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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  prepared  this  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  to  provide  direction  for  managing  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  planning  area  and  to  analyze  the  environmental  effects  resulting  from  implementing  the 
alternatives  addressed  in  this  Draft  RMP. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  includes  approximately  300,000  acres  of  BLM-managed  surface  acres  and 
214,000  additional  subsurface  acres  (mineral  estate)  in  northern  California.  The  geographic  area  includes 
all  BLM  managed  public  lands  within  the  counties  of  Marin,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Mendocino  (south  of 
Willits),  Lake,  Napa,  Yolo,  Colusa,  and  Glenn.  There  are  approximately  1.5  million  people  living  within 
this  region.  Most  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the  southern  reaches  of  the  Ukiah  field  Office 
area,  where  there  is  the  least  amount  of  public  lands.  Public  lands  administered  by  the  field  office  are 
influenced  by  the  large  metropolitan  centers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  and  the  Sacramento 
Region,  particularly  as  many  of  Ukiah’s  public  land  visitors  come  from  these  areas. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  area  of  responsibility  is  not  a  continuous  geographic  area  of  public  land.  It  is 
spread  across  nine  counties,  generally  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  west  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and  south  of  Humboldt  County.  The  planning  area  is 
separated  into  nine  management  areas  (see  Figure  1-1)  as  follows: 

•  Cow  Mountain:  The  Cow  Mountain  area  is  about  60,000  acres,  of  which  about  50,000  acres  are 
public  lands,  located  in  the  mountains  east  of  Ukiah,  south  of  Highway  20,  north  of  Hopland, 
and  west  of  Scotts  Valley,  with  a  few  small  private  in-holdings  within  a  large  block  of  public  land. 
The  area  is  sometimes  further  delineated  between  North  Cow  Mountain  and  South  Cow 
Mountain. 

•  Knoxville:  The  Knoxville  area  is  about  35,000  acres,  including  about  24,000  acres  of  public  land. 
It  is  located  just  south  of  the  Cache  Creek  area  and  north  of  Lake  Berryessa. 

•  Indian  Valley:  The  Indian  Valley  area  is  about  51,000  acres,  including  about  44,000  acres  of 
public  land.  The  area  also  includes  Walker  Ridge.  It  is  bounded  by  Indian  Valley  and  Bear 
Valley  on  the  east  and  north,  Long  Valley  and  the  Mendocino  National  Forest  to  the  west,  and 
Highway  20  to  the  south.  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  is  in  the  center  of  the  area.  There  is 
interspersed  private  land  especially  at  the  south  and  southeast.  The  reservoir  shoreline  is  mostly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

•  Cache  Creek:  The  Cache  Creek  area  encompasses  approximately  124,000  acres,  including  about 
70,000  acres  of  public  land.  It  also  includes  the  BLM  managed  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  and 
the  Rocky  Creek  /  Cache  Creek  wilderness  study  area.  It  trends  NW/SE,  and  is  generally 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Highway  20  and  the  North  Fork  of  Cache  Creek,  on  the  west  by 
Highway  53,  on  the  south  by  Morgan  Valley  and  the  Berryessa  Knoxville  Road,  and  on  the  east 
by  Blue  Ridge. 

•  Cedar  Roughs:  The  Cedar  Roughs  area  is  about  12,000  acres,  including  about  6,700  acres  of 
public  land.  The  area  contains  the  Cedar  Roughs  wilderness  study  area.  It  is  on  the  southwest 
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side  of  Lake  Berryessa  south  of  Pope  Creek.  Hardin  Creek  and  Baldy  Mountain  are  to  the 
southwest  of  the  WSA,  and  the  WSA  extends  to  Iron  Mountain  on  the  southeast. 

•  Berryessa:  The  Berryessa  management  area  covers  an  area  of  about  56,000  acres,  including 
about  15,000  acres  of  public  land  around  Berryessa  peak,  east  of  Lake  Berryessa.  The  area  is  on 
a  mountain  ridge  and  is  generally  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

•  Stornetta:  The  Stornetta  Public  Lands  are  a  recent  acquisition.  Donated  from  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  the  BLM  on  July  1,  2004,  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands  consist  of  1,132  acres  of 
coastline  property  located  along  the  southern  Mendocino  Coast.  The  property  is  comprised  of 
over  two  miles  of  Pacific  coastline,  two  miles  of  the  Garcia  River,  the  Garcia  River  estuary,  lA 
mile  of  beach  adjacent  to  Manchester  State  Park,  and  a  five-acre  island  called  Sea  Lion  Rocks. 
The  property  is  recognized  by  several  state  and  federal  agencies  as  containing  significant  natural 
and  cultural  resources  including  important  wildlife  habitat,  several  riparian  corridors,  extensive 
wedands,  ponds  and  other  water  sources,  cypress  groves,  meadows,  and  sand  dunes.  The 
Stornetta  Public  Lands  also  serve  as  a  gateway  to  the  recently  established  California  Coastal 
National  Monument  (CCNM).  Sea  Lion  Rocks  is  now  a  part  of  the  CCNM.  The  CCNM,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM,  is  approximately  200  acres  of  rocks  and  islands  which  stand  above 
mean  high  tide  and  extend  12  nautical  miles  into  the  Pacific.  Of  the  included  rocks  and  islands, 
the  most  recognized  and  photographed  portion  of  the  Monument  is  located  along  the 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma  coastlines. 

•  The  Geysers:  The  Geysers  area  straddles  the  Lake  County/Sonoma  County  line.  The  Geysers 
area  is  comprised  of  approximately  37,000  acres,  of  which  about  7,100  acres  are  public  land. 

•  Scattered  Tracts:  The  Scattered  Tracts  management  unit  comprises  the  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area  that  are  not  in  any  of  the  other  management  areas.  These  tracts  are  mostly  small 
parcels  of  public  land  surrounded  by  private  property,  which  makes  them  inaccessible  to  the 
public.  BLM  managed  Scattered  Tracts  total  approximately  47,000  acres. 

The  RMP  is  being  prepared  using  BLM’s  planning  regulations  and  guidance  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976.  An  EIS  is  also  included  in  this 
document  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA),  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  regulations  for  implanting  NEPA  (40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  1500- 
1508),  and  requirements  of  BLM’s  NEPA  Handbook,  H-1790-1. 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  purpose  of  the  Ukiah  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  is  to  provide  guidance  in  the  management 
of  the  lands  and  resources  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  of  the  BLM  that  will:  address  conflicts 
between  motorized,  mechanized,  and  non-motorized/ non-mechanized  recreationists;  protect  sensitive 
natural  and  cultural  resources  from  impacts  due  to  increased  recreational  use  and  other  land  uses;  provide 
guidance  for  wind  energy  development;  and  address  other  planning  issues  raised  during  the  scoping 
process.  The  Ukiah  RMP  will  also  be  comprehensive  in  nature,  providing  guidance  for  management  of 
all  uses  and  resources  administered  by  BLM  in  the  planning  area. 

The  need  to  develop  the  Ukiah  Resource  Management  Plan  arises  from  numerous  changes  in 
circumstances  since  the  current  land  use  plan  decisions  were  adopted.  The  following  list  of  specific 
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factors  illustrates  the  need  for  preparation  of  an  updated  Management  Plan.  The  existing  Management 
Framework  Plans  are  20  years  old  and  29  years  old.  Many  conditions,  both  social  and  resource-based, 
have  changed  since  their  adoption,  including: 

•  The  passage  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  in  1976  established 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  administration  and  management  of  public  lands. 

•  Listing  under  the  1973  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  of  the  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver 

( Aplodontia  rufa  nigra),  bald  eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus),  northern  spotted  owl  (Strix  occidentalis 
caurina ),  brown  pelican  ( Pelecanus  occidentalis ),  western  snowy  plover  ( '  Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus) , 
marbled  murrelet  (B rackyramphus  marmoratus ),  California  red-legged  frog  (Rama  aurora  draytonii), 
chinook  king  salmon  ( 'Oncorhynchus  tshauytscha ),  coho  silver  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  kisutch),  steelhead 
( Oncorhynchus  mykiss),  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly  ( Speyeria  yerene  behrensii ),  and  valley  elderberry 
longhorn  beetle  ( Desmocerus  califomicus  dimorphys).  Current  management  plans  do  not  specifically 
address  protection  of  these  listed  species. 

•  The  nine  counties  in  which  the  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  located,  as  well  as 
the  entire  State  of  California,  have  undergone  dramatic  changes  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  since  1976.  These  changes  have  led  to  increases  in  demand  for  use  of  the  public 
lands  for  recreation  and  energy  production  as  well  as  an  increased  awareness  and  social  value 
placed  on  the  cultural  and  natural  resources  in  the  planning  area.  Particularly,  recreation  on 
public  lands  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  29  years,  both  in  levels  of  use  and  in  the 
kinds  of  recreational  activities,  much  of  which  is  not  addressed  in  the  existing  management  plans. 

•  In  recent  years,  local  and  regional  conservation  organizations  have  increasingly  looked  to  the 
BLM  to  acquire  lands  for  conservation  purposes,  or  have  acquired  lands  to  donate  to  the  BLM. 
BLM  must  managethese  lands  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  acquired. 


VISION  AND  MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  following  vision  and  mission  statement  was  developed  based  on  the  direction,  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
legislation  and  policies  establishing  management  of  the  area,  and  input  from  the  public  during  the 
scoping  process  for  the  plan: 

“The  BLM  Ukiah  Field  Office  will  manage  the  public  lands  and  split  estate  mineral  resources  in 
ways  that  sustain  their  health,  diversity,  and  productivity  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations.” 

Our  vision  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  to  balance  recreational  opportunities  and  environmentally 
responsible  commercial  activities  with  the  conservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources.  To  achieve  this 
vision,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  will: 

•  Manage  public  lands  as  “keepers  of  the  public  trust,”  providing  a  variety  of  resource 
opportunities  and  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  everyone. 

•  Maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  our  diverse  landscapes  and  ecosystems. 

•  Protect  the  public  lands  from  abuse. 

•  Respect  community  values  and  seek  opportunities  for  local  involvement  in  area  conservation  and 
use. 
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PLANNING  PROCESS  AND  PUBLIC  COLLABORATION 

BLM  officially  initiated  the  planning  process  for  the  Ukiah  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  with 
publication  of  a  Notice  of  Intent  in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  21,  2004  (volume  69,  no.  118).  Media 
releases  requested  public  input  and  announced  public  scoping  open  houses,  held  in  eight  cities  during 
August  and  September  2004,  and  one  field  trip.  The  formal  scoping  period  ended  September  15,  2004, 
although  additional  comments  were  accepted  after  that  date.  A  total  of  over  647  written  comments  were 
compiled  as  of  September  16,  2004.  These  comments  were  recorded  and  categorized  according  to  both 
source  and  topic,  and  were  then  compiled,  reviewed,  and  assessed  in  a  scoping  report  completed  by  the 
BLM  in  November  2004. 

Following  scoping,  BLM  held  four  public  Alternative  Development  Workshops  in  February  2005.  These 
workshops  engaged  the  public,  agencies,  and  tribes  in  the  process  of  developing  management  alternatives 
for  consideration  in  this  Draft  RMP  /  Draft  EIS  and  helped  BLM  select  a  preferred  alternative. 

More  information  related  to  public  collaborative  planning  activities  is  contained  in  Chapter  5  of  this 
document  and  in  the  Scoping  Report,  available  online  at  www.ca.blm.gov/ukiah. 


MANAGEMENT  ALTERNATIVES 

The  basic  goal  of  developing  alternatives  is  to  explore  the  range  of  use  option,  protection  options,  and 
management  tools  to  find  the  optimal  balance  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Alternatives  must  meet  the 
project  purpose  and  need;  must  be  reasonable  (i.e.,  implementable);  must  provide  a  mix  of  resource 
protection,  management  use,  and  development;  must  be  responsive  to  the  planning  issues;  must  meet 
established  planning  criteria  (Chapter  1);  and  must  meet  federal  laws,  regulations,  and  BLM  planning 
policy. 

Five  alternatives  were  developed  for  detailed  analysis  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS.  Alternative  A,  continuation 
of  current  management  as  the  “no  action”  alternative,  was  developed  using  existing  planning  decisions 
and  policies  and  existing  land  use  allocations.  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  (action  alternatives)  were 
developed  with  input  from  public  scoping  and  collaborative  work  among  the  BLM  interdisciplinary 
planning  team  to  represent  a  range  of  approaches  to  balancing  use  and  protection  of  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office’s  natural  character.  The  Preferred  Alternative  draws  from  the  other  four  alternatives. 

Of  the  action  alternatives,  Alternative  B  represents  less  intense  management  and/or  use,  emphasizing  a 
greater  utilization  of  natural  processes  wherever  possible,  and  minimizing  human  impacts.  This  will 
result  in  lower  levels  of  active  involvement  in  resource  restoration  and  management,  as  well  as  limited 
recreation  use.  In  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  Alternative  C  provides  a  greater  diversity  of  uses  and 
approaches  to  management,  with  a  broad  mix  of  tools  that  allow  for  moderate  levels  of  use.  Alternative 
D  takes  a  more  active  approach,  allowing  more  intense  management  and/ or  use  while  still  maintaining 
and  enhancing  resource  conditions.  It  includes  the  widest  application  of  management  tools  and  actions, 
and  provides  the  highest  level  of  recreation  use.  Table  ES-2  at  the  end  of  this  section  provides  a 
summary  of  the  key  aspects  of  each  alternative,  separated  by  management  areas. 
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PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

The  Preferred  Alternative  was  selected  by  the  BLM,  with  input  from  Tribes,  other  agencies,  the 
Northwest  California  Resource  Advisory  Council,  and  the  public.  BLM  considers  the  Preferred 
Alternative  as  the  best  approach  to  meeting  the  purpose  and  need  of  this  project,  addressing  the  planning 
issues,  and  providing  the  optimal  combination  of  flexibility  and  balance  in  managing  both  resources  and 
uses  of  die  lands  in  the  planning  area.  Factors  considered  during  this  selection  process  include: 
environmental  impacts  of  the  alternatives;  issues  raised  throughout  the  planning  process;  specific 
environmental  values,  resources,  and  resource  uses;  conflict  resolution;  public  input;  and  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  Preferred  Alternative,  in  summary,  includes  the  following  combination  of  approaches  for  each 
resource: 


Table  ES-1:  Summary  of  the  Preferred  Alternatives 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVES 

COW 

MOUNTAIN 

LU 
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_l 

> 

X 

o 

X 

INDIAN 

VALLEY 

CACHE 

CREEK 

CEDAR 

ROUGHS 

BERRYESSA 

STORNETTA 
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SCATTERED 

TRACTS 

Visual  Resource 

Management 

B 

B 

C 

C 

B 

C 

B 

C 

C 

Wildlife  and  Fish 

C 

C 

C 

B 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Vegetation  Management 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

Riparian  and  Wetland 

Resources 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

Cultural  Resources 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Lands  and  Realty 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

B 

Special  Designations 

c 

c 

c 

c 

B 

A 

c 

c 
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Forest  Management 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Livestock  Grazing 

Management 

A 

c 

c 

A 

C 

c 

C 

A 

C 

Fire  Management 

C 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

C 

C 

Energy  and  Minerals 

C 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

C 

C 

Wind  Energy 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Travel  Management  and 
Route  Designation 

C 

c 

B 

A 

A 

A 

c 

C 

c 

Recreation  Management 

c 

A 

C 

C 

C 

A 

c 

c 

c 

Interpretation  and 
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c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

Soil  Resources 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

Water  Resources 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

Mr  Quality 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

This  combination  focuses  on  the  use  of  mostly  moderate,  sometimes  targeted/opportunistic 
management  interventions  for  most  resource  areas  and  management  programs  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
It  also  would  provide  moderate  levels  of  recreation  use,  with  some  new  controls  added  to  assure  that 
neither  resources  nor  recreation  experiences  suffer  through  overuse,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
excessive  restrictions. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 

The  management  alternatives  were  specifically  configured  to  maximize  benefits  and  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  both  ecosystem  function  and  the  human  environment.  Effects  from  different  management 
actions  under  all  alternatives  were  analyzed  by  individual  resource  areas.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  resource  management  under  all  four  alternatives  for  each  resource  area  are 
provided  in  Chapter  4,  along  with  a  discussion  of  the  possible  cumulative  impacts  that  could  result  from 
actions  taken  in  this  RMP.  The  changes  likely  to  result  from  the  alternatives  are  generally  subtle  in 
nature,  with  mostly  minor  or  negligible  impacts. 


CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

BLM  continues  to  engage  in  an  extensive  collaborative  process  to  solicit  and  address  input  from  all 
interested  parties.  The  BLM  met  with  a  variety  of  local  groups  including:  California  Wilderness  Coalition, 
California  Native  Plant  Society,  University  of  California  Davis  Reserve  System,  Barrack  Mining 
Corporation,  International  Mountain  Bike  Association,  Backcountry  Horsemen,  Clear  Lake  Horsemen, 
City  of  10,000  Buddas,  Tuleyome  Group,  Berryessa  Trails,  Blue  Ridge  Berryessa  Natural  Area 
conservation  partnership,  Bay  Ridge  Trails,  Redbud  and  Mendocino  Coast  Chapters  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  and  Coastal  Action  Group.  Additionally,  the  BLM  consulted  and  coordinated  with  federal,  state, 
county,  and  local  government  elected  officials  and  representatives,  as  well  as  15  Rancherias  including  the 
Robinson,  Upper  Lake,  Pinoleville,  Sherwood,  Dry  Creek,  Guidiville,  Potter  Valley,  Big  Valley,  El-em, 
Manchester/Point  Arena,  Cloverdale,  Stewarts  Point,  Colusa  and  Rumsey  Rancherias  and  two  non- 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes,  the  Yokayo  and  Wappo  Tribes.  Agencies  consulted  to-date  include 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  California  Department  of 
Forestry  and  Fire  Protection.  Communication  is  ongoing  and  will  continue  through  the  implementation 
of  the  plan.  Chapter  5  provides  an  additional  discussion  of  coordination  and  consultation. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT 

This  Draft  RMP/EIS  is  composed  of  the  following  sections: 

•  Chapter  1,  “Introduction,”  gives  background  to  the  planning  effort,  inlcuding  a  brief  description 
of  the  planning  area,  purpose  and  need  for  the  plan,  and  an  outline  of  the  planning  process. 

•  Chapter  2,  “Alternatives,”  lists  a  set  of  five  management  alternatives  for  resources  and  uses  in 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

•  Chapter  3,  “Affected  Environment,”  is  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  current  environmental 
conditions  and  uses  of  public  lands  in  the  planning  area. 

•  Chapter  4,  “Environmental  Consequences,”  is  an  analysis  of  the  effects,  both  beneficial  and 
adverse,  of  implementation  of  the  management  goals,  objectives,  and  actions  for  each  of  the 
identified  alternatives. 

•  Chapter  5,  “Coordination  and  Consultation,”  describes  tire  processes  of  gathering  public  input 
and  consultation  with  other  agencies  and  jurisdictions  during  the  development  of  this  RMP,  as 
well  as  the  list  of  preparers. 
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•  Chapter  6,  “References,”  includes  a  complete  bibliography  of  documents  cited,  glossary,  and  list 
of  acronyms. 

•  “Appendices”  include  appendices  that  support  analyses  and  conclusions  of  the  planning  process. 
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Table  ES-2:  Summary  of  Alternatives 

ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

THEME  OF 
ALTERNATIVE 


A)  No  Action  —  Continue  Current  Management 

B)  Less  Intense  Use  And/or  Management 

C)  Moderate  Intensity  of  Use  And/or  Management 

D)  More  Intense  Use  And/or  Management 


A)  Maintain  current  level  of  multiple  uses  and  resource 
management  in  accordance  with  existing  guidance,  laws,  plans,  and 
policies,  while  meeting  land  health  standards. 

B)  Less  intense  management  and/ or  use,  emphasizing  a  greater 
utilisation  of  natural  processes  wherever  possible,  and  minimizing 
human  impacts.  Will  result  in  lower  levels  of  active  involvement  in 
resource  restoration  and  management,  as  well  as  limited  recreation 
use. 

C)  Provides  a  greater  diversity  of  uses  and  approaches  to 
management,  with  a  broad  mix  of  tools  that  allow  for  moderate 
levels  of  use. 

D)  More  active  approach,  allowing  more  intense  management 
and/or  use  while  still  maintaining  and  enhancing  resource 
conditions  (i.e.,  maximum  fire  management,  open  all  areas  to 
grazing  and  mineral  exploration,  etc.).  Includes  widest  application 
of  management  tools  and  actions,  and  provides  highest  level  of 
recreation  use. 


COW  MOUNTAIN 


silt 


Visual  Resources 


A)  VRM  not  been  completed  in  previous  management  plans. 

B+C)  Backcountry  Zones:  Class  I 
Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  II 
Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  III 
Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 

D)  Backcountry  Zones:  Class  II 
Middlecountry  Zones:  Class  III 
Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  IV 
Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 


B+C)  Backcountry  Zones:  Class  I 
Middlecountry  Zones:  Class  II 
Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  III 
Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 
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Wildlife  &  Fish 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 


A)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Maintain  current  levels  and 
quality  of  fish  habitat  for  the  Central  California  Coast  steelhead 
ecologically  significant  unit  (ESU).  Evaluate  all  maintenance  work 
for  impacts  with  Steelhead  prior  to  project  commencement. 

Habitat:  Continue  habitat  developments  that  benefit  game  species 
such  as  noxious  weed  reduction,  native  plant  reestablishment  in  the 
Eight  Mile  Valley  area,  and  water  developments. 

B)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Habitat:  Protect  priority  habitats,  including  riparian  and  native  oaks, 
by  limiting  any  impacting  activities  such  as  inappropriate  OHV  use 
or  any  other  activities  that  could  damage  soils  and  vegetation.  Also 
continue  habitat  development  that  benefits  game  species  as  above. 

Migratory  Birds:  Migratory  birds  would  be  monitored  in  riparian  and 
native  habitats  to  assess  bird  diversity  and  any  potential  conflicting 
uses.  Would  take  preventative  measures  such  as  restricting  vehicular 
access  and  signing  areas  to  avoid  impacts. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Limited  to  augmentations  of 
existing  populations  only,  as  deemed  appropriate.  There  will  be  no 
introduction  of  species  not  currently  occurring  within  the  geographic 
zone. 

C)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Same  as  A. 

Migratory  Birds:  Restore  and  enhance  habitats.  Gather  statistics  and 
collaborate  with  other  entities  (PIF),  Audubon  Society  and 
Graduates.  Special  priority  placed  on  any  species  found  that  are 
included  in  the  PIF  species  of  Continental  Importance  for  the  U.S 
and  Canada.  Protect  these  species  from  habitat  loss  and  impacts  to 
the  population. 

Habitat:  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  fisheries  habitat  from 
proposed  projects  on  public  lands.  Increased  level  of  burning  would 
be  implemented  that  would  improve  habitat  conditions.  Restore  and 
enhance  game  fisheries  habitat  in  those  streams  having  the  greatest 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


C)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Maintain  current  levels  and 
quality  of  fish  habitat  for  the  Central  California  Coast  steelhead 
ecologically  significant  unit  (ESU).  Evaluate  all  maintenance  work 
for  impacts  with  Steelhead  prior  to  project  commencement. 

Migratory  Birds:  Restore  and  enhance  habitats.  Gather  statistics 
and  collaborate  with  other  entities  (PIF),  Audubon  Society  and 
graduates.  Special  priority  placed  on  any  species  found  that  are 
included  in  the  PIF  species  of  Continental  Importance  for  the  U.S 
and  Canada.  Protect  these  species  from  habitat  loss  and  impacts  to 
the  population. 

Habitat:  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  fisheries  habitat  from 
proposed  projects  on  public  lands.  Increased  level  of  burning  would 
be  implemented  that  would  improve  habitat  conditions.  Restore 
and  enhance  game  fisheries  habitat  in  those  streams  having  the 
greatest  potential.  Improvements  would  be  implemented  in  priority 
locations. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Consider  augmentation  of 
wild  turkeys  and  native  species  in  suitable  habitat. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

locations. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Consider  augmentation  of  wild 
turkeys  and  native  species  in  suitable  habitat. 

D)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Migratory  Birds:  Same  as  Alternative  C. 

Habitat:  Prescribed  burning  to  improve  habitat  condition.  Water 
developments  and  revegetation  with  native  species  would  be 
implemented  if  funding  allows.  Protection  of  priority  habitats  from 
proposed  projects.  Restore  and  expand  fisheries  habitats  having 
greatest  potential. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Introductions  of  native  species 
would  be  prioritized  as  well  as  non  native  species.  Augmentation  of 
existing  species  would  be  considered. 


Vegetation 


A)  Utilize  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5-10  acres  annually. 

Continue  mechanical  treatment  of  yellow  starthistle  through 
mowing.  Continue  hand  pulling  of  medusahead  shading  out  and 
Harding  grass. 

B)  No  mechanical  or  herbicide  use  to  treat  noxious  weeds. 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat 
approximately  150  acres  annually  of  noxious  weeds  with  pesticides 

D)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  10  to  20  acres  annually.  Treat 
approximately  1 50  acres  of  noxious  weeds  annually  with  pesticides 


C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually 

Treat  approximately  150  acres  annually  of  noxious  weeds  with 
pesticides 


Riparian  and  Wetland 

Resources 


A)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 
BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 


C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  Proper  Functioning  Condition  (PFC). 
Develop  and  implement  project  or  change  impacting  uses  to 
achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed 
groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource  conservation  districts 
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projects. 


in  activities. 


B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field  monitoring  to 
develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 
Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to  collaborate  with 
watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 


Cultural  Resources  A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 


Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from  Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with  stabilization  projects  as  needed, 

other  resource  uses. 


Develop  Regional  Overviews. 


Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per 
BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  (SHPO). 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

Prioritize  protection  (law  enforcement  patrols  and  site  monitoring) 
for  portions  of  South  Cow  Mountain. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Lands  and  Realty 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Develop  Regional  Overviews. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  C. 


A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners  as 
need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Limit  communication  sites  to  North  Cow  and  Purdy  Garden  sites. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to 
serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent 
to  or  within  public  lands. 
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PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or 
within  public  lands. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Area  open  to  rights-of-way  applications,  with 
applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis.  Designate  corridor 
delineated  in  1992  Western  Regional  Corridor  Study  as  a  rights-of-way 
corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 

Special  Designations 

A+B)  No  ACECs 

C+D)  40-acre  Lost  Valley  ACEC 

C+D)  40-acre  Lost  Valley  ACEC 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A+B)  No  active  allotments  on  Cow  Mountain.  The  only  livestock 
use  allowed  would  be  for  weed  eradication  and/or  maintenance  of 
fire  lines. 

C)  Portions  of  the  former  Scotts  Valley  Lease,  Eight  Mile  Valley, 

Lost  Valley,  and  Four  Mile  Valley  allotments  would  be  available  for 
livestock  grazing.  Other  oak  woodlands  and/ or  grass  glades  would 
be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

D)  All  public  lands  in  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing. 

A+B)  No  active  allotments  on  Cow  Mountain.  The  only  livestock 
use  allowed  would  be  for  weed  eradication  and/or  maintenance  of 
fire  lines. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  250  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  2,500  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  tol,000  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  10,000  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  tol,000  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  10,000  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Fluid/Leasable 

Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  lease. 

All)  AH  areas  available  for  lease. 

Solid  Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

B,  C,  D)  Available. 

B,  C,  D)  Available. 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

A)  Open  routes:  133.21  miles,  subject  to  seasonal  limitations. 

B)  Open  routes:  91.2  miles,  subject  to  seasonal  limitations. 

Proposes  up  to  40  miles  in  new  trails. 

C)  Open  routes:  119.56  miles,  subject  to  seasonal  limitations. 

Proposes  up  to  80  miles  in  new  trails. 

■^)  Open  routes:  119.56  miles,  subject  to  seasonal  limitations. 

Proposes  up  to  100  miles  in  new  trails. 

C)  Open  routes:  119.56  miles,  subject  to  seasonal  limitations. 

Proposes  up  to  80  miles  in  new  trails. 

Recreation 

North  Cow  Mountain 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  Zone: 

A)  Backcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized  shooting 
Middlecountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized  Shooting 
Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized  Shooting 

B)  Backcountrv:  Non-mofnrLpd 

Middlecountrv:  Non-mntnri^rl 

Frontcountrv:  Non-mr>tr>rLrrl 

C)  Backcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized 

Middlecountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized 
Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized 
Limited  Shooting 

C)  Backcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized 

Middlecountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized 
Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized, 
Limited  Shooting 
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Dl  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-mo  to  rized.  Mechanized,  Motorized  Shooting 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized,  T.imited 
Shooting 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized,  Motorized,  Shootino- 

Recreation 

South  Cow  Mountain 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  Zone: 

A1  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized.  shootino- 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Shooting 

Bl  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized,  mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 

Cl  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Limited  Shooting 

Dl  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Limited  Shooting 

Cl  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  T.imited  Motorized 
Limited  Shooting 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constmcted.  Existing  exhibits  and 
kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations  on  an  as- 
requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional 
programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 

Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive 
web  site. 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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D)  Construct/ maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout 
planning  area.  Additional  programs  and  presentations  available. 

Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A+B)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve  soil 
health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/ compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

Continue  constructing/ re-routing  trails  as  identified.  Continue 
current  rain  closure  policy. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Prioritize  roads  and  trails  for  sediment  analysis  and  apply  mitigation 
measures.  Schedule  all  roads  and  trails  for  redesign,  where 
necessary.  Perform  soil  studies  to  improve  implementation  of  South 
Cow  Mountain  Rain  Closure  Policy. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Reroute  all  OHV  roads  and  trails  in  South  Cow  Mountain  that 
discharge  into  water.  Decommission  east  end  of  Mendo-Lake  Road 
and  provide  new  road  that  minimizes  sediment  delivery  into 

Clearlake  Watershed.  Use  erosion  control  road  building  methods. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Prioritize  roads  and  trails  for  sediment  analysis  and  apply  mitigation 
measures.  Schedule  all  roads  and  trails  for  redesign,  where 
necessary.  Perform  soil  studies  to  improve  implementation  of  South 
Cow  Mountain  Rain  Closure  Polity. 

Water  Resources 

A)  .Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

Maintain  ongoing  project  to  restore  natural  hydrologic  function  of 
Eight  Mile  Valley. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur  without 
intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature.  Complete  Eight  Mile  Valley 
Meadow  Restoration  Project. 
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Remove  existing  sediment  catch  ponds  in  all  areas.  Remove  all 
water  bars  and  rolling  dips  from  all  trails  and  roads. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature.  Complete  Eight  Mile  Valley 
Meadow  Restoration  Project. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 
prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

KNOXVILLE 

Visual  Resources 

A)  VRM  was  not  been  completed  in  previous  management  plans. 

B+O  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  II 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  III 

D!  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  III 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  IV 

B+Q  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  II 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  III 

Wildlife  &  Fish 

A)  Habitat:  Maintain  current  levels  of  developments  and  current 
population  levels. 

Migratorv  Birds:  Ensure  that  anv  energv  development  proiects 
contain  adequate  measures  to  protect  migratory  bird  habitat  and 
flight  routes,  including  monitoring  and  adaptive  management 
techniques  to  ensure  success. 

Bi  Habitat:  Protect  prioritv  habitats  bv  limiting  impacting  activities 
within  these  habitats.  Additional  habitat  developments  that  benefit 
game  species  like  water  developments  for  habitat  improvements 
would  be  prioritized  for  those  that  provide  immediate  short  term 
benefits  for  deer. 

G  Habitat:  Minimize  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat 
from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands.  Increase  the  level  of 
prescribed  burning.  Expanded  level  of  habitat  development. 
Reintroductions  and  Augmentations')  An  exception  can  be  made  for 
insects,  plant  pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to 
complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing  noxious 
weeds. 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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Migratory  Birds:  Ensure  that  enerev  developments  have  adequate 
measures  to  protect  migratory  bird  habitat  and  flight  routes.  All 

BMPs  to  protect  from  adverse  impacts  of  energy  developments 
would  be  required. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Wildlife  introductions  and 
augmentations  would  be  limited  to  augmentations  of  existing 
populations  only,  as  deemed  appropriate. 

O  Habitat:  Minimi2e  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat 
from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands.  Increase  the  level  of 
prescribed  burning.  Expanded  level  of  habitat  development. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  An  exception  can  be  made  for 
insects,  plant  pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to 
complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing  noxious 
weeds. 

D1  Habitat:  Prescribed  burninp-  to  improve  habitat  conditions. 
Improvements  such  as  water  developments,  noxious  weed  reduction, 
brush  conversions.  Protect  priority  wildlife  such  as  increasing  the 
amount  of  vegetative  species.  Fisheries  habitat  improvements  may 
be  implemented  as  opportunities  are  identified. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Reintroductions  of  species  that 
historically  occurred  would  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Augmentation  of  existing  naturalized  species  here  would  also  be 
considered  when  appropriate. 

Vegetation 

A+B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  1  to  5  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  50  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb 
goatgrass  with  pesticide. 

D)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  50  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb 
goatgrass  with  pesticide. 

C)  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  1  to  5  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  50  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb 
goatgrass  with  pesticide. 
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Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 

disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 

change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 

constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 

collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 

BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field  monitoring  to 
develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 

Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to  collaborate  with 
watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 

resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

Cultural  Resources 

A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 

natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with 
other  resource  uses. 

stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per 

BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Develop  Regional  Overview. 

Develop  Regional  Overview. 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners  as 
need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands  and  acquire  no  new  lands. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

No  new  communication  sites.  Exclusion  area. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or 
within  public  lands. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Entire  area  open  to  rights-of-way  applications,  with 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section 
where  legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified 
for  retention. 

No  new  communication  sites.  Exclusion  area. 
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applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis.  Designate  corridor 
delineated  in  1992  Western  'Regional  Corridor  Study  as  a  rights-of-way 
corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 

Special  Designations 

A)  No  ACECs. 

B)  1,756-acre  “Research  Hill”  ACEC. 

C)  5,236-acre  ACEC  to  include  Research  Hill,  Hunting  Creek 

Canyon,  and  the  Knoxville  Cedars. 

D)  24,346-acre  ACEC  to  include  all  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
Knoxville  Recreation  Area. 

C)  5,236-acre  ACEC  to  include  Research  Hill,  Hunting  Creek 

Canyon,  and  the  Knoxville  Cedars. 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A)  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  leases  would  remain  active. 

The  only  additional  livestock  use  allowed  would  be  for  weed 
eradication  and/ or  maintenance  of  fire  lines  or  prescribe  burns 
outside  the  existing  allotments. 

B)  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  become 
unavailable  to  livestock  grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current 
leases  or  sale  of  the  base  property.  Areas  outside  the  existing 
allotments  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for 
weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

C)  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  be  available 
for  livestock  grazing.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotments  would 
only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or 
hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

D)  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  and  the  remainder 
of  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

C)  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  be  available 
for  livestock  grazing.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotments  would 
only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or 
hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  50  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  400  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  4,000  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  400  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  4,000  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  25  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

Fluid/ Leasable 
Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  lease. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  lease. 

Solid  Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

B)  Exclusion  area 

C)  Avoidance  area 

D)  Available 

D)  Available 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

A)  Open  routes:  56.84  miles 

B)  Open  routes:  37.2  miles 

Proposed  20  miles  in  new  trails 

C)  Open  routes:  51.46  miles 

Proposed  30  miles  in  new  trails 

D)  Open  routes:  51.46  miles 

Proposed  40  miles  in  new  trails 

C)  Open  routes:  51.46  miles 

Proposed  30  miles  in  new  trails 

Recreation 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

AIT)  Middlecountrv:  Non-mo  to  rized,  Mechanized,  Motorized, 

Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non- motorized.  Mechanized,  Motorized,  Shootino- 

ALT)  Middlecountrv:  Non-mo torized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 
Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non- mo  torized.  Mechanized.  Motorized,  Shootinp- 
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Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits  and 
kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations  on  an  as- 
requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 

Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive 
web  site. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional 
programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

D)  Construct/ maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout 
planning  area.  Additional  programs  and  presentations  available. 

Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A+B)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve  soil 
health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/ compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Evaluate  existing  trails  and  roads  for  sediment  production  and 
analyze  drainage  patterns.  Develop/ prioritize  project  to  minimize 
soil  loss  and  erosion  into  streams. 

Evaluate  existing  trails  and  roads  for  sediment  production  and 
analyze  drainage  patterns.  Develop/prioritize  project  to  minimize 
soil  loss  and  erosion  into  streams. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Reroute  trails  where  necessary  to  avoid  stream  crossing  or  build 
stream  crossing  structures. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 
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B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur  without 
intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 
prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  ..Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  .Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  .Air  Act. 

INDIAN  VALLEY 

Visual  Resources 

A)  Manage  the  viewshed,  from  ridge  to  ridge  around  the  reservoir,  to 
Class  II  standards. 

Bi  jMiddlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

O  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  IT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TV 

D1  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TV 

Rural  Zones:  Class  TV 

C)  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  T\r 

Wildlife  &  Fish 

A)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Continue  monitorina  of 
populations  of  bald  eagles  and  ensure  that  no  activities  are  impacting 
this  population. 

Habitat:  Focus  protection  on  priority  habitats  scattered  through  this 
geographic  unit. 

B)  Habitat:  Protection  of  priority  habitats  would  be  limited  to 
passive  management.  Additional  habitat  developments  would  be 
prioriti2ed  for  those  that  provide  immediate  short  term  benefits  for 
deer. 

C)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Enhance  habitat  conditions 
if  bald  eagle  nesting  is  documented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir. 
Protect  suitable  nesting  and  perching  trees  in  potential  habitat. 

Ensure  that  energy  development  has  adequate  measures  to  protect 
bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight  routes.  The  USUSFWS  would  be 
consulted  on  potentially  impacting  projects. 

Habitat:  Minimi2e  any  disturbances  to  habitat  from  proposed 
projects  on  public  lands.  Increase  the  amount  of  willows  and 
cottonwoods.  Projects  to  include  brush  conversions  to  native 
grasses  and  brush  piling. 
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Executive  Summary 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Migratory  Birds:  Migratory  birds  would  be  monitored  to  assess  bird 
diversity  and  any  potential  conflicting  uses.  If  impacts  are 
discovered,  take  preventative  measures  to  eliminate  these  impacts. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Only  wildlife  introductions  of 
native  species  that  historically  occur  on  lands  within  the  area  would 
be  considered  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects, 
plant  pathogens,  or  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific 
resource  objective  such  as  reducing  noxious  weeds. 

C)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Enhance  habitat  conditions 
if  bald  eagle  nesting  is  documented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir. 
Protect  suitable  nesting  and  perching  trees  in  potential  habitat. 
Ensure  that  energy  development  has  adequate  measures  to  protect 
bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight  routes.  The  USUSFWS  would  be 
consulted  on  potentially  impacting  projects. 

Habitat:  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  habitat  from  proposed 
projects  on  public  lands.  Increase  the  amount  of  willows  and 
cottonwoods.  Projects  to  include  brush  conversions  to  native 
grasses  and  brush  piling. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

D)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  If  nesting  is  documented  all 
public  use  would  be  closed  near  the  nest  site.  This  closure  will  be 
lifted  if  no  bald  eagle  nesting  activity  is  observed  for  5  years.  Ensure 
that  any  energy  development  has  adequate  measure  to  protect  bald 
eagle  habitat  and  flight  routes. 

Habitat:  Prescribed  burning  would  be  implemented  on  both  sides  of 
the  reservoir.  Other  habitat  improvements  include  water 
developments,  noxious  weed  reduction,  brush  conversion,  brush 
piling,  and  revegetation  with  native  species.  Minimize  any 
disturbances  to  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  from  proposed  projects. 
Fisheries  habitat  improvements  may  be  implemented. 


Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Only  wildlife  introductions  of 
native  species  that  historically  occur  on  lands  within  the  area  would 
be  considered  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects, 
plant  pathogens,  or  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific 
resource  objective  such  as  reducing  noxious  weeds. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Migratory  Birds:  Restore  and  enhance  habitat  for  migratory  birds. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Vegetation 

A+B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  1  to  5  acres  annually.  Treat 

accomplished. 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  1  to  5  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  50  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb 
goatgrass  with  pesticide. 

D)  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  50  acres  of  yellow  starthisde,  medusahead,  barb 
goatgrass  with  pesticide. 

annually  up  to  50  acres  of  yellow  starthisde,  medusahead,  barb 
goatgrass  with  pesticide. 

Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 

disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 

change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 

constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 

collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 

BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field  monitoring  to 
develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 

Office  riparian/wedand  areas.  Continue  to  collaborate  with 
watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 

resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 
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Executive  Summary 


Cultural  Resources 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 


A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from 
natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with 
other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per 
BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  C. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 


Lands  and  Realty 


A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners  as 
need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands.  Acquire  no  new  lands. 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to 
serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent 
to  or  within  public  lands. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Limit  communication  sites  to  Yolo  County  site,  Colusa 
County/ CDF  site,  and  North  Walker  Ridge  site. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or 
within  public  lands. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Area  open  to  rights-of-way  applications,  with 
applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis.  Designate  corridor 
delineated  in  1992  \V estem  Regional  Corridor  Study  as  a  rights-of-way 
corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 


Special  Designations 


A)  .40-acre  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC. 

B)  Expand  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  60  acres. 

C)  Expand  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  60  acres. 
Designate  a  3,990-acre  ACEC  on  Walker  Ridge. 

D)  Expand  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  60  acres. 
Expand  the  Walker  Ridge  ACEC  to  8,784  acres. 


C)  Expand  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  60  acres. 
Designate  a  3,990-acre  ACEC  on  Walker  Ridge. 
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Executive  Summary 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A)  Salt  Lick  Canyon  lease  would  remain  active.  The  only  additional 
livestock  use  allowed  would  be  for  weed  eradication  and/ or 
maintenance  of  fire  lines  or  prescribe  burns  outside  of  existing 
allotments. 

B)  Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  become  unavailable  to 
livestock  grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  lease  or  sale  of 
the  base  property.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only 
be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or 
hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

C)  The  Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only  be  available 
for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels 
reduction. 

B)  Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  become  unavailable  to 
livestock  grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  lease  or  sale  of 
the  base  property.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only 
be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or 
hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

D)  The  Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  and  the  remainder  of  the  area 
would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  150  acres 

Decadal  target::  Up  to  1,500  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  400  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  4,000  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  400  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  4,000  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  50  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  300  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  300  acres 

Fluid/Leasable 

Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  lease. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  lease. 

Solid  Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

D)  Available 

B)  Exclusion  area. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

C)  Avoidance  area 

D)  Available 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

All)  Will  inventory  existing  routes  and  design  a  manageable  and 
sustainable  multiple  use  trail  network. 

All)  Will  inventory  existing  routes  and  design  a  manageable  and 
sustainable  multiple  use  trail  network. 

Recreation 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

A')  Middlecountrv:  Non-mo  to  rized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 

Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non- motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shootinp 
Rural:  Non- motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shootinp- 

B1  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Shootinp- 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Shootinp 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shootinp 

O  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 

Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shootinp 
Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shootinp 

D:  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 

Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shootinp 
Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized,  Shootinp 

O  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 

Shooting 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized,  Shootinp 
Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized,  Shootinp 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits  and 
kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations  on  an  as- 
requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 

Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive 
web  site. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional 
programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

D)  Cons truct/main tain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout 
planning  area.  Additional  programs  and  presentations  available. 

Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A+B)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain /improve  soil 
health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/ compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Participate  with  state,  EPA,  local  Native  American  tribes,  and  other 
interested  parties  in  methyl-mercury  assessments  and  development 
of  recovery  plan. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Close  all  roads  and  trails  near  mine  sites. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Participate  with  state,  EPA,  local  Native  American  tribes,  and  other 
interested  parties  in  methyl-mercury  assessments  and  development 
of  recovery  plan. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur  without 
intervention. 

Remove  existing  sediment  catch  ponds  in  all  areas.  Remove  all 
water  bars  and  rolling  dips  from  all  trails  and  roads. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 
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|  ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  .Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

.All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

CACHE  CREEK 

Visual  Resources 

A)  Manage  the  WSA  as  Class  I;  manage  all  other  areas  as  Class  II  or 
III  (developed  areas  near  Highways). 

B)  Primitive  Zones:  Class  T 

Backcountrv  Zones:  Class  T 

Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

Rural  Zones:  Class  TV 

Urban  Zones:  Class  TV 

O  Backcountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  III,  Class  TV  north  of  ?f) 

Rural  Zones:  Class  TV 

Urban  Zones:  Class  TV 

D)  Backcountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

IMiddlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TV 

Rural  Zones:  Class  TV 

Urban  Zones:  Class  TV 

Q  Primitive  Zones:  Class  T 

Backcountrv  Zones:  Class  TT 

Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  III,  Class  TV  north  of  Hwy  ?0 

Rural  Zones:  Class  TV 

Urban  Zones:  Class  TV 

Wildlife  &  Fish 

A:  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Seasonal  closure 
implemented  to  protect  nesting  bald  eagles  in  the  Wilson  Valley. 
Closure  lasts  throughout  the  breeding  season.  If  breeding  activity  is 
absent  for  three  consecutive  years  die  closure  will  be  lifted  until 
future  evidence.  Energy  development  would  be  subject  to  measures 
to  protect  bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight  routes.  The  USFWS  would 
be  consulted  regarding  any  potentially  impacting  projects. 

B,  C,  D)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Seasonal  closure 
implemented  to  protect  nesting  bald  eagles  in  the  Wilson  Valley. 
Closure  lasts  throughout  the  breeding  season.  If  breeding  activity  is 
absent  for  three  consecutive  years  the  closure  will  be  lifted  until 
future  evidence.  Energy  development  would  be  subject  to  measures 
to  protect  bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight  routes.  The  USFWS  would 
be  consulted  regarding  any  potentially  impacting  projects. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Habitat:  Implement  prescribed  burning,  noxious  weed  reduction, 
water  developments,  revegetation  with  native  species,  and  brush 
piling.  The  level  of  habitat  development  would  be  aimed  at 
increasing  current  wildlife  population  and  fish  population  levels. 
Continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  development  that  benefits  game 
and  fisheries.  Remove  invasive  plants  to  improve  fisheries  habitat 
conditions. 

Habitat:  Implement  prescribed  burning,  noxious  weed  reduction, 
water  developments,  revegetation  with  native  species,  and  brush 
piling.  The  level  of  habitat  development  would  be  aimed  at 
increasing  current  wildlife  population  and  fish  population  levels. 
Continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  development  that  benefits 
game  and  fisheries.  Remove  invasive  plants  to  improve  fisheries 
habitat  conditions. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Continue  augmentation  of  tule 
elk  from  herds  throughout  the  state  which  have  exceeded  their 
carrying  capacity.  Wild  turkeys  would  be  relocated  here. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Continue  augmentation  of  tule 
elk  from  herds  throughout  the  state  which  have  exceeded  their 
carrying  capacity.  Wild  turkeys  would  be  relocated  here. 

B,  C,  D)  Same  as  Alternative  A  with  exception  with  exception  of 
prescribed  burning  actions. 

Vegetation 

A)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually. 

Mechanically  treat  20  acres  of  barb  goatgrass.  Pesticide  use  on  barb 
goatgrass,  yellow  starthistle  and  tamarisk  includes  250  acres. 

B)  Use  no  non- fire  fuels  treatments  annually.  No  mechanical  or 
pesticide  use  to  treat  noxious  weeds. 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat  up 
to  2,000  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb  goatgrass, 

Italian  thistle,  arundo,  perennial  pepperweed  and  tamarisk  with 
pesticide. 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat  up 
to  2,000  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb  goatgrass, 

Italian  thistle,  arundo,  perennial  pepperweed  and  tamarisk  with 
pesticide. 

D)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat  up 
to  2,000  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb  goatgrass, 

Italian  thistle,  arundo,  perennial  pepperweed  and  tamarisk  with 
pesticide. 

Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 

BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 
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C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 
Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field  monitoring  to 
develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 
Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to  collaborate  with 
watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Cultural  Resources 


A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from 
natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with 
other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per 
BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

Prioritize  protection  (law  enforcement  patrols  and  site  monitoring) 
for  cultural  resources. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Take  proactive  approach  to  archaeological  surveys,  site 


C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Take  proactive  approach  to  archaeological  surveys,  site 
documentation  and  evaluations /National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  (NRHP)  nominations  for  newly  acquired  lands. 
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documentation  and  evaluations/NRHP  nominations  for  newly 
acquired  lands. 


Lands  and  Realty 


A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners  as 
need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands.  Acquire  new  lands  as  opportunities  arise. 

Exclusion  area  for  land  use  authorization. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Limit  communication  sites  to  Yolo  County  site. 

South  of  Highway  20  would  be  exclusion  area. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or 
within  public  lands. 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to 
serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent 
to  or  within  public  lands. 

South  of  Highway  20  would  be  avoidance  area. 
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South  of  Highway  20  would  be  avoidance  area. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Entire  area  open  to  rights-of-way  applications,  with 
applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis.  Designate  corridor 
delineated  in  1992  Western  Regional  Corridor  Study  as  a  rights-of-way 
corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


A)  ACECs:  10,000-acre  Cache  Creek  ACEC 

11,206-acre  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

Wilderness:  Cache  Creek  WSA  —  No  additional  areas  managed  for 
wilderness  characteristics. 

WSR:  No  determination  on  suitability  of  eligible  segments. 

B)  ACECs:  10,000-acre  Cache  Creek  ACEC 

11,206-acre  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

Wilderness:  Cache  Creek  WSA.  Additional  1,848  acres  managed  for 
wilderness  characteristics. 

WSR:  None  of  the  eligible  segments  recommended  as  suitable. 

C)  ACECs:  10,000-acre  Cache  Creek  ACEC 

11,206-acre  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

Wilderness:  Cache  Creek  WSA.  Additional  4,913  acres  managed  for 
wilderness  characteristics. 

WSR:  24  miles,  5  eligible  segments,  in  this  area  recommended  as 
suitable. 

D)  ACECs:  10,000-acre  Cache  Creek  ACEC 

11,206-acre  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 


C)  ACECs:  10,000-acre  Cache  Creek  ACEC 

11,206-acre  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

Wilderness:  Cache  Creek  WSA:  Additional  4,913  acres  managed  for 
wilderness  characteristics. 

WSR:  24  miles,  5  eligible  segments,  recommended  as  suitable. 
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Wilderness:  Cache  Creek  WSA.  Additional  18,626  acres  managed 
for  wilderness  characteristics. 

WSR:  All  of  the  eligible  segments  recommended  as  suitable. 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

All)  No  active  leases  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  The  only 
livestock  use  allowed  would  be  for  weed  eradication  and/ or 
maintenance  of  fire  lines  and  prescribe  burns.  Livestock  facilities 
would  be  limited  and  temporary  to  maintain  the  natural  character  of 
the  area. 

All)  No  active  leases  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  The  only 
livestock  use  allowed  would  be  for  weed  eradication  and/ or 
maintenance  of  fire  lines  and  prescribe  burns.  Livestock  facilities 
would  be  limited  and  temporary  to  maintain  the  natural  character  of 
the  area. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  250  acres.  Decadal 
target:  Up  to  2,500  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  tol,000  acres.  Decadal  target: 

Up  to  10,000  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  500-1,000  acres.  Decadal  target:  Up 
to  5,000  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

Fluid/Leasable 

Minerals 

A)  Closed  to  leasing 

B)  Cache  Creek  WSA  closed  to  leasing 

C+D)  Closed  to  leasing 

C)  Closed  to  leasing 

Solid  Minerals 

A+B)  Closed  to  sales.  WSA  is  closed  to  locatable  mineral  activities 
that  degrade  wilderness  values. 

C+D)  Closed  to  sales.  Close  the  management  area  to  locatable 
mineral  activities  that  require  reclamation. 

C+D)  Closed  to  sales.  Close  the  management  area  to  locatable 
mineral  activities  that  require  reclamation. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

B,  C,  D)  Available  north  of  Hwy.  20.  Exclusion  area  south  of  Hwy. 
20. 
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B,  C,  D)  Available  north  of  Hwy.  20.  Exclusion  area  south  of  Hwy. 
20. 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

All)  Opened  to  remain  open:  11.24  miles,  limited  by  seasonal 
closures. 

All)  Opened  to  remain  open:  11.24  miles,  limited  by  seasonal 
closures. 

Recreation 

..Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

A)  Backcountrv:  Non- motorized.  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 

Urban:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 

B1  Primitive:  Non-motorized 

Backcountrv:  Non-motorized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

Urban:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

O  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  limited  Motorized 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

Urban:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

D1  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

Urban:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

O  Backcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized 

Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 
Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Limited  Motorized 

Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

Urban:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 

Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive 
web  site. 
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B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits  and 
kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations  on  an  as- 
requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional 
programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

D)  Construct/ maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout 
planning  area.  Additional  programs  and  presentations  available. 

Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A+B)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve  soil 
health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/ compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Decommission  and/ or  rehabilitate  roads 
and  trails  that  do  not  contribute  to  administrative  and  emergency 
services  access. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur  without 
intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

Stabilize  headcuts  in  Cache  Creek  watershed.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  on  watershed  assessments  and 
improvement  projects. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

Stabilize  headcuts  in  Cache  Creek  watershed.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  on  watershed  assessments  and 
improvement  projects. 
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D)  Same  as  Alternative  C. 

Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 
prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Mr  Act. 

CEDAR  ROUGHS 

— - — - — 
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Visual  Resources 

A)  WSA  managed  for  VRM  Class  I.  VRM  was  not  been  completed 
in  previous  management  plans. 

B+Q  Primidve  Zones:  Class  I 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

D)  Primitive  Zones:  Class  1 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TV 

B+Q  Primitive  Zones:  Class  1 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TTT 

Wildlife  &  Fish 

A+B)  Habitat:  Focus  habitat  management  on  passive  activities  and 
on  maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish  population  by 
preventing  any  impacts  from  user  related  causes.  Focus  on  the 
protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitat. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A  except  amount  of  prescribed  burning. 

D)  Habitat:  Wildlife  management  would  focus  on  an  increased  level 
of  habitat  development  designed  to  increase  population  levels  of 
game  species.  Project  work  would  include  water  developments, 
noxious  plant  control,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  riparian  species 
such  as  willows  and  cottonwood.  Prescribed  burning  would  be 
implemented  for  habitat  improvement.  Fisheries  would  benefit 
from  improved  riparian  habitat  resulting  from  planting  willows  and 
cottonwoods  on  Trout  and  Harding  Creeks. 

Q  Habitat:  Focus  habitat  management  on  passive  activities  and  on 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish  population  by 
preventing  any  impacts  from  user  related  causes.  Focus  on  the 
protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitat. 

Vegetation 

A+B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  30  acres  of  tamarisk,  yellow  starthisde,  and 
medusahead  with  pesticide. 
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C)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  30  acres  of  tamarisk,  yellow  starthistle,  and 
medusahead  with  pesticide. 

D)  Use  non- fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Treat 
annually  up  to  30  acres  of  tamarisk,  yellow  starthistle  and 
medusahead,  with  pesticide. 

Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 

BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field  monitoring  to 
develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 

Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to  collaborate  with 
watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Cultural  Resources 

A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from 
natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with 
other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per 

BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 
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B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  C. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners  as 
need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands.  Acquire  no  new  lands. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A,  plus: 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

No  communications  sites  allowed.  Exclusion  area. 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to 
serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent 
to  or  within  public  lands. 
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C)  Same  as  Alternative  B,  plus: 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or 
within  public  lands. 

Avoidance  area. 

Special  Designations 

A)  5,597-acre  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC/RNA.  5,597-acre  Cedar 

Roughs  WSA. 

B,  C,  D)  Expand  the  existing  ACEC  to  approximately  6,350  acres. 
5,597-acre  Cedar  Roughs  WSA. 

B,  C,  D)  Expand  the  existing  ACEC  to  approximately  6,350  acres. 
5,597-acre  Cedar  Roughs  WSA. 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A+C)  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  remain  available.  Areas 
outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only  be  available  for  livestock 
use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

B)  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  become  unavailable  to  livestock 
grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  lease  or  sale  of  the  base 
property.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only  be 
available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or 
hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

D)  The  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  and  the  remainder  of  the  area 
would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

B)  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  become  unavailable  to  livestock 
grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  lease  or  sale  of  the  base 
property.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only  be 
available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or 
hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  10  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  100  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  200  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  100  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 
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Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  10  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  300  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

Fluid/Leasable 

Minerals 

A)  Open  to  leasing  with  no  surface  occupancy  stipulations 

B)  Close  the  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  to  leasing 

C+D)  Closed  to  leasing. 

C+D)  Closed  to  leasing 

Solid  Minerals 

A+B)  WSA  is  closed  to  locatable  mineral  activities  that  degrade 

wilderness  values. 

C+D)  Closed  to  sales.  Closed  to  locatable  mineral  activities  that 
require  reclamation. 

C+D)  Closed  to  sales.  Closed  to  locatable  mineral  activities  that 
require  reclamation. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 

case-by-case  basis 

B,  C,  +D)  Exclusion  area. 

B,  C,  +D)  Exclusion  area. 

Travel  Management 

and  Route 

Designation 

All)  Routes  closed  to  motorized  use. 

All)  Routes  closed  to  motorized  use. 

Recreation 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

A)  Primitive:  Non-motorized 

Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized,  Shooting 

B)  Primitive:  Non-motorized 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized  Shooting 

C)  Primitive:  Non-motorized 

Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Shooting 

D)  Primitive:  Non-motorized 

Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized,  Shooting 

O  Primitive:  Non-motorized 

Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Shooting 
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Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits  and 
kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations  on  an  as- 
requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional 
programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

D)  Construct/ maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout 
planning  area.  Additional  programs  and  presentations  available. 

Fully  interactive  web  site. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 

Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive 
web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A,  B,  D)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve  soil 
health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/ compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur  without 
intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 
prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 
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Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Mr  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

BERRYESSA 

Visual  Resources 

A)  Rocky  Ridge:  designated  YRM  Class  III 

B)  Frontcountrv  Zone:  Class  III 

C+D)  Frontcountrv  Zone:  Class  III:  exception:  if  wind  energy  is 
developed,  the  area  would  be  managed  to  VRM  Class  IV. 

C+Dl  Frontcountrv  Zone:  Class  ITT:  exception:  if  wind  energy  is 
developed,  the  area  would  be  managed  to  VRM  Class  IV. 

Wildlife  &  Fish 

A)  Habitat:  Focus  habitat  management  on  passive  activities  and  on 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish  populations  by 
preventing  any  impacts  from  user-related  causes. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A  except  for  prescribed  burning  actions. 

D)  Habitat:  Prescribed  burning- would  be  implemented  for  habitat 
improvements.  Additional  project  work  can  include  water 
developments  and  noxious  plant  control.  Minimize  any  disturbances 
to  wildlife  habitat  from  proposed  projects  such  as  trail  building 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Augmentation  of  existing 
native  or  naturalized  species  here  would  be  considered  where 
appropriate. 

O  Habitat:  Focus  habitat  management  on  passive  activities  and  on 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish  populations  by 
preventing  any  impacts  from  user-related  causes.  Prescribed 
burning  actions  as  described  in  Fire  Management. 

Vegetation 

A+B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  would  not  be 
accomplished. 

C+D)  If  future  populations  of  noxious  weeds  are  inventoried,  any 
effective  treatment  could  be  used,  such  as  plowing,  mowing  or 
pesticide  use. 

C+D)  If  future  populations  of  noxious  weeds  are  inventoried,  any 
effective  treatment  could  be  used,  such  as  plowing,  mowing  or 
pesticide  use. 
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A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 

BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field  monitoring  to 
develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 
Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to  collaborate  with 
watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 


Cultural  Resources 


A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from 
natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with 
other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per 
BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 
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C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabili2adon  projects  as  needed. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Lands  and  Realty 


A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners  as 
need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Continue  management  for  providing  communication  sites.  Allow 
administrative  access  only  (for  monitoring  of  communication  sites). 
Acquire  no  new  lands. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Limit  communication  sites  to  existing  site  on  Berryessa  Peak. 
Exclusion  area. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to 
serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent 
to  or  within  public  lands. 
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public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or 
within  public  lands. 

D)  Same  as  Alterna tive  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those 
with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve 
public  services.  Entire  area  open  to  rights-of-way  applications,  with 
applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis.  Designate  corridor 
delineated  in  1992  Western  Regional  Corridor  Study  as  a  rights-of-way 
corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 

Special  Designations 

A,  B,  C)  No  ACECS. 

D)  13,640-acre  “Blue  Ridge”  ACEC. 

A,  B,  C)  No  ACECs. 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A)  The  two  active  allotments,  Rocky  Ridge  and  Portuguese  Canyon, 
would  continue  to  be  available  for  livestock  grazing.  The  only 
additional  livestock  use  allowed  would  be  for  weed  eradication 

or/ and  maintenance  of  fire  lines  and  prescribed  burns. 

B)  Rocky  Ridge  and  Portuguese  Canyon  allotments  would  become 
unavailable  to  livestock  grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current 
leases  or  sale  of  the  base  property. 

Areas  outside  allotments  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for 
weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

C)  Rocky  Ridge  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Portuguese  Canyon  would  become  unavailable  to  livestock  grazing 
upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  leases  or  sale  of  the  base 
property. 

Areas  outside  allotments  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for 
weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

C)  Rocky  Ridge  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Portuguese  Canyon  would  grazing  if  the  Putah  Creek  Ranch  lands 
(base  property)  are  also  leased  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

Areas  outside  allotments  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for 
weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 
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D)  Rocky  Ridge  and  Portuguese  Canyon  allotments  and  the 
remainder  of  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  50  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  250  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  2,500  acres 

C+D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  250  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  2,500  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  50  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  300  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

Fluid/Leasable 

Minerals 

All)  Available  for  leasing. 

All)  Available  for  leasing. 

Solid  Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  entry. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  entry. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  -  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

B+C)  Exclusion  area. 

D)  Avoidance  area. 

D)  Avoidance  area. 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

A)  Open  routes  12.75  miles 

B)  Open  routes:  1 .25  miles 

C)  Open  routes:  12.75  miles 

Proposes  up  30  miles  in  new  trails 

D)  Open  routes:  12.75  miles 

Proposes  up  to  40  miles  in  new  trails 

A)  Open  routes  12.75  miles 
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Recreation 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

A)  Frontcountrv  :  Non-mo  to  rized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 

Shooting 

B1  Frontcountrv  :  Non- mo  to  rized.  Shooting- 

O  Frontcountrv  :  Non-mo torized.  Mechanized.  Shooting- 

D1  Frontcountrv:  Non-mo  torized.  Mechanized.  Motorized.  Shooting 

A)  Frontcountrv  :  Non-mo  torized.  Mechanized.  Motorized. 

Shooting 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Soil  Resources 

A+B)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve  soil 
health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/ compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo 
points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur  without 
intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 
prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 
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Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Mr  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 
Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

STORNETTA 

Visual  Resources 

A)  VRM  was  not  been  completed  for  this  management  area. 

B+O  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  II 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TIT 

D)  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  III 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  IV 

B+0  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  II 

Frontcountrv  Zones:  Class  TIT 

Wildlife  &  Fish 

A)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Follow  prescriptions  in 
the  draft  recovery  plans  for  the  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly, 
western  snowy  plover,  and  the  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver. 
Hathaway  Creek  would  not  be  available  for  livestock  grazing.  It 
would  be  fenced  in  with  100  foot  buffer  to  prevent  livestock  use 
in  the  riparian  area. 

B)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Same  as  A  and 
additionally:  Habitat  improvements  for  Western  snowy  plover 
would  include  the  leveling  and  removal  of  approximately  20 
acres  of  European  beach  grass.  Habitat  improvement  projects 
would  be  coordinated  with  Manchester  Beach  State  Park. 
Recreation  activities  and  livestock  grazing  would  not  be 
restricted  for  species  management  except  where  individual  small 
habitats  can  be  protected  if  conflicts  are  determined. 

C)  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Same  as  A  and 
additionally:  Mountain  beaver  habitat  would  be  excluded  from 
livestock  grazing  where  trampling  of  burrows  occurs  and 
potential  habitat  expansion  is  determine  to  be  likely.  Habitat 
improvement  for  western  snowy  plover  would  include  the 
leveling  and  removal  of  approximately  40  acres  of  European 
beachgrass.  Restore  the  Garcia  River  Estuary  Salt  Mashes  by 
removing  barriers  to  water  movement.  Open  ponds  to  tidal 
movement  and  flooding.  Restore  the  hydrology  and  flow  of  the 
adjoining  wetlands. 

Q  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Follow  prescriptions  in  the 
draft  recovery  plans  for  the  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly,  western  snowy 
plover,  and  the  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver.  Hathaway  Creek  would 
not  be  available  for  livestock  grazing.  It  would  be  fenced  in  with  100 
foot  buffer  to  prevent  livestock  use  in  the  riparian  area.  Mountain 
beaver  habitat  would  be  excluded  from  livestock  grazing  where 
trampling  of  burrows  occurs  and  potential  habitat  expansion  is 
determine  to  be  likely.  Habitat  improvement  for  western  snowy  plover 
would  include  the  leveling  and  removal  of  approximately  40  acres  of 
European  beachgrass.  Restore  the  Garcia  River  Estuary  Salt  Mashes  by 
removing  barriers  to  water  movement.  Open  ponds  to  tidal  movement 
and  flooding.  Restore  the  hydrology  and  flow  of  the  adjoining  wetlands. 

Habitat:  Prioritize  projects  on  the  reduction  of  invasive  plant 
populations.  Projects  to  move  toward  a  native  costal  prairie  would 
include  prescribed  burning,  pesticide  application  and  re -vegetation  of 
native  species. 
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Habitat:  Prioritize  projects  on  the  reduction  of  invasive  plant 
populations.  Projects  to  move  toward  a  native  costal  prairie 
would  include  prescribed  burning,  pesticide  application  and  re¬ 
vegetation  of  native  species. 

D1  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  Same  as  A  and 
additionally:  Plover  conservations  efforts  include  leveling  and 
clearing  approximately  60-80  acres  of  European  beachgrass. 
Livestock  would  be  fenced  as  necessary,  to  provide  for  habitat 
expansion  of  the  mountain  beaver  to  prevent  trampling  of 
burrows.  This  would  be  done  in  coordination  with  habitat 
improvements  for  the  Behreris  sillverspot  butterfly.  Livestock 
grazing  management  would  continue  for  the  maintenance  of 
violet  populations.  Habitat  improvement  projects  would  include 
prescribed  burning,  pesticide  application  and  re-vegetation  of 
native  species. 

Vegetation 

A)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

C)  5-10  acres  of  non- fire  fuels  treatment  would  be  implemented 
annually.  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing,  burning, 
or  pesticide  use)  up  to  400  acres  annually:  Italian  thistle,  arundo, 
perennial  pepperweed  and  tamarisk  with  pesticide. 

D)  5-10  acres  of  non- fire  fuels  treatment  would  be  implemented 
annually.  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing,  burning, 
or  pesticide  use)  up  to  500  acres  annually. 

C)  5-10  acres  of  non- fire  fuels  treatment  would  be  implemented 
annually.  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing,  burning,  or 
pesticide  use)  up  to  400  acres  annually:  Italian  thistle,  arundo,  perennial 
pepperweed  and  tamarisk  with  pesticide. 

Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland 
areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 
BLM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 
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projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement 
project  or  change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC. 
Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational 
institutions,  and  resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland 
areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field 
monitoring  to  develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all 
Ukiah  Field  Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Cultural  Resources 


A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts 
from  natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential 
conflict  with  other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM 
8100  Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and 
as  per  BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SF1PO. 

B)  .Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

Prioritize  protection  (law  enforcement  patrols  and  site 
monitoring)  for  cultural  resources. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 


C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Take  proactive  approach  to  archaeological  surveys,  site  documentation 
and  evaluation/NRHP  nominations. 
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Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Take  proactive  approach  to  archaeological  surveys,  site 
documentation  and  evaluation/NRHP  nominations. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Lands  and  Realty 


A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with 
federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private 
landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners 
as  need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands 
identified  for  retention. 

Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands.  Acquire  no  new  lands. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated 
as  “open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation 
section  where  legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands 
identified  for  retention. 

No  communications  sites  allowed. 

Exclusion  area. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for 
those  with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values. 


C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those  with 
greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve  public 
services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or  within 
public  lands. 

Avoidance  area. 
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or  to  serve  public  services.  Entire  area  open  to  rights-of-way 
applications,  with  applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis. 
Designate  corridor  delineated  in  1 992  Western  Regional  Corridor 
Study  as  a  rights-of-way  corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 

Special  Designations 

A)  ACECs:  No  ACECs. 

WSR:  No  determination  on  suitability  of  eligible  segments. 

B)  ACECs:  887-acre  ACEC  at  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands. 

WSR:  No  eligible  segments  recommended  as  suitable. 

C)  ACECs:  887-acre  ACEC  at  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands. 

WSR:  One  eligible  segment,  2.25  miles  of  the  Garcia  River,  in 
this  area  recommended  as  suitable. 

D)  ACECs:  887-acre  ACEC  at  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands. 

WSR:  All  eligible  segments  recommended  as  suitable. 

C)  ACECs:  887-acre  ACEC  at  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands. 

WSR:  One  eligible  segment,  2.25  miles  of  the  Garcia  River,  in  this  area 
recommended  as  suitable. 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and  biological 
resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A+B)  At  termination  or  expiration  of  existing  lease,  the  area 
would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed 
control  and / or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

C)  At  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  BLM 
would  complete  a  rangeland  and  environmental  assessment  to 
determine  at  what  level  livestock  grazing  would  be  allowed. 

Until  completion  of  these  assessments,  the  area  would  be 
considered  for  livestock  grazing,  subject  to  regulation  and  policy 
after  consultation  cooperation  and  cooperation  with  affected 
agencies  and  the  public. 

Construction  of  facilities  would  be  limited  to  protect  natural  and 
cultural  resources  and  the  scenic  character  of  the  Point  Arena 
area. 

C)  At  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  BLM  would 
complete  a  rangeland  and  environmental  assessment  to  determine  at 
what  level  livestock  grazing  would  be  allowed.  Until  completion  of 
these  assessments,  the  area  would  be  considered  for  livestock  grazing, 
subject  to  regulation  and  policy  after  consultation  cooperation  and 
cooperation  with  affected  agencies  and  the  public. 

Construction  of  facilities  would  be  limited  to  protect  natural  and  cultural 
resources  and  the  scenic  character  of  the  Point  Arena  area. 
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D)  At  termination  or  expiration  of  existing  lease,  the  area  would 
be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Develop  an  Allotment  Management  Plan  and  construct  facilities 
for  uniform  utilization  and  maximum  forage  production. 

Convert  areas  with  exotic  unpalatable  species  to  native  palatable 
species. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  No  prescribed  burning 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  10  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  25  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  10  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  0  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  25  acres 

D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  50  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  25  acres 

Fluid/ Leas  able 
Minerals 

All)  Closed  to  leasing 

All)  Closed  to  leasing 

Solid  Minerals 

A)  Closed  to  sales 

Not  open  to  entry. 

B,  C,  D)  Closed  to  sales. 

Proposed  withdrawal  from  mining  and  mineral  laws. 

B,  C,  D)  Closed  to  sales. 

Proposed  withdrawal  from  mining  and  mineral  laws. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

B,  C,  D)  Exclusion  area 

B,  C,  D)  Exclusion  area. 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

A)  Open  routes:  3.27  miles 

B)  Open  routes:  3.27  miles 

Proposed  20miles  in  new  trails 

C)  Open  routes:  3.27  miles 

Proposed  25  miles  in  new  trails 
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C)  Open  routes:  3.27  miles 

Proposed  25  miles  in  new  trails 

D)  Open  routes:  6.16  miles 

Proposed  35  miles  in  new  trails 

Recreation 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

A+B)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized 

C+D)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized  Merbanized 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized  Mechanized 

C+D)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized  Merh^nizerl 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized  Meehanized 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits 
and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations 
on  an  as-requested  basis. 

D)  Construct/ maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks 
throughout  planning  area.  Additional  programs  and 
presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional  programs 
and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A+B)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve 

soil  health/ fertility,  prevent/minimize  erosion/compaction, 
mihimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish 
photo  points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Monitor  affects  on  soil  health  of  grazing  and  other  public 
activities.  Monitor  and  record  data  on  known  sinkholes  and 
blowholes.  Determine  affects  of  geological  activity  on  soils. 
Require  grazing  lessee(s)  to  install  temporary  fencing  around  all 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of  existing 
roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo  points  for 
long-term  monitoring. 

Monitor  affects  on  soil  health  of  grazing  and  other  public  activities. 

Monitor  and  record  data  on  known  sinkholes  and  blowholes. 

Determine  affects  of  geological  activity  on  soils.  Require  grazing 
lessee(s)  to  install  temporary  fencing  around  all  streams,  waterways,  and 
sloughs,  as  necessary. 
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streams,  waterways,  and  sloughs,  as  necessary. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Close  riparian  zones  to  all  grazing  and  equestrian  use.  Provide 
for  permanent  fencing  around  standing  water. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 

disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur 
without  intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach 
to  prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 

area.  Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis. 

Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet  National 

Meet  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  CAA. 

Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

GEYSERS 

Visual  Resources 

A)  VRM  Class  II-IV. 

B1  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  II 

Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 

C)  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  III 

Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 

D1  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  IV 

Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 

O  Middlecountrv  Zones:  Class  III 

Rural  Zones:  Class  IV 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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Wildlife  &  Fish 

A+B)  Habitat:  Habitat  Management  would  primarily  be  passive 
and  would  focus  on  maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and 
fish  population  by  preventing  adverse  impacts  from  geothermal 
developments.  Protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitats  would 
focus  on  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats. 

Migratory  Birds:  Ensure  that  any  energy  development  has 
adequate  measures  to  protect  migratory  bird  habitat  and  flight 
routes. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Augmentation  of  existing 
native  naturalized  species  would  be  considered  where 
appropriate. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A  except  prescribed  burning  actions. 

C+D)  Habitat:  Habitat  Management  would  primarily  be  passive  and 
would  focus  on  maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish 
population  by  preventing  adverse  impacts  from  geothermal 
developments.  Protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitats  would  focus  on 
riparian  and  native  oak  habitats. 

Migratory  Birds:  Ensure  that  any  energy  development  has  adequate 
measures  to  protect  migratory  bird  habitat  and  flight  routes. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations:  Augmentation  of  existing  native 

naturalized  species  would  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

Vegetation 

A+B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 

accomplished. 

C+D)  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually. 

Any  effective  weed  treatment  would  be  allowed  if  populations 
were  discovered. 

C+D)  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Any 
effective  weed  treatment  would  be  allowed  if  populations  were 
discovered. 

Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland 
areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 
BUM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement 
project  or  change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC. 
Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational 
institutions,  and  resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 
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D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wedand 
areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field 
monitoring  to  develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all 
Ukiah  Field  Office  riparian/ wetland  areas.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

Cultural  Resources 

A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 

from  natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential 
conflict  with  other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM 
8100  Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and 
as  per  BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/ collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Lands  and  Realty 

A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  those  with 

landowners. 

greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve  public 
services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or  within 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners 
as  need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands 
identified  for  retention. 

public  lands. 
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Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  rights-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

Retain  all  lands.  Acquire  no  new  lands. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated 
as  “open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation 
section  where  legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands 
identified  for  retention. 

No  communication  sites  allowed. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for 
those  with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values, 
or  to  serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings 
adjacent  to  or  within  public  lands. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for 
those  with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values, 
or  'to  serve  public  services.  Entire  area  open  to  rights-of-way 
applications,  with  applications  taken  on  case-by-case  basis. 
Designate  corridor  delineated  in  1992  Western  'Regional  Corridor 
Study  as  a  rights-of-way  corridor  where  it  crosses  public  lands. 

Special  Designations 

All)  No  ACECs,  WSRs,  or  Wilderness  Areas. 

All)  No  ACECs,  WSRs,  or  Wilderness  Areas. 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and  biological 
resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 
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Livestock  Grazing 

All)  No  active  allotments  in  the  Geysers  Area.  The  only 
additional  livestock  use  allowed  will  be  through  contracting  use 
or  free  use  for  weed  eradication  and/or  maintenance  of  fire 
lines  or  prescribed  burns. 

All)  No  active  allotments  in  the  Geysers  Area.  The  only  additional 
livestock  use  allowed  will  be  through  contracting  use  or  free  use  for 
weed  eradication  and/ or  maintenance  of  fire  lines  or  prescribed  burns. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  25  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  100  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 

D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  200  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  2,000  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  100  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 

Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  250  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

C+D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  500  acres 

Fluid/  Le  as  able 
Minerals 

All)  Open  to  leasing. 

All)  Open  to  leasing. 

Solid  Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

B,  C,  D)  Available 

B,  C,  D)  Available 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

A)  Open  routes:  6.31  miles,  most  limited  to  general  deer  season 

B)  Open  routes:  1.56  miles 

C)  Open  routes:  6.31  miles 

Proposed  20  miles  in  new  trails 

D)  Open  routes:  6.31  miles 

Proposed  40  miles  in  new  trails 

C)  Open  routes:  6.31  miles 

Proposed  20  miles  in  new  trails 

Recreation 

Allowable  uses  for  ROS  zones: 

O  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Shooting- 
Rural:  Non-motorized.  Mechanized.  Motorized 
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A)  Middlecountrv:  Non-mo torized,  Mechanized,  Shooting 

Rural:  Non-mo  torized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized 

Shooting 

B)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized 

Rural:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized 

C)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Shooting 

Rural:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized 

D)  Aliddlecountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Shooting 

Rural:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized  Shooting 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits 
and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations 
on  an  as-requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 
Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully 
interactive  web  site. 

D)  Construct/ maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks 
throughout  planning  area.  Additional  programs  and 
presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A,B,D)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve 

soil  health/ fertility,  prevent/ minimize  erosion/compaction, 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish 
photo  points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of  existing 
roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo  points  for 
long-term  monitoring. 

Evaluate  current  powerplant/ drilling  pad  locations,  roads,  pipelines, 
transmission  lines,  rights-of-ways,  and  other  facilities  for  sediment 
production.  Apply  mitigation  measure  as  needed. 
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Evaluate  current  powerplant/ drilling  pad  locations,  roads, 
pipelines,  transmission  lines,  rights-of-ways,  and  other  facilities 
for  sediment  production.  Apply  mitigation  measure  as  needed. 

Evaluate  all  new  proposed  powerplant  and  implement 
mitigation  measures,  as  necessary. 

Evaluate  all  new  proposed  powerplant  and  implement  mitigation 
measures,  as  necessary. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur 
without  intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

Establish  scientific  methodology  to  assess  the  unique  features  in 
Geysers. 

D)  Same  as  Alternative  C. 

Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach  to 
prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 

Establish  scientific  methodology  to  assess  the  unique  features  in 

Geysers. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning 
area.  Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis. 

Meet  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  CAA. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 

Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Air  Act. 

SCATTERED  TRACTS 

Visual  Resources 

A)  VRM  was  not  been  completed  in  previous  management 
plans. 

B)  VRM  Class  II 

C)  The  Cedars  and  lands  adjacent  to  Montgomery  Woods  State 
Park:  VRM  Class  II 

Black  Forest:  Class  II 

All  other  areas:  VRM  Class  III 

C)  The  Cedars  and  lands  adjacent  to  Montgomery  Woods  State  Park: 

VRM  Class  II 

Black  Forest:  Class  II 

All  other  areas:  VRM  Class  III 
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Vegetation 


Riparian  and  Wetland 
Resources 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 


D)  Same  as  Alternative  C. 

Black  Forest:  Class  III 

A+B)  Habitat:  Habitat  management  would  primarily  be  passive 
and  would  focus  on  eliminating  unauthori2ed  uses  affecting 
habitat  for  wildlife  and  fish  populations. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alt  A  except  prescribed  burning  actions. 

A+B)  Weed  treatments  using  mowing  or  pesticides  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

C)  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually. 
Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use) 
would  be  done  on  up  to  10  acres  annually  (includes  noxious 
weed  prescribe  burns). 

D  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually. 
Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use) 
would  be  done  on  up  to  10  acres  annually  (includes  noxious 
weed  prescribe  burns). 

A+B)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland 
areas. 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints.  Identify  emerging  issues  through  field  monitoring. 
BUM  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss 
projects. 

C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement 
project  or  change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC. 
Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational 
institutions,  and  resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

D)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland 
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C+D)  Same  as  Alt  A  except  prescribed  burning  actions. 


C)  Use  non-fire  fuels  treatment  on  5  to  10  acres  annually.  Noxious 
weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use)  would  be  done  on 
up  to  10  acres  annually  (includes  noxious  weed  prescribe  burns). 


C)  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Assess  riparian  areas  no  in  PFC.  Develop  and  implement  project  or 
change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  activities. 
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areas. 

Collect  baseline  data  where  gaps  exist.  Perform  field 
monitoring  to  develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all 
Ukiah  Field  Office  riparian /wetland  areas.  Continue  to 
collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and 
resource  conservation  districts  in  activities. 

Cultural  Resources 

A)  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources. 

Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts 
from  natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential 
conflict  with  other  resource  uses. 

Current  practices  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM 
8100  Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and 
as  per  BLM  California  Programmatic  Agreement  with  SHPO. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination/collaboration  with  tribes  would  increase,  as  would 
research  and  public  education  efforts. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

C+D)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

Lands  and  Realty 

A)  Manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management 
efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  in  coordination  with 
federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private 
landowners. 

Acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise.  Obtain  legal 
public  access  or  administrative  access  form  willing  landowners 
as  need  arises.  Prioritize  obtaining  access  for  public  lands 
identified  for  retention. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as 
“open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section  where 
legal  public  access  is  not  available. 

Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Consider  disposal,  except  for  following:  Greenough  Ridge /Montgomery 
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Continue  to  allow  for  use  of  exiting  nghts-of-way  and 
communication  structures  and  facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or 
exclusion  areas. 

All  parcels  inefficient  for  public  management,  scattered  and 
isolated,  considered  for  possible  disposal,  as  opportunities  arise. 

B)  Same  as  Alternative  A. 

Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated 
as  “open”  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation 
section  where  legal  public  access  is  not  available.  Prioritize 
acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for 
retention. 

Consider  disposal,  except  for  following:  Greenough 
Ridge/Montgomery  Woods,  Impassable  Rocks/Eagle  Peak, 

Pine  Ridge,  potential  marbled  murrelet  habitat,  other 
endangered  species  habitat,  the  Cedars,  Grapevine,  Cold 
Canyon,  as  well  as  other  parcels  identified  in  Section  2.8.4.10. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for 
those  with  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values, 
or  to  serve  public  services.  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings 
adjacent  to  or  within  public  lands. 

D)  All  Scatted  Tracts  would  be  identified  for  disposal. 


Special  Designations  A)  No  ACECs 


B)  781 -acre  Black  Forest  ACEC 

C)  781 -acre  Black  Forest  ACEC 
1,500-acre  “The  Cedars”  ACEC 
40-acre  ACEC  known  as  “Lost  Valley’ 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Woods,  Impassable  Rocks/Eagle  Peak,  Pine  Ridge,  potential  marbled 
murrelet  habitat,  other  endangered  species  habitat,  the  Cedars, 

Grapevine,  Cold  Canyon,  as  well  as  other  parcels  identified  in  Section 
2.8.4.10. 


C)  781-acre  Black  Forest  ACEC 
1,500-acre  “The  Cedars”  ACEC 
40-acre  ACEC  known  as  “Lost  Valley” 
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D)  781 -acre  Black  Forest  ACEC 

1 ,500-acre  “The  Cedars”  ACEC 

40-acre  ACEC  known  as  “Lost  Valley” 

558-acre  “Quail  Ridge”  ACEC 

Forest  Management 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/enhance  recreational  and 
biological  resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

All)  Manage  forest  lands  to  protect/ enhance  recreational  and  biological 
resources.  No  commercial  timber  harvest  allowed. 

Livestock  Grazing 

A)  Salt  Creek  and  Ritcher  Leases  would  remain  active.  The  only 
additional  livestock  use  allowed  will  be  through  contracting  use 
or  free  use  for  weed  eradication  and/ or  maintenance  of  fire 
lines  or  prescribed  burns. 

B)  Salt  Creek  and  Ritcher  allotments  would  become  unavailable 
to  livestock  grazing  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  leases  or 
sale  of  the  base  property.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotments 
would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed 
control  and/or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

C)  The  Ritcher  Lease  and  Salt  Creek  allotments  would  be 
available  for  livestock  grazing.  Areas  outside  the  existing 
allotments  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for 
weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

D)  The  Ritcher  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing.  Areas  that  are  not  designated  for  disposal  would  be 
available  for  livestock  grazing.  Areas  that  are  designated  for 
disposal  would  be  available  for  temporary  livestock  grazing, 
while  the  lands  are  in  public  ownership. 

C)  The  Ritcher  Lease  and  Salt  Creek  allotments  would  be  available  for 

livestock  grazing.  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotments  would  only  be 
available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous 
fuels  reduction. 

Prescribed  Fire 

A+B)  Average  annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  100  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  250  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  2,500  acres 

D)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  400  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  4,000  acres 

C)  Annual  prescribed  burn:  Up  to  250  acres 

Decadal  target:  Up  to  2,500  acres 
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Mechanical 

Treatment 

A+B)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  100  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  1 ,000  acres 

D)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,500  acres 

C)  Decadal  target:  Up  to  1,000  acres 

Fluid/Leasable 

Minerals 

All)  Open  to  leasing. 

All)  Open  to  leasing. 

Solid  Minerals 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

All)  All  areas  available  for  sales  and  open  to  entry. 

Wind  Energy 

A)  No  current  decisions  addressing  wind  energy  —  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis 

B,  C,  D)  Available 

B,  C,  D)  Available 

Travel  Management 
and  Route 

Designation 

A)  Most  areas  in  Scattered  Tracts  have  no  legal  public  access 
and  no  route  inventory. 

B)  Remove  and  rehabilitate  any  existing  routes. 

C)  Develop  up  to  25  miles  of  trails. 

D)  Develop  up  to  35  miles  of  trails. 

C)  Develop  up  to  25  miles  of  trails. 

Recreation 

Allowable  uses  by  ROS  zone: 

A)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized  Motorized 
Shooting 

Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized 

Shooting 

B)  Middlecountrv:  Non  motorized 

Frontcountrv:  Non-motorized 

C)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized 
Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized 

D)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Motorized 
Shooting 

C)  Middlecountrv:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized  Motorized 

Frontcountry:  Non-motorized,  Mechanized,  Limited  Motorized 

ere  n n 
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Frontcountrv:  Non-mo torized,  Mechanized,  Motorized, 

Shooting 

Interpretation  and 
Education 

A)  No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed.  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or 
presentations  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

B)  Minimal  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Existing  exhibits 
and  kiosks  maintained.  Additional  programs  or  presentations 
on  an  as-requested  basis. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and 
develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area. 
Additional  programs  and  presentations  available.  Fully 
interactive  web  site. 

D)  Construct / maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry 
portals.  Identify  and  develop  new  exhibits  and  kiosks 
throughout  planning  area.  Additional  programs  and 
presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

C)  Adequate  interpretive  facilities  constructed.  Identify  and  develop 
new  exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  planning  area.  Additional  programs 
and  presentations  available.  Fully  interactive  web  site. 

Soil  Resources 

A,  B,  D)  Continue  current  management  (e.g.,  maintain/improve 
soil  health/ fertility,  prevent/minimize  erosion/ compaction,  and 
minimize/monitor  suspended  sediment). 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of 
existing  roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish 
photo  points  for  long-term  monitoring. 

Collect  baseline  data  of  soil  health,  productivity,  growing 
medium  for  native  vegetation  onsite,  sited  stability,  and  upland 
hydrologic  function.  Locate  and  assess  roads  and  trails  that 
were  in  use  before  acquisition.  Use  data  and  analysis  for  project 
planning  and  prioritizing  of  activities. 

C)  Same  as  Alternative  A.  Inventory  sediment  production  of  existing 
roads  and  trails.  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo  points  for 
long-term  monitoring. 

Collect  baseline  data  of  soil  health,  productivity,  growing  medium  for 
native  vegetation  onsite,  sited  stability,  and  upland  hydrologic  function. 
Locate  and  assess  roads  and  trails  that  were  in  use  before  acquisition. 

Use  data  and  analysis  for  project  planning  and  prioritizing  of  activities. 

Water  Resources 

A)  Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place.  Respond  to 
disturbances  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel 
constraints. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/ stabilize  water  temperature. 
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B)  Maintain  existing  conditions.  Let  natural  processes  occur 
without  intervention. 

C)  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and 
regulate/stabilize  water  temperature. 

D)  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues.  Proactive  approach 
to  prevention  of  further  negative  impacts  to  water  quality. 

Air  Quality 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning 
area.  Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis. 

Meet  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Mr 
Act. 

All)  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  planning  area. 

Apply  mitigation  measures  on  project-by-project  basis.  Meet  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  Clean  Mr  Act. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  prepared  this  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  to  provide  direction  for  managing  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  planning  area  and  to  analyze  the  environmental  effects  resulting  from  implementing  the 
alternatives  addressed  in  this  Draft  RMP.  Under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA),  the  BLM  is  directed  to  “develop,  maintain,  and,  when  appropriate,  revise  land  use  plans  which 
provide  by  tracts  or  areas  for  use  of  the  public  lands”  (43  U.S.C.  1712).  This  RMP  has  been  developed  to 
meet  that  mandate  by  updating  and  expanding  the  Ukiah  Field  Office’s  original  1976  Management 
Framework  Plan. 


1.1  LOCATION  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  includes  approximately  300,000  acres  of  BLM-managed  surface  acres  and 
214,000  additional  subsurface  acres  (mineral  estate)  in  northern  California  (see  Figure  1-1).  The 
geographic  area  includes  all  BLM  managed  public  lands  within  the  counties  of  Marin,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Mendocino  (south  of  Willits),  Lake,  Napa,  Yolo,  Colusa,  and  Glenn.  There  are  approximately  1.5  million 
people  living  within  this  region.  Most  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the  southern  reaches  of  the 
Ukiah  field  Office  area,  where  there  is  the  least  amount  of  public  lands.  Public  lands  administered  by  the 
field  office  are  influenced  by  the  large  metropolitan  centers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  and  the 
Sacramento  Region,  particularly  as  many  of  Ukiah’s  public  land  visitors  come  from  these  areas. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  area  of  responsibility  is  not  a  continuous  geographic  area  of  public  land.  It  is 
spread  across  nine  counties,  generally  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  west  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and  south  of  Humboldt  County.  The  planning  area  is 
separated  into  nine  management  areas  (see  Figure  1-1)  as  follows: 

•  Cow  Mountain:  The  Cow  Mountain  area  is  about  60,000  acres,  of  which  about  50,000  acres  are 
public  lands,  located  in  the  mountains  east  of  Ukiah,  south  of  Highway  20,  north  of  Hopland, 
and  west  of  Scotts  Valley,  with  a  few  small  private  in-holdings  within  a  large  block  of  public  land. 
The  area  is  sometimes  further  delineated  between  North  Cow  Mountain  and  South  Cow 
Mountain. 

•  Knoxville:  The  Knoxville  area  is  about  35,000  acres,  including  about  24,000  acresof  public  land. 
It  is  located  just  south  of  the  Cache  Creek  area  and  north  of  Lake  Berryessa. 

•  Indian  Valley:  The  Indian  Valley  area  is  about  51,000  acres,  including  about  44,000  acres  of 
public  land.  The  area  also  includes  Walker  Ridge.  It  is  bounded  by  Indian  Valley  and  Bear 
Valley  on  the  east  and  north,  Long  Valley  and  the  Mendocino  National  Forest  to  the  west,  and 
Highway  20  to  the  south.  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  is  in  the  center  of  the  area.  There  is 
interspersed  private  land  especially  at  the  south  and  southeast.  The  reservoir  shoreline  is  mostly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG). 

•  Cache  Creek:  The  Cache  Creek  area  encompasses  approximately  124,000  acres,  including 
about  70,000  acres  of  public  land.  It  also  includes  the  BLM  managed  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area 
and  the  Rocky  Creek  /  Cache  Creek  wilderness  study  area.  It  trends  NW/SE,  and  is  generally 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Highway  20  and  the  North  Fork  of  Cache  Creek,  on  the  west  by 
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Highway  53,  on  the  south  by  Morgan  Valley  and  the  Berryessa  Knoxville  Road,  and  on  the  east 
by  Blue  Ridge. 

•  Cedar  Roughs:  The  Cedar  Roughs  area  is  about  12,000  acres,  including  about  6,700  acres  of 
public  land.  The  area  contains  the  Cedar  Roughs  wilderness  study  area.  It  is  on  the  southwest 
side  of  Lake  Berryessa  south  of  Pope  Creek.  Hardin  Creek  and  Baldy  Mountain  are  to  the 
southwest  of  the  WSA,  and  the  WSA  extends  to  Iron  Mountain  on  the  southeast. 

•  Berryessa:  The  Berryessa  management  area  covers  an  area  of  about  56,000  acres,  including 
about  15,000  acres  of  public  land  around  Berryessa  peak,  east  of  Lake  Berryessa.  The  area  is  on 
a  mountain  ridge  and  is  generally  inaccessible  to  die  public. 

•  Stornetta:  The  Stometta  Public  Lands  are  a  recent  acquisition.  Donated  from  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  the  BLM  on  July  1,  2004,  the  Stometta  Public  Lands  consist  of  1,132  acres  of 
coastline  property  located  along  the  southern  Mendocino  Coast.  The  property  is  comprised  of 
over  two  miles  of  Pacific  coastline,  two  miles  of  the  Garcia  River,  the  Garcia  River  estuary,  % 
mile  of  beach  adjacent  to  Manchester  State  Park,  and  a  five-acre  island  called  Sea  Lion  Rocks. 
The  property  is  recognized  by  several  state  and  federal  agencies  as  containing  significant  natural 
and  cultural  resources  including  important  wildlife  habitat,  several  riparian  corridors,  extensive 
wetlands,  ponds  and  other  water  sources,  cypress  groves,  meadows,  and  sand  dunes.  The 
Stometta  Public  Lands  also  serve  as  a  gateway  to  the  recently  established  California  Coastal 
National  Monument  (CCNM).  Sea  Lion  Rocks  is  now  a  part  of  the  CCNM.  The  CCNM,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM,  is  approximately  200  acres  of  rocks  and  islands  which  stand  above 
mean  high  tide  and  extend  12  nautical  miles  into  the  Pacific.  Of  the  included  rocks  and  islands, 
the  most  recognized  and  photographed  portion  of  the  Monument  is  located  along  the 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma  coastlines. 

•  The  Geysers:  The  Geysers  area  straddles  the  Lake  County/Sonoma  County  line.  The  Geysers 
area  is  comprised  of  approximately  37,000  acres,  of  which  about  7,100  acres  are  public  land. 

•  Scattered  Tracts:  The  Scattered  Tracts  management  unit  comprises  the  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area  that  are  not  in  any  of  the  other  management  areas.  These  tracts  are  mostly  small 
parcels  of  public  land  surrounded  by  private  property,  which  makes  them  inaccessible  to  the 
public.  BLM  managed  Scattered  Tracts  total  approximately  47,000  acres. 

The  RMP  is  being  prepared  using  BLM’s  planning  regulations  and  guidance  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976.  An  EIS  is  also  included  in  this 
document  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA),  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  regulations  for  implanting  NEPA  (40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  1500- 
1508),  and  requirements  of  BLM’s  NEPA  Handbook,  H-1790-1. 

1.1.1  Planning  Area  Description  and  Map 

The  formal  plan  decision  area  encompasses  public  lands  and  resources  managed  by  the  BLM’s  Ukiah 
Field  Office.  Formal  decisions  in  the  plan  will  only  apply  to  these  lands  (see  Figure  1-1). 
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BLM  planning  guidance  promotes  making  land  use  plan  decisions  at  different  geographic  scales  to  ensure 
that  issues  are  addressed  in  dieir  entirety  and  to  encourage  public  involvement.  Development  of  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office  Resource  Management  Plan  will  follow  this  guidance  and  address  certain  issues  that 
extend  beyond  the  planning  area  so  that  they  are  considered  holistically. 

1.1.2  Purpose  and  Need  for  the  Ukiah  Resource  Management  Plan 

The  purpose  of  the  Ukiah  RMP  is  to  provide  guidance  in  the  management  of  the  lands  and  resources 
administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  of  the  BLM  that  will:  address  conflicts  between  motorized, 
mechanized,  and  non-motorized/non-mechanized  recreationists;  protect  sensitive  natural  and  cultural 
resources  from  impacts  due  to  increased  recreational  use  and  other  land  uses;  provide  guidance  for  wind 
energy  development;  and  address  other  planning  issues  raised  during  the  scoping  process.  The  Ukiah 
RMP  will  also  be  comprehensive  in  nature,  providing  guidance  for  management  of  all  uses  and  resources 
administered  by  BLM  in  the  planning  area. 

The  need  to  develop  the  Ukiah  RMP  arises  from  numerous  changes  in  circumstances  since  the  current 
land  use  plan  decisions  were  adopted.  The  following  list  of  specific  factors  illustrates  the  need  for 
preparation  of  an  updated  Management  Plan.  The  existing  Management  Framework  Plans  are  20-30 
years  old.  Many  conditions,  both  social  and  resource-based,  have  changed  since  their  adoption, 
including: 

•  The  passage  of  the  FLPMA  in  1976  established  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  and  management  of  public  lands. 

•  Listing  under  the  1973  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  of  the  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver 

( Aplodontia  rufa  nigra),  bald  eagle  ( [Haliaeetus  leucocephalus),  northern  spotted  owl  {Stnx  occidentals 
caurina),  brown  pelican  ( Pelecanus  occidentals ),  western  snowy  plover  ( Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus), 
marbled  murrelet  ( Brachyramphus  marmoratus),  California  red-legged  frog  (Ran a  aurora  draytonii ), 
chinook  king  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  tshanytscha ),  coho  silver  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  kisutch),  steelhead 
( Oncorhynchus  my  kiss),  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly  ( Speyeria  yerene  behrensii ),  and  valley  elderberry 
longhorn  beetle  (Desmocerus  calif ornicus  dimorphys).  Current  management  plans  do  not  specifically 
address  protection  of  these  listed  species. 

•  The  nine  counties  in  which  the  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  located,  as  well  as 
the  entire  State  of  California,  have  undergone  dramatic  changes  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  since  1976.  These  changes  have  led  to  increases  in  demand  for  use  of  the  public 
lands  for  recreation  and  energy  production  as  well  as  an  increased  awareness  and  social  value 
placed  on  the  cultural  and  natural  resources  in  the  planning  area.  Particularly,  recreation  on 
public  lands  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  30  years,  both  in  levels  of  use  and  in  the 
kinds  of  recreational  activities,  much  of  which  is  not  addressed  in  the  existing  management  plans. 

•  In  recent  years,  local  and  regional  conservation  organizations  have  increasingly  looked  to  the 
BLM  to  acquire  lands  for  conservation  purposes,  or  have  acquired  lands  to  donate  to  the  BLM. 
BLM  must  provide  management  of  these  lands  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
acquired. 
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1.2  VISION  STATEMENT 

The  following  vision  and  mission  statement  was  developed  based  on  the  direction,  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
legislation  and  policies  establishing  management  of  the  area,  and  input  from  the  public  during  the 
scoping  process  for  the  plan: 

“The  BLM  Ukiah  Field  Office  will  manage  the  public  lands  and  split  estate  mineral  resources  m 
ways  that  sustain  their  health,  diversity,  and  productivity  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations.” 

Our  vision  for  die  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  to  balance  recreational  opportunities  and  environmentally 
responsible  commercial  activities  with  the  conservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources.  To  achieve  that 
vision,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  will: 

•  Manage  public  lands  as  “keepers  of  the  public  trust,”  providing  a  variety  of  resource 
opportunities  and  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  everyone. 

•  Maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  our  diverse  landscapes  and  ecosystems. 

•  Protect  the  public  lands  from  abuse. 

•  Respect  community  values  and  seek  opportunities  for  local  involvement  in  area  conservation  and 
use. 


1 .3  PLANNING  PROCESS 

1.3.1  Planning  Process  and  Schedule 

The  BLM  follows  a  detailed  planning  process,  described  in  Table  1-1,  along  with  the  key  timeframes  for 
this  RMP.  Additional  information  regarding  the  BLM  land  use  planning  process  can  be  found  in  Land 
Use  Planning  Handbook  (BLM  Handbook  H-1601-1)  (BLM  2005). 

1.3.2  RMP  Development 

The  development  and  adoption  of  an  RMP  constitutes  a  major  federal  action  and  is  therefore  subject  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969.  NEPA  requires  federal  agencies  to  consider 
environmental  consequences  in  their  decision-making  processes,  so  as  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment  through  well-informed  federal  decisions  based  on  sound  science.  The  President’s  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  issued  regulations  for  implementing  NEPA  (40  CFR  1500-1508), 
including  provisions  on  the  content  and  procedural  aspects  of  the  required  environmental  analysis.  The 
most  comprehensive  level  of  analysis  is  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  or  EIS— the  level  being 
applied  to  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  RMP.  Development  of  the  alternatives  considered  in  this  RMP,  and 
assessment  of  their  effects,  is  required  by  NEPA.  This  document  is  a  joint  RMP/EIS  and  fulfills  NEPA 
requirements,  CEQ  regulations  for  implementing  NEPA,  and  the  requirements  of  BLM’s  NEPA 
Handbook,  H- 1790-1. 
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Table  1-1:  BLM  Planning  Process 


BLM  PLANNING  PROCESS  STEP 

DESCRIPTION 

TIMEFRAME 

Prepare  to  Plan 

A  preparation  plan  provides  the  foundation  for  the 

planning  process  by  identifying  the  preliminary 
issues  to  be  addressed,  the  skills  need  to  address 
them,  a  preliminary  budget  that  can  be  used  for  the 
cost  estimate,  preliminary  planning  criteria,  and  data 
and  metadata  available  and  needed. 

Completed  July  2004 

Conduct  Scoping 

Issues  and  concerns  are  identified  through  a  30-day 
scoping  process  that  includes  the  public,  Indian 
tribes,  other  federal  agencies,  and  state  and  local 
governments.  Planning  criteria  are  also  developed 
to  ensure  decisions  are  made  to  address  the  issues 
pertinent  to  the  planning  effort. 

Completed  November 

2004 

Analyze  the  Management 
Situation 

The  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  (AIMS) 

describes  the  current  condition  and  trends  of  the 
resources  and  uses/activities  in  the  planning  area. 

Completed  November 

2004 

Formulate  Alternatives 

A  range  of  reasonable  management  alternatives  that 
address  issues  identified  during  scoping  is 
developed. 

Completed  April  2005 

Analyze  Effects  of 

Alternatives 

The  estimated  environmental  effects  of  each 

alternative  are  estimated  and  analyzed. 

Completed  June  2005 

Select  a  Preferred  Alternative 

The  alternative  that  best  resolves  planning  issues  is 
identified  as  the  preferred  alternative. 

Completed  June  2005 

Prepare  a  Draft  RMP/Draft 
EIS 

The  Draft  RMP/Draft  EIS  and  NOA  are  issued  and 

made  available  to  the  public  for  a  review  period  of 

90  calendar  days.  During  this  time,  the  BTM  will 
hold  another  round  of  public  meetings  to  gather 
comments,  as  well  as  accepting  comments  in 
writing. 

Draft  RMP/EIS: 

published  September 

2005 

Prepare  a  Proposed 
RMP/Final  EIS 

After  comments  to  the  draft  document  have  been 
received  and  analyzed,  the  draft  is  modified  as 
necessary.  The  Proposed  RMP/Final  EIS  and  NOA 
are  published  and  made  available  for  public  review 
for  30  calendar  days  (60-day  Governor’s 

Consistency  Review  Period). 

Estimated  April/May 

2006 

Prepare  Record  of 

Decision /Approved  RMP 

A  record  of  decision  (ROD)  is  signed  to  approve  the 
Final  RMP/EIS. 

Estimated  September 

2006 

Implement,  Monitor,  and 
Evaluate  Plan  Decisions 

Management  measures  outlined  in  the  approved 
plan  are  implemented  on  the  ground,  and  future 
monitoring  is  conducted  to  test  their  effectiveness. 
Changes  are  made  as  necessary  to  achieve  desired 
results. 

Ongoing  upon  approval 

During  implementation  of  the  RMP,  additional  documentation  may  be  required  to  comply  with  NEPA, 
such  as  environmental  assessments  (EA)  for  site-specific  actions.  All  such  documents  would  be  prepared 
with  the  appropriate  level  of  public  input.  Implementing  RMP  decisions  would  be  monitored  continually 
to  ensure  successful  results.  The  implementation  progress  would  also  be  evaluated  periodically.  RMP 
amendments  would  be  prepared  if  a  proposed  management  action  was  not  consistent  with  the  RMP- 
prescribed  decisions.  Revisions  or  amendments  to  the  RMP  may  be  necessary  to  accommodate  changes 
in  resource  or  user  needs,  policies,  or  regulations.  An  RMP  revision  involves  preparation  of  a  new  RMP 
to  replace  the  existing  one.  An  RMP  amendment  is  initiated  by  the  need  to  consider  monitoring  and 
evaluation  findings,  new  data,  new  or  revised  policy,  a  change  in  circumstances,  or  a  proposed  action  that 
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may  result  in  a  change  in  the  scope  of  resource  uses  or  a  change  in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  decisions  of 
the  approved  plan  (43  CFR  1610.5-5). 

1.3.3  Collaboration  and  Public  Participation 

BLM  officially  initiated  the  planning  process  for  the  Ukiah  RMP  with  publication  of  a  Notice  of  Intent  in 
die  Federal  Register  on  June  21,  2004  (volume  69,  no.  118).  Media  releases  requested  public  mput  and 
announced  public  scoping  open  houses,  held  in  eight  cities  during  August  and  September  2004,  and  one 
field  trip.  The  formal  scoping  period  ended  September  15,  2004,  although  additional  comments  were 
accepted  after  that  date.  A  total  of  over  647  written  comments  were  compiled  as  of  September  16,  -00  . 
These  comments  were  recorded  and  categorized  according  to  both  source  and  topic,  and  were  then 
compiled,  reviewed,  and  assessed  in  a  scoping  report  completed  by  the  BLM  m  November  2004. 

Following  scoping,  BLM  held  four  public  Alternative  Development  Workshops  in  February  2005.  These 
workshops  engaged  the  public,  agencies,  and  tribes  in  the  process  of  developing  management  alternatives 
for  consideration  in  tins  Draft  RMP/Draft  EIS  and  helped  BLM  select  a  preferred  alternative. 

More  information  related  to  public  collaborative  planning  activities  is  contained  in  Chapter  5  of  this 
document  and  in  the  Scopmg  Report,  available  online  at  www.ca.blm.gov/ukiah. 

1.3.4  Planning  Criteria 

Planning  criteria  identify  the  legal,  policy,  and  regulatory  constraints  that  direct  or  limit  BLM’s  ability  to 
resolve  issues.  They  also  help  guide  the  development  of  alternatives.  Planning  criteria  are  based  on 
standards  prescribed  by  applicable  law  and  regulations,  agency  guidance,  analysis  of  informauon  pertinent 
to  the  planning  area,  the  result  of  coordination  with  the  public,  government  agencies,  and  Native 
American  tribes,  and  professional  judgment. 

Draft  planning  criteria  were  completed  just  prior  to  the  open  houses  held  m  August  2004,  and  public 
comment  on  the  criteria  was  solicited  at  those  meetings  and  throughout  die  scopmg.  No  comments  were 
received,  so  the  criteria  became  proposed  criteria.  They  are  as  follows: 

•  Comply  with  the  FLPMA,  NEPA,  and  other  applicable  laws  and  policies. 

•  Include  interested  Native  American  groups  and  tribal  governments,  and  will  provide  strategies 
for  the  protection  of  archeological  and  cultural  resource  values.  The  California  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  will  participate  in  evaluating  the  RMP  in  accordance  with  BLM 
California’s  Programmatic  Agreement  with  the  Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 

•  Use  an  interdisciplinary  process  for  evaluating  resource  information  that  considers  physical, 
cultural,  and  biological  resources  in  conjunction  with  social  and  economic  factors  to  decide 

appropriate  public  land  uses. 

.  Consider  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  classifications  to  protect  visual  resource  values  in 
the  RMP,  as  required  by  federal  law  and  BLM  policies. 

•  Work  cooperatively  with  the  State  of  California,  tribal  governments,  county  and  municipal 
governments,  other  federal  agencies,  and  all  other  interested  groups,  agencies,  and  individuals. 
Public  participation  is  encourages  throughout  the  planning  process. 
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•  Recognize  the  responsibility  for  the  BLM  to  consult  with  the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  regarding  management  of  federally-listed  threatened 
and  endangered  species.  Early  coordination  with  FWS  and  NMFS  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
planning  process  before  initiation  of  consultation,  to  identify  potential  impacts  to  species  and 
critical  habitat.  This  will  allow  the  planning  process  to  make  appropriate  adjustments  to 
proposed  activities  and  to  incorporate  species  habitat  needs  and  recovery  actions  into  the  plan. 
Consultation  will  be  conducted  consistent  with  the  National  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
(August  30,  2000). 

•  Emphasize  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  region’s  biodiversity  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  public  with  opportunities  for  compatible  recreation  activities. 

•  Recognize  the  lifestyles  and  concerns  of  area  residents  in  the  RMP. 

•  Recognize  the  state’s  responsibility  to  manage  wildlife;  the  BLM  will  consult  with  the  CDFG 
regarding  wildlife/habitat  concerns. 

•  Address  transportation  and  access,  and  identify  where  better  access  is  warranted,  where  access 
should  remain  as  is,  and  where  decreased  access  is  appropriate  to  protect  sensitive  resources  and 
manage  visitation. 

•  Incorporate  the  BLM  California  Land  Health  Standards  and  Livestock  Grazing  Guidelines,  and 
lay  out  a  strategy  for  ensuring  proper  grazing  practices  are  followed. 

•  Decisions  in  the  RMP  will  strive  to  be  compatible  with  the  existing  plans  and  policies  of  adjacent 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

•  Use  best  available  science  and  data  for  planning  decisions;  and  use  adaptive  management  where 
appropriate. 

1.4  PLANNING  ISSUES 

1.4.1  Key  Planning  Issues 

Key  issues  are  defined  as  matters  of  general  concern  or  interest  regarding  resource  management  activities, 
the  environment,  or  land  uses  that  together  serve  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  RMP.  These  issues 
were  identified  through  development  of  the  preparation  plan,  and  through  the  concerns  and 
opportunities  voiced  during  scoping  at  the  beginning  of  this  planning  process  (for  details,  see  Section 
5.2.6).  Based  on  the  scoping  comments  and  public  outreach  process,  the  following  themes  and  priorities 
were  identified  to  help  guide  the  planning  process: 

1.4. 1.1  Areas  with  Wilderness  Characteristics  and  other  Special  Designations 

Public  comment  revealed  that  a  large  number  of  people  value  the  “backyard  wilderness”  character  of  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office  landscape  and  wish  to  see  it  protected.  BLM  lands  within  the  planning  area  are  closer 
to  home  for  many  users  than  large  wilderness  areas  in  the  Sierras,  and  represent  a  unique  chance  to 
escape  into  the  wild  without  having  to  travel  far  or  arrange  for  a  long  trip.  Areas  highlighted  include 
Cedar  Roughs,  Blue  Ridge,  and  Cache  Creek.  There  is  additional  interest  in  creating  some  new  Areas  of 
Critical  Environmental  Concerns  (ACECs)  to  protect  specific  resources,  and  a  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
inventory  conducted  as  part  of  this  RMP. 
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1.4. 1.2  Protection  of  Wildlife,  Sensitive  Vegetation,  and  Cultural  Sites 

The  public  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  support  a  wide  range  of  biodiversity  m  wildlife  and 
vegetation,  particularly  in  areas  of  serpentine  soils  which  support  communities  of  rare  plants.  The  area 
also  has  a  long  history  of  human  habitation  and  contains  numerous  important  cultural  sites  which  require 
protection.  Of  equal  importance  are  concerns  about  removing  or  preventing  the  establishment  of  exotic 
weed  species,  and  issues  pertaining  to  water  quality,  watershed  management,  and  fisheries. 


1.4. 1.3  Public  Land  Access  and  Tenure 

Better  access  to  public  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  a  local  issue  of  importance.  Of 
particular  concern  is  the  lack  of  access  to  the  approximately  6,000  acres  of  land-locked  public  open  space 
at  Berryessa  Peak,  as  well  as  the  top  of  Mount  Konocti,  Buckingham  Peak,  and  “The  Cedars”  area  in 
Sonoma  County.  In  a  few  cases,  BLM  was  urged  to  restrict  or  limit  public  access  to  biologically  sensitive 
areas  People  are  also  interested  in  public  land  acquisition  to  link  existing  protected  areas  together,  to 
create  new  opportunities  for  trails  or  biological  corridors.  BLM  should  also  consider  disposing  of  certain 
land-locked  parcels,  and  consider  transfer  of  some  culturally  significant  lands  to  local  Native  American 

tribes. 


1.4. 1.4  Wind  Energy  Development 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  over  whether  wind  energy  development  projects  should  be  allowed  to 
go  forward  in  several  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office’s  management  areas.  While  some  support  increased 
development  of  this  renewable  energy  resource,  others  cite  concerns  about  impacts  to  wildlife,  visual 

resources,  and  wilderness  characteristics. 


1.4. 1.5  Recreation  Uses 

Most  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  are  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of  recreation  activities,  such  as 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  OHV  riding,  hunting/ shooting,  and  kayaking.  Many  users  are  interested  in 
development  of  increased  recreation  opportunities,  such  as  trails  and  other  facilities.  Some  people  are 
concerned  about  potential  conflicts  between  user  groups,  and  believe  the  RMP  should  consider  possible 
options  for  segregating  uses  across  the  landscape.  Others  expressed  opinions  supporting  or  discouraging 
certain  kinds  of  recreation  activities  on  public  lands. 


1.4. 1. 6  Fire  Management 

Various  members  of  the  public  and  other  local  agencies  communicated  a  clear  concern  about  fire  danger 
in  the  Ukiah  planning  area  and  the  BLM’s  role  in  protecting  resources  and  property  from  damage. 
Opinions  varied  as  to  the  degree  of  aggressiveness  necessary  for  fire  prevention  and  suppression;  some 
advocated  maintaining  road  access  and  fuels  management,  others  preferred  a  lighter  touch  on  the  land. 
Worries  about  the  risk  of  prescribed  burns  causing  damage  contrasted  with  discussions  of  the  bene  its  in 

maintaining  natural  habitat  and  reducing  fuel  loads. 
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1.4.2  Topics  Not  Addressed  or  Beyond  Scope 

Several  specific  topics  identified  during  the  preparation  and  scoping  processes  are  not  addressed  in  the 
RMP/EIS,  as  identified  below.  Rationale  for  not  addressing  them  is  also  noted. 

1.4. 2.1  Abalone  Harvesting 

Jurisdiction  over  abalone  harvesting  belongs  to  the  CDFG.  It  is  up  to  CDFG  to  set  harvest  limits, 
establish  protected  areas,  and  designate  sanctuaries  for  living  resources  such  as  abalone.  BLM  has 
suggested  to  CDFG  that  areas  off  the  newly  acquired  Stornetta  Public  Lands  receive  limited  abalone 
harvesting,  if  any.  CDFG  is  determining  what  action,  if  any,  is  needed  to  protect  the  abalone  resource. 

1.4. 2. 2  Building  of  Dams  along  Cache  Creek 

The  decision  to  build  dams  and  store  water  is  up  to  the  State  of  California.  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and/or  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  responsible  for  construction  and  operation 
of  the  dams.  BLM  has  no  control  over  the  decision  making,  analysis,  construction,  and  operation  of 
dams.  BLM’s  involvement  regarding  dams  would  be  limited  to  environmental  review  and  any  site 
mitigation. 

1.4. 2. 3  Navigational  Use  along  the  Garcia  River 

The  Garcia  River,  along  with  its  associated  upper  and  lower  estuaries,  is  managed  under  the  State  Lands 
Commission.  BLM  can  make  recommendations  to  the  Sate  Lands  Commission  but  in  no  way  has  direct 
authority  regarding  management  actions  concerning  the  river. 

1.4. 2. 4  Congressional  Wilderness  Designation 

Wilderness  designation  can  only  occur  through  an  act  of  Congress.  The  BLM  was  directed  under  Section 
603  of  FLPMA  to  study  all  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  regarding 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation.  The  BLM  completed  this  effort  in  1988.  The  Cache  Creek 
and  Cedar  Roughs  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  were  recommended  unsuitable  for  wilderness.  The 
BLM  does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  the  final  decision  regarding  whether  to  designate  these  areas  as 
Wilderness,  or  how  much  acreage  to  include  under  the  designation;  these  decisions  require  Congressional 
legislation.  The  BLM  will  continue  to  manage  the  WSAs  to  protect  their  wilderness  values  until  Congress 
makes  a  final  decision  regarding  designation. 

In  addition,  the  BLM  is  authorized  to  study  and  manage  lands  for  wilderness  characteristics  outside  of 
the  existing  WSAs  (for  example,  newly  acquired  lands,  or  lands  where  resource  conditions  have  shifted  to 
a  higher  level  of  “naturalness,”  etc.)  under  Section  202  of  FLPMA,  and  will  do  so  in  this  plan. 

1.5  RELATIONSHIP  TO  BLM  AND  OTHER  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

1.5.1  Relationship  to  BLM  Planning  Documents 

The  BLM  has  three  primary  levels  of  land  use  planning  decisions:  the  RMP  level,  the  activity  level,  and 
the  site-specific  level.  This  RMP  focuses  on  broad  resource  objectives  and  direction,  while  providing 
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some  activity-level  guidance  and  some  site-specific  decisions.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  RMP  builds  upon  a 
history  of  management,  planning,  and  implementation  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Many  of  the  decisions 
in  existing  documents  provide  management  that  has  not  been  raised  as  an  issue  m  this  planning  process. 
These  decisions,  which  are  providing  the  necessary  management  of  resources  and  uses,  will  not  be 
reconsidered  in  this  planning  process.  Certain  decisions  in  the  following  planning  documents  will  be 
incorporated  as  common  to  all  alternatives  in  this  document: 

•  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  Coordinated  RMP 

•  North  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Management  Plan 

•  South  Cow  Mountain  Off-Highway  Vehicle  Management  Plan 

•  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan 

•  Areata  RMP 

•  Geysers  Leasing  (NEPA  Documents) 

•  Cache  Creek/Rocky  Creek  ACEC  Plan 

•  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  Plan 

The  summary  below  highlights  the  major  decisions  that  will  be  incorporated  into  the  RMP. 

1.5. 1.1  Wilderness 

Wilderness  studies  were  completed  for  all  BLM  lands  as  a  requirement  under  Section  603  of  FLPMA, 
and  recommendations  have  been  formally  submitted  from  the  President  to  Congress.  Therefore,  these 
decisions  cannot  be  changed  except  by  Congressional  action.  For  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  approximately 
46,000  acres  are  being  managed  in  two  WSAs  until  Congress  makes  the  final  wilderness  determination 
through  legislative  action  (Cache  Creek  WSA  -  40,000  acres,  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  -  6,000  acres). 

1.5. 1.2  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (NWFP) 

BLM  will  not  reconsider  the  land  allocations  identified  in  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  (late  successional 
reserves,  riparian  reserves,  matrix  and  administratively  withdrawn  lands)  but  will  evaluate  boundaries  for 
potential  adjustment.  The  standards  and  guidelines  outlined  in  the  NWFP  will  serve  as  forest  land  health 

standards  for  this  plan. 

1.5. 1.3  Cache  Creek  Plan 

The  Cache  Creek  Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan  (Cache  Creek  CRMP)  was  completed  m  draft 
in  September  of  2002  and  adopted  in  February  2005  for  the  public  lands  at  Cache  Creek.  This  plan  was 
developed  in  a  public  process  and  describes  management  opportunities  and  alternatives.  The  Cache 
Creek  CRMP  protects  resource  values  while  providing  for  compatible  recreational  uses.  Because  the 
Cache  Creek  CRMP  is  new  and  was  created  in  a  public  process,  BLM  will  not  reconsider  most  of  tire 
decisions  from  the  new  planning  document  and  will  begin  implementing  those  land  management  actions 

which  will  enhance  resource  values. 
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1.5. 1.4  The  Geysers 

BLM  is  not  reconsidering  the  geothermal  leases  associated  with  the  Geysers  geothermal  area  in  this 
planning  process.  The  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  established  BLM  as  the  lead  agency  over 
geothermal  resources.  The  act  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Geysers  Known  Geothermal  Resource 
Area  (Geysers  KGRA)  in  1973.  By  1975,  geothermal  leases  were  issued  to  utility  companies  involved 
with  geothermal  energy  production.  These  leases  are  in  essence  valid  and  existing  property  rights  which 
allow  the  utility  companies  to  produce  energy  through  development  and  extraction  of  geothermal 
resources. 

1.5. 1.5  Rangeland  Health  Standards  and  Guidelines 

Statewide  standards  and  guidelines  were  adopted  in  1997  for  managing  grazing  on  public  lands 
administered  by  the  BLM  in  California.  BLM  is  required  by  policy  to  use  these  standards  and  guidelines 
for  evaluating  rangeland  health. 

1.5. 1.6  Areata  Resource  Management  Plan 

Management  of  the  scattered  tracts  of  public  lands  in  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties  is  addressed  in 
the  Areata  Field  Office  RMP  to  better  manage  the  timber  issues  on  those  parcels.  The  decisions  made  in 
the  Areata  Field  Office  RMP  will  not  be  reopened  for  public  review  or  input;  and  it  will  continue  to 
direct  BLM  management  of  those  scattered  parcels. 

1. 5. 1. 7  California  Coastal  National  Monument 

On  January  11,  2000,  President  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  establishing  the  California  Coastal  National 
Monument.  The  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  manage  this  new  monument  through 
the  BLM.  A  limited  number  of  islands  and  coastal  parcels  located  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  area  are 
included  within  the  new  monument  boundary.  The  California  Coastal  National  Monument  Plan,  now 
being  developed,  will  provide  the  sole  direction  for  BLM  management  of  these  coastal  rocks  and  islands. 

1.5.2  Relationship  to  Other  Agencies’  Planning  Documents 

BLM  planning  regulations  require  that  RMPs  be  consistent  with  officially  approved  resource-related  plans 
of  other  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  Native  American  tribes,  so  long  as  those  plans 
are  also  consistent  with  the  purposes,  policies,  and  programs  of  federal  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
public  lands.  Other  agencies’  plans  relevant  to  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning  area  include  the  Forest 
Service’s  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and  Mendocino  National  Forest  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan. 
In  addition,  the  RMP  will  be  reviewed  by  the  State  for  consistency  with  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  (1972). 

This  RMP  is  consistent  with  the  applicable,  officially  approved  resource-related  plans  of  other  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  Native  American  tribes. 
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1 .6  ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT 

This  Draft  RMP/EIS  is  composed  of  the  following  sections: 

•  Chapter  2,  “Alternatives,”  lists  a  set  of  five  management  alternatives  for  resources  and  uses  in 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

•  Chapter  3,  “Affected  Environment,”  is  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  current  environmental 
conditions  and  uses  of  public  lands  m  the  planning  area. 

•  Chapter  4,  “Environmental  Consequences,”  is  an  analysis  of  the  effects,  both  beneficial  and 
adverse,  of  implementation  of  the  management  goals,  objectives,  and  actions  for  each  of  the 

identified  alternatives. 

•  Chapter  5,  “Coordination  and  Consultation,”  describes  the  processes  of  gathering  public  input 
and  consultation  with  other  agencies  and  jurisdictions  during  the  development  of  tins  RMP,  as 
well  as  the  list  of  preparers. 

•  Chapter  6,  “References,”  includes  a  complete  bibliography  of  documents  cited,  glossary,  and  list 
of  acronyms. 

•  “Appendices”  include  appendices  that  support  analyses  and  conclusions  of  the  planning  process. 
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2.0  ALTERNATIVES 

2.1  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  describes  alternative  management  scenarios  for  the  land  and  resources  managed  by  the  BLM 
Ukiah  Field  Office:  the  “no  action”  Alternative  A;  three  action  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D;  and  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  which  draws  on  the  other  alternatives.  Alternatives  are  developed  to  establish  a 
framework  to  evaluate  the  potential  impacts  on  the  planning  area  that  might  occur  as  a  result  of 
management  decisions.  The  alternatives  represent  a  reasonable  range  of  approaches  to  managing  land 
and  activities  consistent  with  law,  regulation,  and  policy.  Development  of  these  management  alternatives 
was  guided  by  NEPA,  FLPMA,  regulations,  policy,  and  input  from  the  public  through  public  and  agency 

scoping. 

In  some  cases,  the  alternatives  include  specific  actions  and  action  plans  to  be  followed  so  as  to  make 
necessary  changes  in  resource  management  within  the  planning  area.  However,  not  all  issues  can  be 
resolved  in  a  RMP;  some  will  require  that  subsequent  actions  be  taken  to  determine  exactly  how  to  reach 
desired  conditions  or  to  achieve  a  desired  result. 

The  BLM  has  the  discretion  to  select  an  alternative  in  its  entirety,  or  to  combine  elements  of  the  various 
alternatives  presented  in  this  draft  to  develop  the  Draft  RMP.  The  reader  may  also  select  and/or 
combine  elements  of  the  various  alternatives  when  providing  comments  on  the  plan.  NEPA  requires  the 
development  and  testing  of  several  alternatives,  including  a  No  Action  Alternative,  to  analyze  the 
potential  impacts  that  a  set  of  actions  could  have  on  the  area.  According  to  NEPA,  BLM  must  consider 
these  impacts  in  developing  the  RMP  for  the  planning  area,  as  described  in  Chapter  1. 

This  chapter  starts  with  a  discussion  of  how  the  alternatives  were  developed,  briefly  summarizes  the 
approach  for  each,  and  identifies  a  preferred  plan  representing  a  combination  of  elements  from  different 
alternatives  for  each  resource  or  resource  use.  The  alternative  goals,  objectives,  and  management  actions 
for  each  major  resource  area  are  then  discussed  in  detail. 

The  combination  of  input  from  guiding  legislation/ policies,  public  scoping,  and  interagency  discussions 
led  to  a  framework  of  alternatives  that  cover  a  relatively  focused  range  of  options.  However,  readers  may 
note  that  the  description  of  Recreation  Management  alternatives  (see  Section  2.16)  provides  significantly 
greater  detail  than  the  other  sections.  Throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  area,  recreation  use  has  seen 
the  most  change,  and  remains  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing  management  in  this  plan.  The  BLM 
planning  team  felt  that  this  resource  topic  required  a  great  deal  of  specificity  to  identify  reasonable 
gradations  of  recreation  management,  and  as  such,  more  site-  and  activity-specific  information  is 
provided  for  the  alternatives  as  they  pertain  to  recreation. 


2.2  ALTERNATIVES  DEVELOPMENT 

The  basic  goal  of  developing  alternatives  was  to  explore  the  range  of  use  options,  protection  options,  and 
management  tools  that  will  achieve  a  balance  between  protection  of  the  planning  area  s  natural  character, 
and  a  variety  of  resource  uses  and  management  issues.  Alternatives  must:  meet  the  project  purpose  and 
need  (see  Chapter  1);  be  viable  and  reasonable;  provide  a  mix  of  resource  protection,  management  use, 
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and  development;  be  responsive  to  issues  identified  in  scoping;  and  meet  the  established  planning  criteria 
(see  Chapter  1),  federal  laws  and  regulations,  and  BLM  planning  policy. 

The  overarching  vision  for  the  planning  area  is  to  balance  recreational  opportunities  and  environmentally 
responsible  commercial  activities  with  the  conservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources.  This  vision 
serves  to  focus  the  continuum  of  management  options.  However,  the  alternatives  identify  different 
strategies  for  accomplishing  that  vision  and  meeting  a  variety  of  public  needs.  Alternative  A  is  a 
continuation  of  current  management  as  the  “no  action”  alternative,  and  was  developed  from  existing 
planning  decisions,  policies,  land  use  allocations,  and  programs.  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  were  developed 
with  input  from  public  scoping,  public  workshops,  and  collaborative  work  among  the  BLM 
interdisciplinary  planning  team.  The  team  initially  identified  large-scale  themes  and  priorities  for  each 
alternative  scenario,  then  broke  into  smaller  interdisciplinary  workgroups  to  articulate  the  specific 
objectives  and  actions  for  each  resource  program.  The  workgroups  then  came  back  together  to  fine-tune 
die  alternatives  and  ensure  compatibility  of  treatments  for  different  resource  types  within  each 
alternative.  Chapter  1  (or  5)  describes  the  collaborative  activities  BLM  has  engaged  in  to  develop  these 
alternatives. 

Of  the  action  alternatives,  Alternative  B  represents  less  intense  management  and/ or  use,  emphasizing  a 
greater  utilization  of  natural  processes  wherever  possible,  and  minimi2ing  human  impacts.  This  will 
result  in  lower  levels  of  active  involvement  in  resource  restoration  and  management,  as  well  as  limited 
recreation  use.  In  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  Alternative  C  provides  a  greater  diversity  of  uses  and 
approaches  to  management,  with  a  broad  mix  of  tools  that  allow  for  moderate  levels  of  use.  Alternative 
D  takes  a  more  active  approach,  allowing  more  intense  management  and/ or  use  while  still  maintaining 
and  enhancing  resource  conditions  (i.e.,  maximum  fire  management,  open  all  areas  to  grazing  and  mineral 
exploration,  etc.).  It  includes  the  widest  application  of  management  tools  and  actions,  and  provides  the 
highest  level  of  recreation  use. 

2.2.1  The  Preferred  Alternative 

The  Preferred  Alternative  was  selected  via  a  “menu  approach”  from  a  range  of  reasonable  options,  and 
represents  an  effort  to  provide  balance  in  managing  both  resources  and  uses  of  the  planning  area.  Issues 
considered  during  this  alternatives  development  process  include:  environmental  impacts  of  the 
alternatives;  issues  and  comments  submitted  throughout  the  planning  process;  specific  environmental 
values,  resources,  and  resource  uses;  conflict  resolution;  public  input;  and  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  the  alternatives  for  each  major  resource  management  program  in 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Each  section  includes  an  introduction,  a  discussion  of  any  goals,  objectives,  and 
management  actions  that  are  common  across  all  the  proposed  alternatives,  and  then  specific  actions 
proposed  for  each  distinct  alternative. 
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Table  2-1:  Summary  of  the  Preferred  Alternatives 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVES 

COW 

MOUNTAIN 

LU 

_l 

> 

X 

o 

INDIAN 

VALLEY 

CACHE  CREEK 

CEDAR 

ROUGHS 

BERRYESSA 

STORNETTA 

GEYSERS 

SCATTERED 

TRACTS 

Visual  Resource 

Management 

B 

B 

C 

C 

B 

C 

B 

C 

C 

Wildlife  and  Fish 

C 

C 

C 

B 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Vegetation  Management 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

_ Q - — & - 

Riparian  and  Wedand 
Resources 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

C 

Cultural  Resources 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

C 

Lands  and  Realty 

c 

c 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

B 

Special  Designations 

c 

c 

C 

C 

B 

A 

c 

c 

C 

Forest  Management 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Live  stock  Grazing 
Management 

A 

c 

C 

A 

C 

C 

C 

A 

C 

Fire  Management 

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

c 

C 

C 

C 

Energy  and  Minerals  1 

C 

c 

C 

C 

c 

c 

C 

C 

c 

Wind  Energy 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Travel  Management  and 

Route  Designation 

C 

c 

B 

A 

A 

A 

C 

c 

C 

Recreation  Management 

c 

A 

C 

C 

C 

A 

C 

c 

c 

Interpretation  and  Education 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

Soil  Resources 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

Water  Resources 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

Air  Quality 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1  Fluid,  Leasable  Minerals  /  Solid  Minerals 


2.3  VISUAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

2.3.1  Introduction 

The  visual  quality  of  the  California  coastal  range  and  its  open  space  are  critical  to  maintaining  the  natural 
character  of  the  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Lands  within  the  planning  area  are  categorized 
according  to  the  BLM’s  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  classification  system.  The  VRM  system  is 
used  to  ensure  that  any  development  or  changes  in  the  landscape  of  the  decision  area  achieve  the  overall 
scenic  goals  and  objectives  of  the  assigned  VRM  class. 

The  Indian  Valley  Reservoir,  Berryessa,  and  the  Geysers  are  the  only  management  units  in  the  planning 
area  that  have  been  assigned  VRM  classes.  Because  there  are  no  other  areas  in  the  District  with 
designated  VRM  classes,  VRM  classes  have  generally  been  assigned  to  BLM  lands  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
(at  activity  plan  and  project  level)  to  help  in  assessing  the  impacts  of  proposed  projects.  For  these  types 
of  proposed  projects,  Staff  discusses  the  visual  characteristics  of  the  area  near  the  proposed  project  and 
identifies  the  potential  impacts  associated  with  the  project.  Although  the  RMP  would  assign  VRM 
classes  to  all  the  BLM  administered  land  in  the  planning  area,  due  to  the  extensive  nature  of  the  land 
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base,  classes  would  be  assigned  at  a  very  gross  scale.  Therefore,  VRM  classes  would  need  to  continue  to 
be  verified  and  refined  at  the  activity  plan  and  project  level. 

2. 3. 1.1  Assigning  VRM  Classes 

The  VRM  classes  for  Alternative  A  were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  development  process  and  are 
considered  interim  inventory  classes,  pending  approval  of  the  RMP.  Section  3.3  discusses  the  VRM 
Inventory  classes  that  were  used  to  identify  the  current  conditions  of  visual  resources  and  which  are  used 

for  Alternative  A. 

VRM  Classes  for  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D  were  developed  in  coordination  with  the  BLM’s  Recreation 
Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS).  Although  the  ROS  system  was  developed  to  inventory  and  manage 
recreational  resources,  it  is  a  management  tool  that  considers  a  number  of  factors  and  different  resources. 
The  ROS  system  inventories  physical  and  social  conditions  and  is  also  based  on  visitor  experience, 
including  visual  experiences.  For  the  RMP,  VRM  classes  were,  to  a  large  degree,  assigned  to  various  ROS 
settings  that  were  similar  in  how  they  related  to  the  visual  environment.  Section  2.16.1.1  contains  a 
description  of  the  ROS  settings,  including  how  the  landscape  in  each  setting  is  to  appear.  For  example, 
the  description  of  the  Primitive  Zone  identifies  the  zone  as  having  “an  undisturbed  landscape  with  no 
developed  facilities”  and  that  maintains  “naturally  appearing  ROS  settings.”  The  VRM  Classes  that 
correspond  to  the  ROS  settings  vary  by  area  and  are  described  in  tables  in  the  description  of  each  area. 
VRM  Class  I  is  only  considered  for  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  ACECs,  and  other  areas  where  preservation 
of  the  nuatural  landscape  is  a  primary  management  objective. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  VRM  classes  with  ROS  settings,  a  second  step  was  undertaken  to  further 
retine  VRM  classes  in  some  areas  of  the  District.  BLM  lands  that  can  be  seen  from  Key  Travel  Routes 
(KTRs)  or  Key  Observation  Points  (KOPs)  often  require  additional  protection  than  areas  near  them  that 

are  not  visible  from  KTR’s  and  KOPs. 

2.3.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Goals: 

•  Protect  and  enhance  the  scenic  quality  and  visual  integrity  of  the  characteristic  landscapes 
managed  by  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

•  Manage  public  lands  in  a  manner  that  would  protect  tire  quality  of  the  visual  resources  while 
allowing  management  activities  to  occur. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Seldom  seen  areas  are  areas  that  are  not  seen  from  identified  viewing  areas  that  are  selected  to 
represent  sensitive  viewing  areas.  Seldom  seen  areas  will  be  identified  and  mapped  at  the  activity 
plan  and  project  level,  and  may  have  a  management  class  that  is  less  restrictive  than  the 
surrounding  VRM  management  class.  There  will  be  no  seldom  seen  areas  within  VRM 
Management  Class  I. 

•  Projects  and  their  area  of  impact  should  have  a  short  term  impact  management  class  one  level 
less  restrictive  than  the  surrounding  VRM  management  class,  including  that  defined  for  seldom 
seen  areas  when  within  seldom  seen  areas.  The  short  term  impact  management  class  should  be 
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in  effect  for  no  greater  than  a  two-year  period.  Short  term  impact  provisions  would  apply  to 
areas  within  VRM  Management  Class  I. 

•  Areas  within  the  seen  area  of  key  travel  routes  (KTRs)  or  key  observation  points  (ICOPs)  may  be 
managed  to  one  VRM  Class  more  protective  than  the  surrounding  area.  KTRs  and  KOPs  can 
be  located  either  on  or  outside  of  BLM  lands. 

•  Wilderness  Areas  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I. 

2.3.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2. 3. 3.1  Cow  Mountain 

VRM  classification  was  not  completed  in  previous  management  plans.  Interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  effort.  Section  3. 3. 1.1  and  Figure  3-3  briefly  describes  BLM 
Inventory  Classes  in  the  Cow  Mountain  area.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  VRM  on  a  case-be-case 
basis  according  to  these  inventory  classes. 


2. 3. 3. 2  Knoxville 

VRM  classification  was  not  completed  in  previous  management  plans.  Interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  effort.  Section  3.3.1. 2  and  Figure  3-4  briefly  describes  BLM 
Inventory  Classes  in  the  Knoxville  area.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  VRM  on  a  case-be-case  basis 
according  to  these  inventory  classes. 

2. 3. 3. 3  Indian  Valley 

VRM  classification  for  Indian  Valley  was  completed  in  the  Clear  Cake  Resource  Area  Management  Framework 
Plan  Update  (October  1984).  The  plan  recommends  managing  the  viewshed,  from  ridge  to  ridge  around 
the  reservoir,  to  VRM  Class  II  standards.  Other  BLM  lands  in  the  Indian  Valley  area  have  different 
VRM  Classes,  ranging  from  Class  II  to  Class  IV. 

2. 3. 3. 4  Cache  Creek 

VRM  classification  was  not  completed  in  previous  management  plans.  Interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  effort.  Section  3. 3. 1.4  and  Figures  3-4  and  3-5  briefly  describes  BLM 
Inventory  Classes  in  the  Cache  Creek  area.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  VRM  on  a  case-be-case 
basis  according  to  these  inventory  classes.  The  WSA  is  currently  —  and  would  continue  to  be  —  managed 
as  Class  I,  although  it  is  not  formally  classified  as  such. 

2. 3. 3. 5  Cedar  Roughs 

VRM  classification  was  not  completed  in  previous  management  plans.  Interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  effort.  Section  3. 3. 1.5  and  Figure  3-4  briefly  describes  BLM 
Inventory  Classes  in  the  Cedar  Roughs  area.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  VRM  on  a  case-be-case 
basis  according  to  these  inventory  classes.  The  WSA  is  currently  —  and  would  continue  to  be  —  managed 
as  Class  I,  although  it  is  not  formally  classified  as  such. 
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2.33.6  Berry  essa 

Rocky  Ridge  is  currently  designated  a  VRM  Class  III,  with  a  scenic  quality  rating  of  B  and  a  sensitivity 
level  rating  of  medium  to  high. 

23.3.7  Stornetta 

VRM  classification  was  not  completed  in  previous  management  plans.  Interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  effort.  Section  3.3.1.7  and  Figure  3-6  briefly  describes  BLM 
Inventory  Classes  in  the  Stornetta  area.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  VRM  on  a  case-be-case  basis 
according  to  these  inventory  classes. 

2.33.8  Geysers 

The  Geysers  is  currently  designated  VRM  Classes  II  through  IV,  as  outlined  m  1976  and  1982 
environmental  assessments  for  geothermal  development. 


2.33.9  Scattered  Tracts 

VRM  classification  was  not  completed  in  previous  management  plans.  Interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
were  developed  as  part  of  the  RMP  effort.  Section  3.3.1.9  and  Figure  3-5  briefly  describes  BLM 
Inventory  Classes  in  the  Scattered  Tracts.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  VRM  on  a  case-be-case  basis 
according  to  these  inventory  classes. 

2.3.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

Under  Alternative  B,  each  area  would  be  managed  as  follows: 

2. 3. 4. 1  Cow  Mountain 

The  ROS  zones  and  corresponding  proposed  VRM  Management  Classes  at  Cow  Mountain  under 
Alternative  B  are  identified  below.  Lands  in  the  Cow  Mountain  area  that  can  be  seen  from  Highway  101, 
Ukiah,  Clear  Lake,  and  State  Routes  20  and  175,  and  Blue  Lakes  (KTRs  and  KOPs)  are  displayed  in 

Figure  3-3. 

Backcountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  I 
Middlecountry  Zones-.  VRM  Class  II 
Frontcountry  Zones-.  VRM  Class  III 
Fural  Zones-.  VRM  Class  IV 

See  Figure  3-3  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 


23.4.2  Knoxville 

Middle  country  Zones-.  VRM  Class  II 
Frontcountry  Zones-.  VRM  Class  III 

See  Figure  3-4  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 
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2. 3. 4. 3  Indian  Valley 

Middlecountiy  Zone?.  VRM  Class  II 

Frontcountry  Zone?.  VRM  Class  III,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class  II 
for  exterior  observation  points. 

See  Figure  3-5  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 


2. 3. 4. 4  Cache  Creek 

Primitive  Zone?.  VRM  Class  I 
Backcountry  Zone?.  VRM  Class  I 
Middlecountiy  Zones:  VRM  Class  II 
Frontcountry  Zone?  VRM  Class  II 
Rural  Zone?  VRM  Class  IV 
Urban  Zone?.  VRM  Class  IV 

See  Figures  3-4  and  3-5  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 


2. 3. 4. 5  Cedar  Roughs 
Primitive  Zone?.  VRM  Class  I 

Frontcountry  Zone?  VRM  Class  III,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class  II 
for  exterior  observation  points. 

See  Figure  3-4  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 

2. 3. 4. 6  Berry  essa 

Frontcountry  Zone-.  VRM  Class  III,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class  II 
for  exterior  observation  points. 

See  Figure  3-4  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 

2. 3. 4. 7  Stornetta 

Middlecounty  Zone?.  VRM  Class  II 
Frontcountry  Zone?.  VRM  Class  III 

See  Figure  3-6  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 

2. 3. 4. 8  Geysers 
Middlecountiy  Zone?  VRM  Class  II 
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Rural  Zones'.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified  KTR  s 
and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class  III  for 
exterior  observation  points. 

See  Figure  3-6  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 

2. 3. 4. 9  Scattered  Tracts 

Middlecountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  II 
Frontcountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  III 

The  Cedars  and  lands  adjacent  to  Montgomery  Woods  State  Park :  VRM  Class  II 
Black  Forest  -  Frontcountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  II 

See  Figure  3-5  for  areas  within  view  of  selected  observation  points. 

2.3.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Under  Alternative  C,  each  area  would  be  managed  according  to  the  classifications  designated  as  follows: 

2.3. 5. 1  Cow  Mountain 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 

2. 3. 5. 2  Knoxville 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 

2. 3. 5. 3  Indian  Valley 
Middlecountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  II 

Frontcountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class  II 
for  exterior  observation  point  views  north,  west,  and  southwest  from  the  reservoir,  and  VRM  Class  IV 
for  exterior  observation  point  views  east  and  southeast  from  the  reservoir. 


2. 3. 5. 4  Cache  Creek 
Backcountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  II 

Middlecountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  III,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  Cache  Creek  ,  a 
KTR,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II. 

Frontcountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  III,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  Cache  Creek  ,  a 
KTR,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II.  North  of  Highway  20  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV. 
Rural  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV 
Urban  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV 
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2. 3. 5. 5  Cedar  Roughs 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 

2. 3. 5. 6  Berry  essa 

Frontcountry  Zone.  VRM  Class  III;  exception:  if  wind  energy  is  developed,  the  area  would  be  managed  to 
VRM  Class  IV. 


2. 3. 5.7  Stornetta 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 


2.3. 5.8  Geysers 

Middlecountry'  Zones'.  VRM  Class  III 
Rural  Zones'.  VRM  Class  IV 

2. 3. 5. 9  Scattered  Tracts 

Middlecountry  and  Frontcountry  Zoner.  ARM  Class  III 

The  Cedars  and  lands  adjacent  to  Montgomery  Woods  State  Park.  ARM  Class  II 
For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  same  as  Alternative  B. 

2.3.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

Under  Alternative  D,  each  area  would  be  managed  according  to  the  classifications  designated  as  follows: 

2.3.6. 1  Cow  Mountain 

Backcounty  Zones'.  ARM  Class  II 
Middlecountry  Zones'.  ARM  Class  III 
Frontcountry  Zones'.  VRM  Class  IV 

Rural  Zones-.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified  KTR’s 
and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  ARM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  ARM  Class  III  for 
exterior  observation  points. 

2. 3. 6. 2  Knoxville 
Middlecountry  Zones'.  ARM  Class  III 

Frontcountry  Zones'.  ARM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  ARM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  ARM  Class 
III  for  exterior  observation  points. 
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2. 3. 6. 3  Indian  Valley 
Middlecountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  III 

Frontcounty  Zones'.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class 

III  for  exterior  observation  point  views  north,  west,  and  southwest  from  the  reservoir,  and  VRM  Class 

IV  for  exterior  observation  point  views  east  and  southeast  from  the  reservoir. 

Rural  Zones'.  VRM  Class  IV 

2. 3. 6. 4  Cache  Creek 
Backcounty  Zoney.  VRM  Class  II 

Middlecountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  III,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  Cache  Creek,  a 
KTR,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II. 

Frontcounty  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  Cache  Creek,  a 
ICTR,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II.  North  of  Highway  20  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV. 
Rural  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV 
Urban  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV 

2. 3. 6. 5  Cedar  Roughs 
Frimitve  Zone.  VRM  Class  I 

Frontcountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class 
III  for  exterior  observation  points. 

2. 3. 6. 6  Berry  essa 
Same  as  Alternative  C. 

2. 3. 6. 7  Stornetta 

Middlecountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  III 
Frontcountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV 

2. 3. 6. 8  Geysers 

Middlecountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV,  for  interior  observation  points.  Areas  visible  from  exterior  identified 
KTR’s  and  KOPs,  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  for  interior  observation  points  and  VRM  Class 
III  for  exterior  observation  points. 

Rural  Zoney.  VRM  Class  IV 

2. 3. 6. 9  Scattered  Tracts 

Same  as  Alternative  C. 

Black  Forest  —  Frontcountry  Zoney.  VRM  Class  III 
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2.4  WILDLIFE  AND  FISH 

2.4.1  Introduction 

Wildlife  and  fisheries  program  guidance  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  will  provide  the 
framework  to  manage  habitat  and  forage  to  maintain  or  enhance  populations  of  special  status  species 
(including  species  listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act),  native  species,  and  to  support  the  goals  and 
management  strategies  in  current  CDFG  cooperative  management  plans. 

2. 4. 1.1  Migratory  Birds 

Guidelines  for  the  management  of  migratory  birds  are  in  the  Executive  Order  (131 86)  for  Conservation  of 
Migratory  Birds  (January  11,  2001).  Of  the  approximately  900  migratory  birds  occurring  in  the  United 
States,  131  are  included  on  the  most  recent  list  (2002)  and  were  selected  as  species  of  management 
concern  at  the  national  level,  known  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  as  Birds  of 
Conservation  Concern  (BCC).  Migratory  bird  species  on  this  list  documented  within  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  lands  include  peregrine  falcon  ( Falco peregrinus) ,  prairie  falcon  ( Falco  mexicanus ),  burrowing  owl 
(Athene  cumculana),  long-billed  curlew  (Numenius  americanus),  rufous  hummingbird  ( Selasphorus  rufus), 

Lewis’s  woodpecker  ( Melanerpes  lewis ),  olive-sided  flycatcher  ( Contopus  borealis )  and  Lawrence  s  goldfinch 
( Carduelis  lawrencei).  The  management  goals  for  these  species  would  generally  be  achieved  by  habitat 
protection  and  enhancement  as  described  in  the  Vegetation  section,  as  well  as  specific  management 
actions  for  each  alternative  described  in  this  section. 

2.4.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Goals: 

•  Ensure  that  native  wildlife  and  fish  species  are  provided  habitat  of  sufficient  quantity  and  quality 
to  enhance  biological  diversity  and  sustain  their  ecological,  economic,  and  social  values.  The  aim 
is  to  have  a  full  spectrum  of  biological  communities,  habitats,  and  their  ecological  processes 
throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  with  populations  of  native  species  well-distributed 
across  the  landscape. 

•  Improve  public  awareness,  understanding,  and  support  for  resolving  issues  surrounding  wildlife 
and  fish  species  conservation,  management,  and  ecology. 

Management  Actions:  The  management  approach  discussed  under  all  alternatives  would  be 
accomplished  in  cooperation  with  CDFG  and  USFWS  to  achieve  stated  goals  and  objectives. 

Management  would  include  a  range  of  specific  actions  for  special  status  species  with  habitat  occurring 
throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  as  well  as  other  issues  involving  management  and  monitoring  of 
wildlife  and  fish  populations  and  their  habitats. 

2. 4. 2. 1  Special  Status  Species 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Objective:  Through  partnerships  with  local,  state,  and  federal  entities,  minimize  or  eliminate  the  need  for 
additional  listing  of  species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  already 
listed  species. 
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Management  Actions:  Implement  measures  to  promote  the  recovery  and  conservation  of  all  threatened 
and  endangered  species  on  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  regulations  (50CFR402)  and  BLM  policy  (6840  Manual,  IM 
UT  No.  97-66).  If  any  additional  listed  species  above  and  beyond  the  list  below  or  their  habitats  are 
found  to  be  present  on  BLM  lands  in  the  future,  the  BLM  would  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  ESA  and 
manage  these  species  and  their  habitats  to  prevent  the  need  for  any  further  listings.  Specific  actions 
would  include  routine  monitoring  of  listed  species  and  their  habitats  on  a  regularly-scheduled  basis.  If 
any  impacts  are  documented,  immediate  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  or  mitigate  these  impacts,  as 
applicable.  If  any  projects  are  proposed  by  BLM  or  any  other  proponent  where  a  listed  species  may  be 
affected,  the  BLM  would  initiate  consultation  with  the  USFWS  to  ascertain  that  such  projects  do  not 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  a  listed  species  or  adversely  modify  designated  critical  habitat. 
Management  actions  to  manage  habitat  would  also  contribute  to  management  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

Species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  which  are  known  to  occur  or  have  the  potential  to  occur  on 
public  lands  within  the  planning  area  can  be  found  in  Sections  3.4  and  3.5. 


2. 4. 2. 2  Game  Species 

The  two  key  game  species  on  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  for  which  the  majority  of  habitat 
development  projects  are  initiated  include  blacktail  deer,  tule  elk,  and  valley  quail. 

Objective:  Provide  a  mix  of  habitats  necessary  to  support  diverse  and  appropriate  population  levels  of 
wildlife  and  fish  game  species.  These  habitats  would  be  intended  to  host  a  natural  complement  of  species 
at  population  levels  consistent  with  CDFG  regulations. 

2. 4. 2. 3  Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Objective:  Maintain,  restore,  or  enhance  historic  levels  of  wildlife  species  native  to  lands  managed  by  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Management  Actions:  Per  BLM  policy,  native  species  would  be  used  in  reintroductions  and 
augmentations  unless  it  is  determined  that: 

•  Suitable  native  species  are  not  available; 

•  The  natural  biological  diversity  of  the  proposed  management  area  would  not  be  diminished; 

•  Exotic  and  naturalized  species  can  be  confined  within  the  proposed  management  area; 

•  Analysis  of  ecological  site  inventory  information  indicates  that  a  site  would  not  support 
reestablishment  of  a  species  that  historically  was  part  of  the  natural  environment;  and 

•  Resource  management  objectives  cannot  be  met  with  native  species. 

Examples  of  introductions  of  a  nonnative  species  could  be  the  use  of  approved  biocontrol  agents  for 
noxious  weed  control  or  stocking  of  wildlife  ponds  with  game  fish  such  as  bluegill  and  bass. 
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2. 4. 2. 4  Predator  Control/Animal  Damage  Control 

All  wildlife,  including  species  that  are  the  target  of  animal  damage  control  (ADC)  activities  are  vital 
components  of  ecosystems.  Currently,  no  ADC  plan  exists  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  As  mentioned  in 
Livestock  Grazing  Management  (see  Section  2.11),  the  BLM  grazing  allotments  are  relatively  small  and 
ADC  activities  are  easily  carried  out  on  the  adjoining  private  lands  if  necessary.  Howe\  er,  with  more 
recreationists  visiting  the  larger  blocks  of  public  land,  such  as  Cow  Mountain,  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area, 
and  Stornetta,  emergency  control  measures  may  be  warranted  for  human  safety  if  an  animal  (mountain 
lion/black  bear)  attack  occurs. 

Management  Actions: 

•  ADC  activities  would  be  compatible  with  resource  objectives  identified  in  land  use  and/ or 
activity  plans  for  the  area. 

•  If  an  animal  attack  occurs  or  humans  have  been  stalked  by  an  animal,  the  appropriate  ADC 
agency  would  conduct  necessary  control  operations,  in  consultation  with  BLM,  using  permitted 

methods. 

•  To  address  protection  of  human  health,  safety,  forest  and  range  resources,  other  wildlife, 
agricultural  crops,  and  livestock,  the  plan  would  be  jointly  prepared  (if  necessary)  by  the  BLM 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

(APHIS). 

2.4.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2. 4. 3. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

If  any  listed  terrestrial  threatened  and  endangered  (T&E)  species  are  documented  in  the  management 
area,  begin  regular  monitoring  to  identify  any  nest  sites,  or  other  important  habitats.  This  would  be 
accomplished  in  coordination  with  CDFG,  USFWS,  and  NOAA. 

Habitat 

Maintain  the  current  level  of  habitat  development  to  support  the  current  wildlife  and  fish  population 
levels. 

Migratory  Birds 

No  specific  management  actions  are  currently  planned  for  migratory  birds  and  would  occur  on  an  as- 
need  basis  only. 

Fish 

No  specific  management  actions  are  currently  planned  for  fisheries  and  would  occur  on  an  as-need  basis 
only. 
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Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Introductions  and  augmentations  would  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  CDFG  as 
opportunities  arise. 

2. 4. 3. 2  Cow  Mountain 

Continue  die  current  level  of  habitat  protection  and  development  as  outlined  in  the  Cow  Mountain  MFP. 
Direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policy  would  also  continue  to  be  implemented, 
sometimes  superseding  provisions  of  the  Cow  Mountain  MFP. 


Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Maintain  current  levels  and  quality  of  fish  habitat  for  the  Central  California  Coast  steelhead  ecologically 
significant  unit  (ESU)  found  on  Morrison  Creek. 

Evaluate  all  routine  road  maintenance  work  on  that  portion  of  Cow  Mountain  within  the  Russian  River 
drainage  for  impacts  to  steelhead  prior  to  project  commencement. 


Habitat 

Implement  prescribed  burning  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12)  within  chaparral  habitat  on  both 
North  and  South  Cow  Mountain.  Priority  habitats  for  protection  would  focus  in  riparian  and  native  oak 
areas. 

Continue  the  current  level  of  additional  habitat  developments  that  benefit  game  species  such  as  noxious 
weed  reduction  and  native  plant  re-establishment  in  the  Eight  Mile  Valley  area,  and  water  developments 
throughout  Cow  Mountain  for  habitat  improvement. 

2. 4. 3. 3  Knoxville 

Continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  protection  and  development  as  outlined  in  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 
Direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policy  would  also  continue  to  be  implemented, 
sometimes  superseding  provisions  of  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 


Habitat 

Focus  habitat  management  on  maintaining  current  levels  of  development  and  current  population  levels. 

There  has  been  no  recent  prescribed  burning  for  habitat  improvement  in  the  Knoxville  area,  and  under 
this  alternative  the  current  level  of  burning  would  remain  the  same. 

Focus  protection  of  priority  habitats  on  riparian  habitat  such  as  Hunting,  Cement,  Jericho,  Pocock, 
Cedar,  and  Hole  Creeks,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  found  near  the  boundaries  with  private  lands. 

Migratory  Birds 

Ensure  that  plans  for  energy  development  projects  contain  adequate  measures  to  protect  migratory  bird 
habitat  and  flight  routes,  including  monitoring  and  adaptive  management  techniques  to  ensure  success. 
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2.4. 3.4  Indian  Valley 

Continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  protection  and  development  as  outlined  in  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 
Direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policy  would  also  continue  to  be  implemented, 
sometimes  superseding  provisions  of  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 


Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Continue  monitoring  of  wintering  populations  of  bald  eagles  and  ensure  that  no  activities  are  impacting 
this  population. 

Habitat 

Focus  protection  of  priority  habitats  on  riparian  habitat  in  North  Fork  Cache,  NVolf,  Bartlett,  Stanton, 
and  Sulphur  Creeks,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  scattered  throughout  this  geographic  unit. 

2. 4. 3. 5  Cache  Creek 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Monitor  bald  eagle  populations  according  to  the  management  prescriptions  of  the  Cache  Creek  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Plan  (BLM  2004). 

Beginning  in  2005,  a  seasonal  closure  would  be  implemented  to  protect  nesting  bald  eagles  in  the  Wilson 
Valley  area.  This  closure  would  last  throughout  the  breeding  season,  from  February  1  through  June  30. 

A  V2  mile  buffer  around  the  nest  site  would  be  posted  as  seasonally  closed  to  all  public  use.  If  necessary, 
the  closed  area  may  be  enlarged  if  certain  activities  such  as  gunfire  or  other  impacts  from  too  many 
visitors  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  nest  site  cause  unexpected  disturbance.  Additionally,  if  all  bald  eagle 
breeding  activity  is  absent  from  this  area  for  three  consecutive  years,  this  closure  would  be  lifted  until 
future  evidence  of  breeding  activity  is  documented  through  annual  monitoring. 

Ensure  that  any  energy  development  has  adequate  measures  to  protect  bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight 
routes.  All  BMPs  to  protect  bald  eagles  from  any  adverse  impacts  of  energy  development  would  be 
required.  Additionally,  the  USFWS  would  be  consulted  regarding  impacts  to  bald  eagles  within  the  Cache 
Creek  Natural  Area. 

Habitat 

Manage  wildlife  and  fish  species,  and  their  habitats  within  Cache  Creek  according  to  the  management 
prescriptions  included  within  the  Cache  Creek  Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan  (2004).  See  Appendix  A 
for  these  decisions. 

Focus  habitat  improvement  on  implementing  prescribed  burns  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12), 
noxious  weed  reduction  in  key  habitats,  water  developments,  revegetation  with  native  species,  and  brush 
piling.  Additional  projects  such  as  brush  piling  for  quail  habitat  would  be  considered  where  appropriate. 
Cooperative  projects  with  CDFG  and  organizations  including  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation 
(RMEF),  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  (NWTF),  and  Quail  Unlimited  (QU)  to  improve  habitat 
conditions  would  continue  to  be  implemented  as  funding  permits.  Priorities  for  these  projects  include 
high  quality  habitats  found  on  Cache,  North  Fork  Cache,  and  Bear  Creeks,  as  well  as  on  recent 
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acquisitions.  This  level  of  habitat  development  would  be  aimed  at  increasing  current  wildlife  and  fish 
population  levels. 

Minimize  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands.  Avoid 
and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  migratory  birds  when  conducting  any  project  work,  including  habitat 
restoration  activities  within  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats.  Restore  and  enhance  habitat  for  migratory 
birds  in  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats.  Design  a  monitoring  plan  to  provide  long  term  data  regarding 
bird  populations  and  their  habitats.  Components  of  this  plan  would  include  the  use  of  bird  point  counts 
or  area  searches  with  the  intent  of  gathering  statistically  valid  samples  to  assess  the  long-term 
effectiveness  of  management  activities.  Collaboration  with  other  entities  such  as  Partners  in  flight, 
Audubon  Society,  or  graduate  students  would  be  encouraged  for  this  monitoring  effort. 

Continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  developments  that  benefit  game  species  and  fisheries,  including, 
prescribed  burning,  noxious  plant  reduction,  native  plant  re-establishment,  and  water  developments  for 
habitat  improvement  would  continue.  Restore  and  enhance  fisheries  habitat  on  Cache,  North  Fork 
Cache,  and  Bear  creeks  as  opportunities  arise.  The  potential  exists  for  expanding  game  fish  populations 
in  suitable  wildlife  ponds  scattered  throughout  the  Payne  Ranch  acquisition.  Remove  the  invasive  plants 
along  Cache  Creek,  North  Fork  Cache  Creek,  and  Bear  Creek,  such  as  saltcedar  and  arundo,  to  improve 
fisheries  habitat  conditions.  Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  fisheries  when  conducting  any 
project  work,  including  habitat  restoration  activities. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Continue  augmentation  of  tule  elk  from  herds  throughout  the  state  which  have  exceeded  their  carrying 
capacities.  The  Payne  Ranch  area  contains  more  than  10,000  acres  of  suitable  elk  habitat  and  is  a  suitable 
site  to  accommodate  excess  elk  from  other  locations.  The  Payne  Ranch  area  has  sufficient  habitat  to 
support  as  many  as  200  elk. 

Wild  turkeys,  which  are  causing  problems  in  other  locations,  such  as  State  Parks  where  hunting  is 
prohibited,  would  be  trapped  and  relocated  to  the  Payne  Ranch  acquisition  area  to  augment  the  existing 
population.  Wild  turkeys  have  been  identified  as  a  suitable  species  for  augmentation  at  this  location,  as 
they  occur  throughout  much  of  the  oak  woodland  habitat. 


2. 4. 3. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

Continue  current  levels  of  habitat  protection  and  development  as  outlined  in  the  Clear  Cake  MFP. 


Continue  to  implement  applicable  direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policy,  which  at 
times  may  supersede  provisions  of  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 


Habitat 

Focus  habitat  management  on  passive  activities  and  on  maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish 
populations  by  preventing  any  impacts  from  user-related  causes. 

Due  to  the  dominance  of  the  Sargent  cypress  ( Cupressus  sargentii)  stand  and  a  lack  of  high  quality  wildlife 
habitats  within  the  Cedar  Roughs  geographic  zone,  there  have  been  no  recent  prescribed  burns 
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completed  in  this  tires  and  none  are  proposed  under  this  alternative.  No  other  habitat  enhancement 
projects  have  been  implemented  and  none  are  proposed. 

Focus  the  protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitats  on  the  limited  riparian  habitat  found  along  Trout,  Pope, 
Maxwell,  and  Hardin  creeks,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  found  along  the  southwestern  boundary  with 
private  lands.  Protect  the  Sargent  cypress  stand  in  this  location  from  any  development,  including  trails. 

2. 4. 3. 7  Berry essa 

Continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  protection  and  development  as  outlined  in  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 

Continue  to  implement  applicable  direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  which  at  times  may 
supersede  provisions  of  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 

Habitat 

Focus  habitat  management  on  passive  activities  and  on  maintaining  the  current  level  of  wildlife  and  fish 
populations  by  preventing  any  impacts  from  user-related  causes. 

No  recent  prescribed  burns  have  occurred  and  none  would  be  implemented  under  this  alternative. 
Additionally,  no  other  habitat  enhancement  projects  have  been  implemented  and  none  are  proposed. 

Protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitats  would  focus  on  the  limited  riparian  habitat  found  in  Gosling 
Canyon  and  other  canyons  leading  from  Blue  Ridge  to  Lake  Berryessa,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats 
occurring  along  the  boundary  with  private  lands. 


2.4. 3.8  Stornetta 

The  recent  Stornetta  acquisition  (July  1,  2004)  by  the  BLM  was  not  included  in  the  Clear  Lake  Management 
Framework  Plan  (1984).  Direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policy  would  be 
implemented  for  this  area.  Wildlife  species  and  their  habitats  within  the  Stornetta  ranch  would  be 
managed  according  to  the  management  prescriptions  included  within  the  Stornetta  Ranch  Interim 
Management  Plan  (2004).  No  prescribed  burning  is  currently  proposed. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Terrestrial  Species 

Management  Actions:  Follow  management  prescriptions  as  described  in  the  recovery  plans  for  listed 
species  known  to  occur  in  the  management  area. 

Three  draft  recovery  plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  USFWS  for  species  known  to  exist  on  the 
Stornetta  public  lands.  The  Draft  Recovery  Plan  for  Behren  ’s  Silverspot  Butterfly  (Speyeria  gerene  hehrensii)  was 
completed  in  November  2003,  the  Draft  Recovey  Plan  for  the  Point  Arena  Mountain  Beaver  (Aplodontia  rufa 
nigra  (Rafinesque))  was  completed  in  June  1998,  and  the  Western  Snowy  Plover  Draft  Recovey  Plan  was 
completed  in  May  2001. 

Actions  needed  for  recovery  of  the  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly  as  listed  in  the  recovery  plan  include: 
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•  Protect  existing  habitat. 

•  Determine  ecological  requirements,  populations,  constraints,  and  management  needs. 

•  Reduce  take  and  sources  of  mortality. 

•  Undertake  public  information  and  outreach  program. 

Actions  needed  for  recovery  of  die  Point  Arena  Mountain  Beaver  as  listed  in  the  recovery  plan  include: 

•  Protect  known  populations. 

•  Protect  suitable  habitat,  buffers  and  corridors. 

•  Develop  management  plans  and  guidelines. 

•  Gather  biological  and  ecological  data  necessary  for  conservation  of  the  subspecies. 

•  Determine  feasibility  of,  and  the  need  for,  relocation. 

•  Establish  an  outreach  program. 

Occasional  sightings  of  the  Western  snowy  plover  ( Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus)  have  been  noted  on  the 
wave  front  north  of  the  Garcia  River.  No  nesting  has  been  documented  on  the  Stornetta  public  lands. 
This  could  be  due  in  part  to  habitat  degradation  caused  by  the  establishment  of  European  beachgrass  for 
dune  stabilization.  However,  a  nesting  population  has  been  identified  on  the  adjacent  Manchester  Beach 
State  Park  lands  at  Brush  Creek  IV2  miles  to  the  north.  With  habitat  improvement  and / or  reclamation  of 
dune  areas,  plover  use  of  the  area  for  nesting  could  be  reestablished. 

The  Western  Snowy  Plover  Draft  Recovery  Plan  (May  2001)  recommended  the  following  conservation 
measures: 

•  Exclosures,  symbolic  fencing  and  signs 

•  Law  enforcement 

•  Predator  control 

•  European  beachgrass  control 

•  Off-highway  restrictions  and  management 

•  Population  monitoring 

•  Salt  pond  management 

•  Habitat  acquisition 

The  brown  pelican  ( Pelecanus  occidental )  was  listed  on  June  2,  1970  and  the  Recovery  Plan  was  final  on 
February  2,  1983.  The  brown  pelican  is  common  spring  through  fall  and  rare  during  the  winter  on  the 
Mendocino  Coast.  Nesting  occurs  on  small  coastal  islands  throughout  California.  No  nesting  has  been 
documented  on  Sea  Don  Rocks.  Brown  pelicans  use  sand  spits  and  offshore  sandbars  for  loafing  and 
nocturnal  roosting  areas.  No  man  made  structures  (i.e.,  piers,  pilings,  or  breakwaters)  are  associated  with 
the  Stornetta  public  lands  that  the  pelicans  could  roost  on.  Roosting  could  occur  on  Sea  Lion  Rocks,  the 
island  in  the  Garcia  Estuary  or  on  the  northern  wave  front. 
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Fish  Species 
Management  Actions: 

•  Hathaway  Creek  would  not  be  available  for  livestock  grazing  (see  Livestock  Grazing 
Management  section). 

•  Hathaway  Creek  would  be  fenced  with  a  100  foot  buffer  to  prevent  livestock  use  in  the  riparian 
area. 

•  Conduct  surveys  to  determine  if  the  Tidewater  Goby  ( Lwycloyobius  newberry)  are  present  in  the 
Garcia  River  Estuary  and  if  the  habitat  is  suitable.  If  the  species  or  suitable  habitat  is  present, 
follow  management  prescriptions  as  described  in  the  recovery  plan  (Draft  Recovery  Plan 
completed  October  2004). 

2.43.9  Geysers 

This  alternative  would  continue  the  current  level  of  habitat  protection  and  development  as  outlined  in  the 
Clear  Lake  MFP.  Direction  contained  in  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policy  would  also  continue  to  be 
implemented,  sometimes  superseding  provisions  of  the  Clear  Lake  A4FP. 


Habitat 

Habitat  management  would  primarily  be  passive  and  would  focus  on  maintaining  the  current  level  of 
wildlife  and  fish  populations  by  preventing  adverse  impacts  from  geothermal  development.  There  have 
been  no  recent  prescribed  bums  and  there  would  be  none  implemented  under  this  alternative.  No  other 
habitat  enhancement  projects  have  been  implemented  and  none  are  proposed.  Protection  of  priority 
wildlife  habitats  would  focus  on  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats. 


Migratory  Birds 

Ensure  that  any  energy  development  has  adequate  measures  to  protect  migratory  bird  habitat  and  flight 
routes. 

2.4.3.10  Scattered  Tracts 

This  alternative  would  continue  the  current  level  of  management  and  development  as  outlined  in  the 
Clear  Lake  MFP  and  the  Areata  RMP  (for  lands  west  of  Highway  101).  Direction  contained  in  existing 
laws,  regulations,  and  policy  would  also  continue  to  be  implemented,  sometimes  superseding  provisions 
of  the  Clear  Lake  MFP. 

There  has  been  very  little  active  management  on  the  Scattered  Tracts. 


Habitat 

Habitat  management  would  primarily  be  passive  and  would  focus  on  eliminating  unauthorized  uses 
affecting  habitat  for  wildlife  and  fish  populations.  No  other  habitat  enhancement  projects  have  been 
implemented  and  none  are  proposed. 
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2.4.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2. 4. 4. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Objective:  Maintain  the  current  level  of  habitat  development  to  support  the  current  wildlife  and  fish 
population  levels. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

2. 4. 4. 2  Cow  Mountain 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

Prescribed  burning  would  be  implemented  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12)  within  chaparral  habitat 
on  North  Cow  Mountain  only.  Burning  would  prioritize  those  bum  units  that  focus  strictly  on  habitat 
improvement  goals  rather  than  fuels  hazard  reduction  goals. 

Protect  priority  habitats,  including  riparian  and  native  oaks,  by  limiting  any  impacting  activities  such  as 
inappropriate  OfTV  use  or  any  other  activities  that  could  damage  soils  and  vegetation  within  the  riparian 
and  native  oak  habitats. 

Additional  habitat  developments  that  benefit  game  species  (i.e.,  noxious  weed  reduction,  native  plant  re¬ 
establishment,  and  water  developments)  on  North  Cow  Mountain  would  be  prioritized  for  those  that 
provide  immediate  short  term  benefits  for  deer,  the  primary  game  species  in  the  area. 

Migratory  Birds 

Migratory  birds  would  be  monitored  in  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats,  such  as  along  upper  Scotts 
Creek,  McClure  Creek  and  Sulphur  Creek,  to  assess  bird  diversity  and  any  potential  conflicting  uses.  If 
impacts  to  migratory  birds  or  their  habitats  are  discovered,  take  preventive  measures  such  as  restricting 
vehicular  access  and  signing  areas  to  eliminate  these  impacts. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Introductions  and  augmentations  would  be  limited  to  augmentations  of  existing  populations  only,  as 
deemed  appropriate.  There  would  be  no  introductions  of  species  not  currently  occurring  within  the 
geographic  zone. 

2. 4. 4. 3  Knoxville 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

There  would  be  no  prescribed  burning  implemented  under  this  alternative.  Protection  of  priority  habitats 
including  riparian  habitats  listed  in  Alternative  A,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  would  be  limited  to 
passive  management  (i.e.,  restricting  or  limiting  impacting  activities  within  these  habitats). 
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Additional  habitat  developments  that  benefit  game  species  (i.e.,  water  developments  for  habitat 
improvement  in  locations  such  as  Adams  Ridge  and  the  Cement  Creek  area)  would  be  prioritized  for 
those  that  provide  immediate  short  term  benefits  for  deer,  the  major  game  species  in  the  Knoxville 
geographic  unit. 

Migratory  Birds 

Migratory  birds  would  be  monitored  in  the  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats  to  assess  bird  diversity  and 
any  potential  conflicting  uses.  If  negative  impacts  to  migratory  birds  or  their  habitats  are  discovered,  take 
preventive  measures  to  eliminate  these  impacts.  Ensure  that  energy  development  has  adequate  measures 
to  protect  migratory  bird  habitat  and  flight  routes.  AH  BMPs  to  protect  migratory  birds  from  adverse 
impacts  of  energy  development  would  be  required. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Wildlife  introductions  and  augmentations  would  be  limited  to  augmentations  of  existing  populations 
only,  as  deemed  appropriate.  There  would  be  no  introductions  of  species  not  currently  occurring  within 
the  Knoxville  geographic  zone. 

2. 4. 4. 4  Indian  Valley 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

There  would  be  no  prescribed  burning  implemented  under  this  alternative, 
including  riparian  and  native  oaks  would  be  limited  to  passive  management 
impacting  activities  to  occur  within  the  riparian  areas  previously  mentioned 
native  oak  habitats. 

Additional  habitat  developments  that  benefit  game  species  (i.e.,  water  developments  for  habitat 
improvement)  would  be  prioritized  for  those  that  provide  immediate  short  term  benefits  for  deer,  the 
major  game  species  in  the  Indian  Valley  geographic  unit. 

Migratory  Birds 

Migratory  birds  would  be  monitored  in  riparian,  native  oak  habitats  and  energy  development  areas  to 
assess  bird  diversity  and  any  potential  conflicting  uses.  If  impacts  to  migratory  birds  or  their  habitats  are 
discovered,  take  preventive  measures  to  eliminate  these  impacts. 


Protection  of  priority  habitats 
(i.e.,  not  allowing  any  other 
in  Alternative  A),  as  well  as 


Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Only  wildlife  introductions  of  native  species  historically  occurring  on  lands  within  the  Indian  Valley 
geographic  zone  would  be  considered  if  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects,  plant 
pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing 
noxious  weeds. 
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2.4.4. 5  Cache  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  with  the  exception  that  prescribed  burning  would  be  decreased  (see  Fire 
Management,  Section  2.12). 

2. 4. 4. 6  Cedar  Roughs 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2. 4. 4. 7  Berry  essa 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2. 4. 4. 8  Stornetta 

Management  Actions: 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Habitat  improvement  for  Western  snowy  plover  would  include  the  leveling  and  removal  of  European 
beach  grass  for  approximately  20  acres  adjoining  the  wave  front.  Habitat  improvement  projects  would 
be  coordinated  with  Manchester  Beach  State  Park  to  the  north. 

Recreational  activities  and  livestock  gra2ing  would  not  be  restricted  for  species  management  except 
where  individual  small  habitats  can  be  protected  if  conflicts  are  determined. 

2. 4. 4. 9  Geysers 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.4.4.10  Scattered  Tracts 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.4.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

2. 4. 5. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Objective:  Improve  habitats  to  support  increased  population  levels. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Migratory  Birds 

Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  migratory  bird  resources  when  conducting  any  project  work, 
including  habitat  restoration  activities.  Restore  and  enhance  habitat  for  migratory  birds  in  riparian  and 
native  oak  habitats.  Design  a  monitoring  plan  to  provide  long  term  data  regarding  bird  populations  and 
their  habitats.  Components  of  this  plan  would  include  the  use  of  bird  point  counts  or  area  searches  with 
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the  intent  of  gathering  statistically  valid  samples  to  assess  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  management 
activities.  Collaboration  with  other  entities  such  as  Partners  in  Flight  (PIF),  Audubon  Society,  or 
graduate  students  would  be  encouraged  for  this  monitoring  effort.  There  would  be  priority  placed  on 
any  species  found  that  are  included  in  the  PIF  Species  of  Continental  Importance  for  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Appropriate  management  would  be  implemented  to  protect  these  species  from  habitat  loss  and 

impacts  to  the  population. 

2. 4. 5. 2  Cow  Mountain 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

Minimi2e  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands, 
especially  in  riparian  habitat  such  as  Scotts  Creek.  An  increased  level  of  prescribed  burning  would  be 
implemented  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12)  within  chaparral  habitat  on  North  and  South  Cow 
Mountain.  Burning  would  focus  on  those  burns  that  improve  habitat  conditions,  as  well  as  reduce  fuels 
ha2ards.  Protection  of  priority  habitats  would  include  active  measures  such  as  increasing  the  amount  of 
priority  vegetative  species  in  the  riparian  areas  such  as  Scotts  Creek  and  other  drainages  on  the  west  side 
of  Cow  Mountain,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  found  primarily  near  the  boundaries  with  private  lands. 
Specific  measures,  such  as  brush  conversion  to  native  grasses  and  brush  piling  to  benefit  species,  may  be 
considered  if  appropriate. 

Avoid  and  minimtie  adverse  impacts  to  fisheries  when  conducting  any  project  work,  including  habitat 
restoration  activities.  Restore  and  enhance  game  fisheries  habitat  in  those  streams  having  the  greatest 
potential  such  as  Scotts,  Benmore,  Willow,  Mill,  McClure,  and  Sulphur  Creeks.  Any  habitat 
enhancements  proposed  for  game  species  would  be  carefully  evaluated  prior  to  approval  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  conflicts  with  listed  fish  species.  The  potential  exists  for  expanding  game  fish  populations 
in  ponds  throughout  the  Cow  Mountain  2one. 

An  expanded  level  of  habitat  development  would  benefit  both  game  and  non-game  species.  Noxious 
weed  reduction,  brush  conversions,  native  plant  re-establishment,  and  water  developments  for  habitat 
improvement  would  be  implemented  in  priority  locations  throughout  North  and  South  Cow  Mountain  at 
an  increased  level  (see  Vegetation  Management  for  Cow  Mountain,  Section  2.5). 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Species  introductions  would  emphasi2e  native  species  historically  occurring  on  lands  within  the  Cow 
Mountain  geographic  2one,  with  the  exceptions  previously  discussed  in  Common  to  All  Alternatives. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  for  insects,  plant  pathogens,  or  other  approved  bio-control  agents  used  to 
complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  noxious  weed  control. 

Augmentation  of  existing  native  species  would  also  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

Augmentation  of  wild  turkeys  in  suitable  habitat  on  North  and  South  Cow  Mountain  may  be  considered 
in  certain  instances  such  as  relocating  “problem”  birds  from  other  lands  such  as  State  Parks  where 
hunting  is  not  allowed  and  where  turkeys  are  causing  environmental  damage. 
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2.4. 5.3  Knoxville 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

Minimize  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands. 

Prescribed  burning  would  focus  on  those  burns  that  improve  habitat  conditions,  as  well  as  reduce  fuels 
hazards  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12).  Protection  of  priority  habitats  would  include  active 
measures  such  as  increasing  the  amount  of  priority  vegetative  species  in  the  riparian  habitat  on  Hunting, 
Jericho,  Hole,  Cement,  Cedar,  and  Pocock  Creeks,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  found  along  the 
boundaries  with  private  lands.  Specific  measures  such  as  brush  conversion  to  native  grasses  and  brush 
piling  to  benefit  species  such  as  quail  may  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

An  expanded  level  of  additional  habitat  development  projects  would  benefit  both  game  and  non-game 
species.  Noxious  weed  reduction  and  water  developments  for  habitat  improvement  would  be 
implemented  in  priority  locations,  such  as  the  Cement  Creek  area  and  Adams  Ridge,  at  an  increased  level. 

Baseline  fisheries  surveys  would  be  completed  for  species  inventory  and  habitat  condition  in  Hunting 
Creek,  Jericho  Creek,  and  Hole  Creek.  Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  fisheries  when 
conducting  any  project  work,  including  habitat  restoration  activities. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Only  wildlife  introductions  of  native  species  historically  occurring  on  lands  within  the  Knoxville 
geographic  zone  would  be  considered  if  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects,  plant 
pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing 
noxious  weeds. 

Augmentation  of  existing  native  species  would  also  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

2. 4. 5. 4  Indian  Valley 

Management  Actions: 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

•  Enhance  habitat  conditions  if  bald  eagle  nesting  is  documented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir. 

•  Protect  suitable  nesting  and  perching  trees  in  potential  habitat. 

•  Ensure  that  energy  development  has  adequate  measures  to  protect  bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight 
routes.  All  Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs)  to  protect  bald  eagles  from  adverse  impacts  of 
energy  development  would  be  required.  Additionally  the  USFWS  would  be  consulted  regarding 
impacts  to  bald  eagles  at  Indian  Valley  Reservoir. 


Habitat 

Minimize  any  disturbances  to  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands.  Prescribed  burning  would 
focus  on  those  bums  that  improve  habitat  conditions  in  the  chamise  chaparral  habitats  on  both  sides  of 
Indian  Valley  Reservoir.  Protection  of  priority  habitats  would  include  active  measures  such  as  increasing 
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the  amount  of  priority  vegetative  species  such  as  willows  and  cottonwoods  in  the  riparian  areas 
previously  mentioned,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  scattered  throughout  the  geographic  zone.  Specific 
measures  such  as  brush  conversion  to  native  grasses  and  brush  piling  to  benefit  species  such  as  quail  may 
be  considered  in  suitable  areas  along  Walker  Ridge  and  others  where  quail  would  benefit. 

An  expanded  level  of  habitat  development  would  benefit  both  game  and  non-game  species.  Prescribed 
burning,  noxious  weed  reduction,  brush  piling,  and  water  developments  for  habitat  improvement  would 
be  implemented  in  priority  locations  such  as  Walker  Ridge  and  the  west  side  of  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  at 

an  increased  level. 

Baseline  fisheries  surveys  would  be  completed  for  species  inventory  and  habitat  condition  in  North  Fork 
Cache  Creek  above  and  below  the  reservoir,  and  Bartlett  Creek.  Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on 
fisheries  when  conducting  any  project  work,  including  habitat  restoration  activities. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Only  wildlife  introductions  of  native  species  historically  occurring  on  lands  within  the  Indian  Valley 
geographic  unit  would  be  considered  if  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects,  plant 
pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing 

noxious  weeds. 

Augmentation  of  existing  native  species  would  also  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

2. 4. 5. 5  Cache  Creek 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2. 4. 5. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  that  a  minimal  amount  of  prescnbed  burning  would  be  implemented 
annually  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12). 

2. 4. 5. 7  Berry essa 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  prescribed  burning  actions  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12). 

2.4. 5.8  Stornetta 
Management  Actions: 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Terrestrial  Species:  Mountain  beaver  habitat  would  be  excluded  from  livestock  grazing  where  trampling 
of  burrows  occurs  and  potential  habitat  expansion  is  determined  to  be  likely. 

Habitat  improvement  for  Western  snowy  plover  would  include  the  leveling  removal  of  European  beach 
grass  for  approximately  40  acres  adjoining  the  wave  front.  This  would  improve  western  snowy  plover 
habitat  while  maintaining  a  buffer  of  stabilized  dunes  to  protect  the  Stornetta  ranch  private  properties 
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from  sand  movement  and  inundation.  Habitat  improvement  projects  would  be  coordinated  with 
Manchester  Beach  State  Park  to  the  north. 

Fish  Species 

Management  Actions: 

In  coordination  with  CDFG  and  NOAA: 

•  Restore  the  Garcia  River  Estuary  Salt  Marshes  by  removing  barriers  to  water  movement. 

•  Open  ponds  to  tidal  movement  and  flooding. 

•  Improve  cover  for  smolts  in  the  Garcia  River  through  the  placement  of  log  structures. 

•  Restore  the  hydrology  and  flow  of  Hathaway  Creek  and  adjoining  wetlands. 

Habitat 

Prioritize  projects  on  the  reduction  of  invasive  plant  populations,  such  as  encroaching  beach  pines,  sweet 
vernal,  and  velvet  grass,  for  the  improvement  toward  a  native  coastal  prairie  using  such  tools  as  prescribe 
burning,  pesticide  application,  and  re-vegetation  of  native  species. 

Livestock  management  would  be  used  as  a  tool  for  habitat  improvement  after  the  valid  existing  lease 
expires  (June  30,  2014)  (see  Livestock  Grazing  Management,  Section  2.11). 

2.4. 5.9  Geysers 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  a  minimal  amount  of  prescribed  burning  would  be  implemented  annually 
in  chamise  chaparral  habitat  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12). 

2.4.5.10  Scattered  Tracts 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  that  prescribed  burning  actions  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12). 

2.4.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2.4.6. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Objective:  Improve  habitat  to  increase  all  wildlife  and  fish  population  levels,  including  game  and  non¬ 
game  species. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Migratory  Birds 

Same  as  Alternative  C. 
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Prescribed  burning  would  be  expanded  to  include  those  burns  that  improve  habitat  conditions,  reduce 
fuels  hazards,  and  increase  local  water  yield  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12).  Other  habitat 
improvements,  such  as  water  developments,  noxious  weed  reduction,  brush  conversions,  brush  piling, 
and  revegetation  with  native  species,  would  be  implemented  as  opportunities  and  funding  allow. 

Protection  of  priority  habitats  would  include  active  measures  such  as  increasing  the  amount  of  priority 
vegetative  species  in  the  riparian  habitat  along  Scotts  Creek  and  other  drainages,  as  well  as  the  nati\  e  oak 
habitats  found  along  the  boundaries  with  private  lands.  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  habitat  from 
proposed  projects  on  public  lands. 

Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  fisheries  when  conducting  any  project  work,  including  habitat 
restoration  activities.  Restore  and  enhance  fisheries  habitat  in  those  streams  having  the  greatest  potential 
such  as  Scotts,  Benmore,  Willow,  Mill,  McClure,  and  Sulphur  Creeks.  The  potential  exists  for  expanding 
game  fish  populations  in  existing  and  future  ponds  in  the  Cow  Mountain  Area. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Introductions  of  native  species  historically  known  to  occur  on  lands  within  the  Cow  Mountain 
geographic  zone  would  be  prioritized,  as  well  as  nonnative  species  consistent  with  BLM  policy,  such  as 
approved  bio-control  agents  for  noxious  weed  control  and  stocking  of  ponds  on  both  North  and  South 
Cow  Mountain  with  game  fish  which  have  been  resident  in  these  ponds  for  many  decades. 

Augmentation  of  existing  naturalized  species  would  also  be  considered  where  appropriate.  Cow 
Mountain  is  a  logical  location  for  the  relocation  of  wild  turkeys  from  elsewhere  throughout  the  North 
Bay  area  such  as  State  Parks  where  there  is  documented  resource  damage  and  where  hunting  to  eliminate 
this  problem  is  not  allowed. 

2. 4. 6. 3  Knoxville 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

Prescribed  burning  would  include  those  burns  that  improve  habitat  conditions,  as  well  as  reduce  fuels 
hazards  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12).  These  bums  would  be  focused  in  areas  that  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  most  improved  habitat  such  as  Cement  Creek  and  Adams  Ridge.  Other  habitat 
improvements  such  as  water  developments,  noxious  weed  reduction,  bmsh  conversions,  bmsh  piling, 
and  revegetation  with  native  species  would  be  implemented  as  opportunities  and  funding  allow  in  areas 
that  would  provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  wildlife.  Protection  of  priority  wildlife  habitats  would  include 
active  measures  such  as  increasing  the  amount  of  priority  vegetative  species  in  the  riparian  and  native  oak 
habitats  previously  listed.  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public 
lands. 

Fisheries  habitat  improvements  may  be  implemented  as  opportunities  are  identified.  This  could  include 
various  measures  designed  to  increase  the  amount  of  streamside  shade  from  native  riparian  vegetation 
such  as  willows  and  cottonwoods  to  reduce  summer  water  temperatures.  These  efforts  would  be  focused 
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on  Hunting,  Jericho,  Hole,  Cedar,  Pocock,  and  Cement  Creeks.  Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on 
fisheries  when  conducting  any  project  work,  including  habitat  restoration  activities. 


Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Only  wildlife  introductions  of  native  species  historically  occurring  on  lands  within  the  Knoxville 
geographic  zone  would  be  considered  if  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects,  plant 
pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing 

noxious  weeds. 

Reintroductions  of  species  that  historically  occurred  within  the  Knoxville  geographic  unit  would  be 
evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Augmentation  of  existing  naturalized  species  here  would  also  be 
considered  where  appropriate. 

2. 4. 6. 4  Indian  Valley 
Management  Actions: 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

If  eagle  nesting  is  documented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir,  all  public  use  would  be  closed  within  % 
mile  of  die  nest  site  from  February  1  through  June  30  to  prevent  disruption  of  nesting  activities.  The 
nest  site  would  be  monitored  a  minimum  of  three  times  during  this  period.  Tins  closure  would  be  lifted 
if  no  bald  eagle  nesting  activity  is  observed  for  five  consecutive  years.  Ensure  that  any  energy 
development  has  adequate  measures  to  protect  bald  eagle  habitat  and  flight  routes. 


Habitat 

Prescribed  burning  would  be  implemented  on  both  sides  of  the  reservoir  and  would  focus  on  those 
bums  that  improve  habitat  conditions,  as  well  as  reduce  fuels  hazards  (see  Fire  Management,  Section 
2.12).  Other  habitat  improvements  such  as  water  developments,  noxious  weed  reduction,  brush 
conversions,  brush  piling,  and  revegetation  with  native  species  would  be  implemented  in  suitable 
locations  as  opportunities  and  binding  allow.  Protection  of  pnonty  habitats  would  include  active 
measures  such  as  increasing  the  amount  of  priority  vegetative  species  in  the  riparian  areas  such  as  North 
Fork  Cache  Creek  above  and  below  the  dam,  Bartlett,  Wolf,  Stanton,  and  Sulphur  Creeks,  as  well  as 
native  oak  habitats  scattered  throughout  the  geographic  zone.  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  and 
fish  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands. 

Fisheries  habitat  improvements  may  be  implemented  as  opportunities  are  identified  along  the  creeks 
previously  listed.  This  could  include  various  measures  designed  to  increase  the  amount  of  streamside 
shade  from  native  riparian  vegetation  such  as  cottonwoods  and  willows  to  reduce  summer  water 
temperatures.  Avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  fisheries  when  conducting  any  project  work, 
including  habitat  restoration  activities. 

Migratory  Birds 

Restore  and  enhance  habitat  for  migratory  birds  along  North  Fork  Cache,  Bartlett,  and  Wolf  Creeks. 
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Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Only  wildlife  introductions  of  native  species  historically  occurring  on  lands  within  the  Indian  Valley 
geographic  zone  would  be  considered  if  appropriate.  An  exception  can  be  made  for  insects,  plant 
pathogens,  or  other  bio-control  agents  used  to  complete  a  specific  resource  objective  such  as  reducing 
noxious  weeds.  Augmentation  of  existing  naturalized  species  would  also  be  considered  where 
appropriate. 

2. 4. 6. 5  Cache  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  with  the  exception  of  prescribed  burning  actions  (see  Fire  Management,  Section 

2.12). 

2. 4. 6. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

Wildlife  management  would  focus  on  an  increased  level  of  habitat  development  designed  to  increase 
population  levels  of  game  species.  Habitat  developments  would  focus  in  the  riparian  habitat  of  Trout 
Creek  and  Hardin  Creek,  as  well  as  native  oak  habitats  found  along  the  southwestern  boundary  with 
private  lands,  since  the  Sargent  cypress  stand  is  considered  lower  quality  wildlife  habitat  due  to  a  lack  in 
vegetative  diversity.  Project  work  would  include  water  developments,  noxious  plant  control,  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  riparian  species  such  as  willows  and  cottonwood  along  Trout  and  Hardin 
Creeks.  Prescribed  burning  would  be  implemented  for  habitat  improvement  (see  Fire  Management, 
Section  2.12).  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  habitat  from  proposed  projects  on  public  lands  such 

as  trail  building. 

Fisheries  would  benefit  from  improved  riparian  habitat  resulting  from  planting  willows  and  cottonwoods 
on  Trout  and  Hardin  Creeks,  as  well  as  removal  of  noxious  riparian  plants. 

Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Wildlife  introductions  would  not  be  considered  under  this  alternative.  Augmentation  of  existing  native 
or  naturalized  species  here  would  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

2. 4. 6. 7  Berry essa 

Management  Actions: 

Habitat 

Prescribed  burning  in  the  chaparral  habitat  would  be  implemented  for  habitat  improvement  in  the  Blue 
Ridge/Berryessa  Peak  area  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12).  Protection  of  habitat  would  focus  in  the 
limited  riparian  and  native  oak  habitats  found  in  this  zone.  Additional  project  work  can  include  water 
developments  and  noxious  plant  control.  Minimize  any  disturbances  to  wildlife  habitat  from  proposed 
projects  on  public  lands  such  as  trail  building. 
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Reintroductions  and  Augmentations 

Wildlife  introductions  would  not  be  considered  under  this  alternative.  Augmentation  of  existing  native 
or  naturalized  species  here  would  be  considered  where  appropriate. 

2. 4. 6. 8  Stornetta 
Management  Actions: 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Western  snowy  plover  conservation  efforts  would  include  leveling  and  clearing  the  maximum  amount  of 
European  beachgrass  acreage  (60  to  80  acres)  on  northwestern  portion  of  the  area  for  habitat 
improvement.  Habitat  improvement  projects  would  be  coordinated  with  Manchester  Beach  State  Park  to 
the  north. 

livestock  would  be  fenced,  as  necessary,  to  provide  for  habitat  expansion  of  the  mountain  beaver  to 
prevent  trampling  of  burrows  after  the  completion  of  the  valid  existing  rights  grazing  lease  period  (ending 
June  30,  2014).  This  would  be  done  in  coordination  with  habitat  improvement  for  the  Behren’s 
silverspot  butterfly.  Livestock  grazing  management  would  continue  for  the  maintenance  of  violet 
populations  upon  which  the  butterflies  depend  (see  Livestock  Grazing  Management,  Section  2.11). 

Habitat 

Habitat  improvement  would  strive  toward  the  reintroduction  of  native  coastal  prairie  endemic  species 
such  as  California  oatgrass  and  the  reduction  and/or  eradication  of  sweet  vernal  grass  and  velvet  grass 
which  out  compete  violet  species.  The  only  livestock  use  allowed  would  be  through  contracting  use  or 
free  use  for  weed  eradication  and/ or  maintenance  or  improvement  of  wildlife  habitat. 

If  the  coastal  prairie  can  be  improved  to  a  point  that  maintenance  by  livestock  is  unnecessary,  livestock 
use  would  be  curtailed.  Habitat  improvement  would  be  completed  using  such  tools  as  prescribe  burning 
(10-100  acre/year),  pesticide  application  and  re-vegetation  of  native  species. 

2. 4. 6. 9  Geysers 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  prescribed  burning  actions  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12). 

2. 4.6.10  Scattered  Tracts 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  prescribed  burning  actions  (see  Fire  Management,  Section  2.12). 


2.5  VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT 

2.5.1  Introduction 

Vegetation  management  alternatives  include  different  levels  of  prescribed  burning  and  various  methods 
for  eradicating  or  reducing  exotic  or  noxious  weeds.  Vegetation  management  could  also  include 
changing  a  vegetative  community  to  a  lower  serai  stage  that  provides  more  benefits  (i.e.,  forage,  cover) 
for  wildlife  populations. 
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Methods  of  vegetation  management  considered  in  different  alternatives  include  prescribed  burning  (see 
Fire  Management,  Section  2.12);  mechanical  methods  such  as  mowing,  plowing,  mastication,  and 
chaining;  livestock  grazing;  and  the  use  of  pesticides. 

Sensitive  species  are  generally  afforded  the  same  protections  under  BLM  policy  as  species  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered  through  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  California  Native  Plant  Society  (CNPS) 
plants  that  are  designated  as  IB  are  considered  BLM  sensitive.  Sensitive  species  are  identified  in  Chapter 
3  (Affected  Environment). 

2.5.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Goals: 

•  Produce  and/or  maintain  a  mosaic  of  compositionally  and  structurally  diverse  habitat  types  and 
plant  communities. 

•  Prevent  the  spread  on  noxious  weeds. 

Management  Actions:  All  visitors,  permittees,  and  operators  would  be  required  to  use  California 
certified  noxious  weed  seed-free  hay,  straw,  or  mulch  when  visiting  or  conducting  activities  on  public 
lands  covered  by  this  plan.  This  requirement  would  affect  visitors  who  use  hay,  straw,  or  mulch  on 
BLM-administered  lands,  such  as:  recreationists  using  pack  and  saddle  stock,  ranchers  with  grazing 
permits,  outfitters,  and  contractors  and  operators  who  use  straw  or  other  mulch  for  erosion  control  or 
reclamation  purposes.  Individuals  or  groups  would  be  required  to  use  California  certified  weed  seed-free 
forage  and  mulch  products,  or  use  other  approved  products,  such  as  processed  grains  and  pellets,  while 
on  BLM-administered  lands.  Public  land  users  would  be  required  to  have  a  certificate  that  the  product  is 
weed  free. 

To  reduce  the  threat  of  sudden  oak  death  (Phjtopthera  ramorum)  to  the  oak  woodlands  and  forested 
habitats,  BLM  would  work  cooperatively  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A)  and 
Mendocino  County  Agricultural  Commission  in  addition  to  other  applicable  agencies  to  remain  informed 
of  current  research  related  to  the  spread  of  this  pathogen. 

2.5.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2. 5. 3.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

•  No  noxious  weed  treatments  (mowing  or  pesticide  use)  would  be  completed,  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

•  Complete  prescribed  burning  and  non-fire  fuels  treatments  as  outlined  in  Fire  Management 
(Section  2.12). 

2. 5.3.2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Continue  mechanical  treatment  of  yellow  starthistle  through  mowing. 

•  Continue  hand  pulling  of  medusahead. 
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2.5.33  Cache  Creek 

•  Mechanically  treat  twenty  acres  of  barb  goatgrass. 

•  Pesticide  use  on  barb  goatgrass,  yellow  starthistle  and  tamarisk  includes  250  acres. 

2.5.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2. 5. 4. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 
Same  as  Alternative  A,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Complete  prescribed  burning  and  non-fire  fuels  treatments  as  outlined  in  Fire  Management 
(Section  2.12). 

2. 5.4. 2  Cow  Mountain 

•  No  mechanical  or  herbicide  use  to  treat  noxious  weeds. 

2.5.43  Cache  Creek 

•  Use  no  non-fire  fuels  treatments. 

•  No  mechanical  or  pesticide  use  to  treat  noxious  weeds. 

2.5.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

2. 5. 5. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Management  Actions: 

•  Complete  prescribed  burning  and  non-fire  fuels  treatments  as  outlined  in  Fire  Management 
(Section  2.12). 

23.5.2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Treat  annually  up  to  fifty  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  Italian  thistle,  and  Harding 
grass  with  pesticides. 

2. 5. 5. 3  Knoxville 

•  Treat  annually  up  to  fifty  acres  of  yellow  starthisde,  medusahead,  and  barb  goatgrass  with 
pesticide. 
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2. 5. 5. 4  Indian  Valley 

•  Treat  annually  up  to  twenty  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  arundo,  and  tamarisk  with 
pesticide. 

2. 5. 5. 5  Cache  Creek 

•  Treat  annually  up  to  2,000  acres  of  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  barb  goatgrass,  Italian  thistle, 
arundo,  perennial  pepperweed,  and  tamarisk  with  pesticide. 

2. 5. 5. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

•  Treat  annually  up  to  thirty  acres  of  tamarisk,  yellow  starthistle,  and  medusahead  with  pesticide. 

2. 5. 5. 7  Berry  essa 

•  If  future  populations  of  noxious  weeds  are  inventoried,  apply  pesticides  as  a  viable  treatment. 

2. 5. 5. 8  Stornetta 

•  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use)  up  to  fifty  acres  annually. 

2. 5. 5. 9  Geysers 

•  If  future  populations  of  noxious  weeds  are  inventoried,  apply  pesticides  as  a  viable  treatment. 

2.5.5.10  Scattered  Tracts 

•  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use)  up  to  ten  acres  annually. 

2.5.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2.5.6. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

•  Complete  prescribed  burning  and  non-fire  fuels  treatments  as  outlined  in  Fire  Management 
(Section  2.12). 

2. 5. 6. 2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 

2. 5. 6. 3  Knoxville 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 
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2. 5. 6. 4  Indian  Valley 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 


2. 5. 6. 5  Cache  Creek 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 

2. 5. 6. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 

2. 5. 6. 7  Berry  ess  a 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 

2. 5. 6. 8  Stornetta 

•  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use)  up  to  75  acres  annually. 

2. 5. 6. 9  Geysers 

•  Pesticide  use  is  same  as  Alternative  C. 

2.5.6.10  Scattered  Tracts 

•  Noxious  weed  treatments  (plowing,  mowing  or  pesticide  use)  up  to  ten  acres  annually. 

2.6  RIPARIAN  AND  WETLAND  RESOURCES 

2.6.1  Introduction 

Riparian  and  wetland  areas  are  functioning  properly  when  adequate  vegetation,  landform,  or  large  woody 
debris  is  present  (For  more  on  properly  functioning  condition,  see  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
(USDI),  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manual  TR  1737-9  1993.  Riparian  Area  Management,  Process  for 
Assessing  Proper  Functioning  Condition).  Approximately  91  percent  (248  miles)  of  riparian  areas  are  in 
Properly  Functioning  Condition  (PFC)  (based  on  inventory  taken  in  summer  of  1999;  also  see  Chapter  3, 
Affected  Environment). 

2.6.2  Common  for  All  Alternatives 

Goal:  Rehabilitate,  restore,  and  maintain  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

Objectives: 

•  Achieve  PFC  in  all  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 
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•  Maintain  native  riparian  communities  and  eradicate  exotics  on  approximately  —  7_  miles  of 
streams. 

Management  Actions:  Determine  riparian/wedand  conditions  at  Stornetta,  and  classify  in  one  of  the 
following  conditions:  PFC,  Functional-At  Risk  (FAR),  Nonfunctional,  and  Unknown.  Advance 
riparian/ wetland  areas  into  Proper  Functioning  Condition. 

Due  to  limitations  on  access,  management  activities  for  the  Scattered  Tracts  unit  under  all  alternatives 
may  not  be  possible. 

2.6.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2. 6. 3. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place  and  respond  to  disturbances  that  could  negatively  impact 
riparian  and  wetland  areas,  as  they  occur  within  budgetary  and  personnel  constraints.  Field  monitoring, 
conducted  by  BLM  specialists,  of  the  riparian/ wetland  areas  would  identify  emerging  issues.  BLM 
specialists  would  collaborate  with  local  watershed  groups  to  discuss  project  development  and  on-the- 
ground  implementation. 

2.6.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2. 6. 4. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.6.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

2. 6. 5. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

•  Assess  riparian  areas  that  are  not  in  PFC.  Become  familiar  with  riparian/wetiand  areas  and  their 
unique  characterizations  and  interactions  with  vegetation,  soils,  and  hydrology. 

•  Develop  and  implement  projects  or  change  impacting  uses  to  achieve  or  maintain  PFC. 

•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions  and  resource 
conservation  districts  in  management  activities. 

2.6.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2. 6. 6. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

•  Collect  baseline  data  where  data  gaps  exist  at  riparian/wetland  areas. 

•  Perform  field  monitoring  to  develop  projects  and  priorities  to  attain  PFC  in  all  Ukiah  Field 
Office  riparian/wetiand  areas. 

•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  and  resource 
conservation  districts. 
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2.7  CULTURAL  AND  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 

2.7.1  Introduction 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  manages  a  substantial  amount  of  cultural  resources,  both  archaeological  and 
traditional  cultural.  Management  efforts  generally  aim  to  prevent,  and  where  necessary,  reduce  or 
eliminate  damage  from  other  uses.  Management  goals  and  objectives  also  prioritize  increased  user 
awareness  of  cultural  resource  values  through  public  education  and  outreach.  All  alternatives  provide 
basic  protections,  as  legally  mandated,  with  varying  degrees  of  priority  and  levels  of  no-action  versus 
proactive  management. 

2.7.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Goals: 

•  Identify,  preserve,  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources  and  ensure  that  they  are  available  for 
appropriate  uses  by  present  and  future  generations  (FLPMA,  Sec.  103  (c),  201  (a),  202  (c); 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  Sec.  110  (a);  Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  (ARPA),  Sec.  14  (a)). 

•  Seek  to  reduce  imminent  threats  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  from  natural  or  human-caused 
deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with  other  resource  uses  (FLPMA  Section  103  (c),  NHPA 
106,  110  (a)  (2))  by  ensuring  that  all  authorizations  for  land  and  resource  use  would  comply  with 
die  NHPA. 

Objectives:  All  cultural  properties  within  the  RMP  area,  whether  already  identified  or  projected  to  occur 
on  the  basis  of  existing  data-synthesis,  would  be  allocated  to  the  uses  in  Table  2-2.  These  uses  pertain 
specifically  to  cultural  resources,  and  not  to  areas  of  land. 


Table  2-2:  Cultural  Use  Allocations  and  Desired  Outcomes 


USE  ALLOCATION  1 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES 

(a)  Scientific  use 

Preserved  until  research  potential  is  realized 

(b)  Conservation  for  future  use 

Preserved  until  conditions  for  use  are  met 

(c)  Traditional  use 

Long-term  preservation 

(cT)  Public  use 

Long-term  preservation,  on-site  interpretation 

(e)  Experimental  use 

Protected  until  used 

(f)  Discharged  from  management 

No  use  after  recordation;  not  preserved 

1  The  majority  of  the  cultural  properties  in  a  given  geographic  area  would  fall  into  categories  (a)  and  (f).  The  less  common 
properties  in  categories  (b)-(e)  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  particular  settings  that  can  be  delineated  geographically  in  the 
planning  process.  As  the  plan  is  developed,  properties  in  categories  (b)-(d)  would  require  the  most  attention  to  balance  their 


proactive  uses  with  other  land  and  resource  uses. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Conduct  field  evaluations  and  establish  use  allocations  consistent  with  those  found  in  Table  2-2. 

•  Prioritize  archaeological  inventory  and  site  documentation  for  newly  acquired  public  lands  within 
die  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  and  Stornetta  Ranch,  as  well  as  uninventoried  portions  of  the 
Cow  Mountain  and  Knoxville  Recreation  Areas. 
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•  Minimize  and  prevent  human-caused  damage  to  cultural  resources  such  as  casual  surface 
collection  of  artifacts  and  intentional  vandalism  through  educational  and  interpretive  outreach 
programs.  Utilize  various  interpretive  mediums,  signs,  and  public  education  programs  to  inform 
the  public  of  cultural  resource  values  where  opportunities  exist,  and  no  harm  would  come  to 
cultural  resources  as  a  result  of  undue  attention. 

•  Minimize  and  prevent  damage  to  cultural  resources  from  streambank  erosion  and  natural 
wearing  down  of  land  surfaces  through  scientific  research  and  active  site  monitoring. 

•  Minimize  and  prevent  impacts  to  traditional  cultural  resources  by: 

•  Restricting  pesticide  and  herbicide  use  in  traditionally  used  plant  communities, 

•  Controlling  commercial  collection  of  natural  resources  to  prevent  over-collection;  and 

•  Preventing  environmental  degradation  caused  by  cattle  grazing  and  other  modem  activities 
through  regular  and  timely  consultation  with  tribes  and  active  site  monitoring. 

•  Issue  FLPMA/ARPA  Cultural  Use  Permits  and  Fieldwork  Authorizations,  as  appropriate,  to 
interested  and  qualified  persons  or  institutions  conducting  scientific  studies  on  lands  managed  by 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Build  upon  existing  historic  and  prehistoric  overviews  for  the  North 
Coast  Range  geographic  province  through  continued  scientific  research  contributions. 

•  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  would  operate  within  a  framework  that  fosters  and  follows: 

•  The  development  and  maintenance  of  strong  working  relationships  with  tribal  entities  and 
Native  American  individuals  through  increased  coordination  and  consultation,  as  well  as 
ensuring  that  Native  American  resources,  sites  and/ or  social  values  are  given  proper 
consideration  in  land  use  planning. 

•  The  continuation  of  cooperative  relationships  with  educational  institutions,  students  and 
other  scientific  researchers,  tribes  and  volunteer  organizations  for  the  study  and  protection 
of  cultural  resources. 

•  That,  as  legally  mandated,  all  undertakings  proposed  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  would  be 
preceded  by  project  specific  archaeological  inventories  and  tribal  consultation  to  ensure 
proper  consideration  of  all  resource  values.  All  authorizations  for  land  and  resource  use 
would  comply  with  Section  106  of  the  NHPA,  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  objectives 
established  in  the  Plan  for  proactive  use  of  cultural  resources  in  the  public  interest  (NHPA 
Sec.  106,  101(d)(6),  110(a)(2)(E);  National  BLM-ACHP-NCSHPO  Programmatic  Agreement 
of  March  1997;  California  BLM-SHPO  Protocol  Agreement  of  1998). 

2.7.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

Current  practices  for  cultural  resources  management  would  continue  unchanged  utilizing  the  BLM  8100 
Manual  Series,  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  policies,  and  as  per  the  BLM  California  Programmatic 
Agreement  (PA)  with  the  SHPO.  The  PA  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  BLM  and  the  SHPO 
would  cooperatively  implement  legal  mandates,  and  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the  State  organizes  its 
programs  to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively  in  accordance  with  the  intent  and  requirements  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  other  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  requiring  consideration  of 
cultural  resource  values  (FLPMA  Sec.  103(c),  201(a),  202(c);  NHPA  Sec.  110(a);  ARPA  Sec.  14(a)).  The 
BLM  would  continue  to  consult  with  Native  American  Tribes  and  individuals  to  ensure  compliance  with 
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federal  laws,  regulations  and  policies.  Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and 
coordination  and  collaboration  with  Native  Americans  would  continue  at  current  level,  as  would  research 

and  public  education  efforts. 

2.7.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  as  noted  below: 

•  Prioriti2e  protection  in  the  form  of  law  enforcement  patrols  and  site  monitoring  for  cultural 
resources  within  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  for  portions  of  the  South  Cow  Mountain 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  the  cultural  resources  within  the  Stornetta  acquisition. 

•  Site  monitoring  activities,  law  enforcement  patrols,  and  coordination  and  collaboration  with 
Native  Americans  would  increase,  as  would  research  and  public  education  efforts. 

2.7.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  except  as  noted  below: 

•  Take  a  proactive  approach  to  archaeological  surveys,  site  documentation  and  evaluations /N RHP 
nominations  for  newly  acquired  lands  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  and  the  Stornetta 
Acquisition. 

•  Develop  Regional  Overviews  for  the  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  and  the  Knoxville 
Recreation  Area. 

•  Identify  at-risk  sites  throughout  all  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  develop 
protection  and  stabilization  projects  as  needed. 

2.7.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  C. 

2.8  LANDS  AND  REALTY 

2.8.1  Introduction 

The  lands  and  realty  program  addresses  the  tenure,  or  ownership,  of  lands  and  interest  in  lands  managed 
by  the  BLM.  Alternatives  consider  management  options  for  the  retention  or  disposal  of  lands  and 
criteria  for  the  acquisition  of  lands. 

Additionally,  the  lands  and  realty  program  addresses  land  use  authorizations,  which  include  rights-of-way 
(ROWs),  leases,  and  permits.  Alternatives  consider  management  options  for  conditions  and  limitations 
on  issuance  of  these  authorizations.  Authorization  of  wind  energy  development  and  activities  is 
addressed  separately  in  the  Wind  Energy  section  of  this  document.  Lands  may  be  identified  as  avoidance 
or  exclusion  areas  for  land  use  authorizations,  defined  as  follows: 

•  Avoidance  area:  An  area  only  available  for  land  use  authorizations  if  there  are  no  other 
reasonable  alternatives  for  the  authorization. 
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•  Exclusion  area:  An  area  that  is  not  available  for  land  use  authorizations. 

Existing  withdrawals  are  described  in  Appendix  B.  Many  of  the  existing  withdrawals  are  currently  being 
considered  for  revocation  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Proposed  withdrawals  are  addressed  in  the 
Energy  and  Minerals  section  of  this  document  (Section  2.13).  BLM  does  not  have  authority  to  establish 
or  revoke  withdrawals;  BLM  makes  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2.8.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Goals: 

•  In  coordination  with  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  private  landowners, 
manage  public  land  ownership  to  improve  management  efficiency  and  facilitate  multiple  uses  and 
the  public’s  enjoyment  of  these  lands. 

Objectives: 

Land  Tenure 

•  Retain  public  lands  that  enhance  multiple  uses  and  protect  significant  resource  values. 

•  Dispose  of  lands  and  interest  in  lands  to  support  local  community  and  development  needs 
and/or  to  improve  efficiency  in  BLM  management  of  lands  and  resources. 

•  Acquire  lands  to  complement  existing  resource  values  and  meet  public  needs. 

•  Manage  acquired  lands  for  the  public  purpose  and/ or  resource  values  for  which  they  were 
acquired. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

•  Meet  public  needs  for  land  use  authorizations  (right-of-way,  leases,  and  permits)  while  meeting 
plan  goals  and  minimizing  impacts  to  resource  values. 

Management  Actions: 

Land  Tenure 

•  Analyze  all  proposed  land  ownership  adjustment  actions  on  a  project-by-project  basis  and  in 
project  specific  environmental  reviews. 

•  Manage  lands  acquired  within  designated  special  management  areas  (including  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  (ACECs),  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs),  wilderness  areas,  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs),  research  natural  areas,  etc.)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
surrounding  special  management  area. 

•  Manage  lands  acquired  outside  of  designated  special  management  areas  in  the  same  manner  as 
comparable  surrounding  public  lands. 

•  Retain  lands  and  interests  in  lands  obtained  with  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
appropriations. 
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•  Consider  disposal  of  federal  minerals  underlying  non-Federal  surface  lands  in  federal  ownership 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  found  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The  sale  of  this  type  of  mineral 
interest  could  be  considered  only  if  the  requirements  under  section  209(b)  of  FLPMA  are  met. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

•  Wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs)  would  be  managed  under  the  Interim  Management  Policy  for 
Lands  under  Wilderness  Review  (H-8550-1);  designated  wilderness  areas  would  be  exclusion 
areas  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 

•  New  land  use  authorizations  would  be  located  within  or  adjacent  to  existing  land  use 
authorizations,  to  the  extent  practical.  In  particular,  new  communication  site  users  would  be 
required  to  go  into  existing  facilities  that  have  available  space  or  into  existing  multi-user  facilities 
on  peaks  where  they  exist.  Site  plans  would  be  completed  prior  to  authorizing  communications 
sites  in  new  areas. 

•  Owners  of  non- federal  land  surrounded  by  public  land  managed  under  FLPMA  would  be 
allowed  a  degree  of  access  across  public  land,  which  would  provide  for  the  reasonable  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  non-federal  land. 

•  Applications  for  land  use  authorizations  would  be  analyzed  and  mitigation  measures  would  be 
applied  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

•  In  accordance  with  current  policy,  land  use  authorizations  would  not  be  issued  for  uses  that 
would  involve  the  disposal  or  storage  of  materials  which  could  contaminate  the  land  (i.e., 
hazardous  waste  disposal  sites,  landfills,  rifle  ranges,  etc.). 

•  Rights-of-way,  leases,  permits,  or  easements  would  not  be  required  for  those  activities  that  are 
considered  casual  use  of  public  lands. 

•  Suggested  Practices  for  Raptor  Protection  on  Rower  lanes  (APLIC  1996),  or  subsequent  versions  of  this 
guidance,  would  be  implemented  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  authorized  facilities. 

2.8.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2.8.3. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 
Land  Tenure 

•  Continue  to  acquire  private  inholdings,  as  opportunities  arise. 

•  Continue  to  obtain  legal  public  access  or  administrative  access  from  willing  landowners  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  as  the  need  or  opportunity  arises. 

•  Continue  prioritizing  obtaining  access  for  public  lands  identified  for  retention.  Further  prioritize 
access  acquisition  efforts  on  areas  with  important  resource  values,  larger  blocks  of  public  land,  in 
areas  with  substantial  BLM  improvements,  and  areas  with  high  public  demand  for  access. 
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Land  Use  Authorizations 

•  Continue  to  allow  for  the  use  of  existing  rights-of-way  and  communication  structures  and 
facilities.  No  new  avoidance  or  exclusion  areas. 

2.8. 3.2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Retain  all  lands  in  the  Cow  Mountain  management  area. 

2. 8. 3. 3  Knoxville 

•  Retain  all  lands  and  acquire  no  new  lands  in  the  Knoxville  management  area. 

2. 8. 3. 4  Indian  Valley 

•  Retain  all  lands  and  acquire  no  new  land  in  the  Indian  Valley  management  area. 

•  Coordinate  with  other  agencies  to  ensure  protection  of  resource  values  of  reservoir  shore  lands 
and  assume  management,  if  appropriate. 

2. 8. 3. 5  Cache  Creek 
Land  Tenure 

•  Retain  all  lands  in  the  Cache  Creek  area. 

•  Acquire  lands  as  opportunities  arise. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

•  Cache  Creek  is  an  exclusion  area  for  land  use  authorizations. 

2. 8. 3. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

•  Retain  all  lands  and  acquire  no  new  lands  in  the  Cedar  Roughs  management  area. 

2. 8. 3. 7  Berry essa 

•  Continue  management  for  providing  communication  sites. 

•  Allow  administrative  access  only,  for  monitoring  of  communication  sites. 

•  Acquire  no  new  lands  in  the  Berryessa  management  area. 

2. 8. 3. 8  Stornetta 

•  Retain  all  lands  and  acquire  no  new  lands  in  the  Stornetta  management  area. 
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2.83.9  Geysers 

•  Retain  all  lands  and  acquire  no  new  lands  in  the  Geysers  management  area. 


2.8.3.10  Scattered  Tracts 

All  parcels  inefficient  for  public  management,  scattered  and  isolated,  would  be  considered  for  possible 
disposal  as  opportunities  arise. 

2.8.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  with  the  following  differences: 


2.8.4. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 
Land  Tenure 

•  Prioritize  access  acquisition  efforts  to  link  to  routes  designated  as  “open”  in  the  Travel 
Management  and  Route  Designation  section  (see  Section  2.15)  where  legal  public  access  is  not 

available. 

•  Retain  public  lands  that  are  not  in  Scattered  Tracts;  and  retain  public  lands  in  Scattered  Tracts  as 
identified  below. 

•  Prioritize  acquisitions  that  obtain  access  to  public  lands  identified  for  retention. 


2. 8. 4. 2  Cow  Mountain 

Limit  communication  sites  in  the  Cow  Mountain  management  area  to  the  following  two  existing  sites:  the 
North  Cow  and  the  Purdy  Garden  communication  sites. 

2. 8. 4. 3  Knoxville 

No  communications  sites  would  be  allowed  in  Knoxville  management  area.  Knoxville  would  be  an 
exclusion  area. 

2. 8. 4. 4  Indian  Valley 

Limit  communication  sites  in  the  Indian  Valley  management  area  to  the  following  three  existing  sites: 
Yolo  County  Site,  the  Colusa  County  /  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Prevention  (CDF) 
site,  and  the  North  Walker  Ridge  Site. 

Indian  Valley  would  be  an  exclusion  area. 

2.8.4. 5  Cache  Creek 

Limit  communications  sites  to  the  existing  Yolo  County  Site  in  the  Cache  Creek  management  area. 

Cache  Creek  south  of  Highway  20  would  be  an  exclusion  area. 
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2. 8. 4. 6  Cedar  Roughs 

No  communications  sites  would  be  allowed  in  the  Cedar  Roughs  management  area. 

Cedar  Roughs  would  be  an  exclusion  area. 

2. 8. 4. 7  Berry  essa 

Limit  communication  sites  to  the  existing  site  on  Berryessa  Peak. 

Berryessa  would  be  an  exclusion  area. 

2. 8. 4. 8  Stornetta 

No  communications  sites  would  be  allowed  in  the  Stornetta  area. 

Stornetta  would  be  an  exclusion  area. 

2. 8. 4. 9  Geysers 

No  communications  sites  would  be  allowed  in  the  Geysers  management  area. 

2. 8.4.10  Scattered  Tracts  (Preferred  A  Iternative) 

Land  Tenure 

Consider  disposal  by  any  method  of  the  Scattered  Tracts,  except  as  identified  below: 

6,022  acres  of  parcels  west  of  Highway  101  are  identified  as  a  Late  Successional  Reserve  in  the  NFP  as 
part  of  a  regional  network  of  existing  forest  habitat  and  to  provide  habitat  for  viable,  well-distributed 
populations  of  species.  These  areas  are  identified  for  retention  and  listed  as  following: 

•  Greenough  Ridge /Montgomery  Woods  1,214  acres 

•  Impassable  Rocks /Eagle  Peak  1,612  acres 

•  Pine  Ridge  3,196  acres 

Two  isolated  40  acre  parcels  are  identified  for  retention  because  the  vegetation  is  considered  potential 
habitat  for  the  marbled  murrelet. 

•  T.  13  N.,  R.  16  W.,  Sec.  09:  NENE  40.00  acres 

•  T.  13  N.,  R.  16  W.,  Sec.  22:  SENW  40.00  acres 

Two  isolated  Parcels  as  they  contain  endangered  species  habitat  and  their  value  related  to  being  in  close 
proximity  to  Eagle  Peak  and  Montgomery  Woods  (Redwoods)  State  Park.  These  parcels  would  only  be 
disposed  of  for  recreation  and  conservation  purposes. 

•  T.  16  N.,  R.  13  W.,  Sec.  06:  Lots  1  6Z  46.58  acres 

•  T.  16  N.,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  01:  Lot  8  38.98  acres 
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The  Cedars,  (T.  9  N.,  R.  11/12  W.),  1500  acres  in  Sonoma  County,  because  of  significant  botanical 
values. 

Grapevine  (T.  17 / 1 8  N.,  R.  5  W.),  2200  acres  located  in  Colusa  and  Glenn  County,  which  provides  access 
to  a  large  block  of  public  land  for  recreation  and  wildlife  purposes. 

Cold  Canyon  (T.  7/8  N.,  R.  2  W.),  2800  acres  located  in  Solano  and  Napa  County,  which  provides 
opportunities  for  recreation,  educational,  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  following  parcels  would  only  be  considered  for  disposal  if  recreational  and  conservation  values  are 
maintained:  (none). 


The  following  parcels  would  only  be  disposed  of  for  recreation  and  conservation  purposes. 


•  T.  07  N.,  R.  04  W.,  Sec.  22: 

•  T.  07  N.,  R.  04  W.,  Sec.  23: 

•  T.  06  N,  R.  05  W.,  Sec.  09: 

•  T.  06  N.,  R.  05  W.,  Sec.  28: 

•  T.  06  N.,  R.  05  W.,  Sec.  33: 

•  T.  07  N.,  R.  06  W.,  Sec.  09: 

•  T.  06  N.,  R.  05  W.,  Sec.  13: 


40.00  acres 
40.00  acres 
40.00  acres 
80.00  acres 
80.00  acres 
40.00  acres 
160.00  acres 


The  following  parcels  would  be  retained  unless  protection 
•  T.  12  N.,  R.  08  W.,  Sec.  20:  SESW 


T.  13  N.,  R.  09  W.,  Sec.  34:  SENE,  E2SE 
T.  16  N,  R.  11  W.,  Sec.  23:  SWSE 
T.  17  N,  R.  05  W.,  Sec.  32:  SWSE 
T.  17  N,  R.  05  W.,  Sec.  33:  NESW 
T.  18  N.,  R.  05  W,  Sec.  30:  Lot  1-4 
T.  20  N.,  R.  07  W.,  Sec.  35:  SWSE 
T.  20  N,  R.  06  W.,  Sec.  07:  Lot  3 
T.  20  N.,  R.  06  W.,  Sec.  29:  SENW 
T.  18  N.,  R.  06  W.,  Sec.  10:  Lots  2,  3,  7 


of  sensitive  resources  can  be  assured: 
40.00  acres 

120.00  acres 
40.00  acres 
40.00  acres 
40.00  acres 
43.04  acres 
40.00  acres 
44.28  acres 
40.00  acres 
104.52  acres 


2.8.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative,  except  for  Scattered 
Tracts) 

Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  for  exclusion  and  avoidance  areas  and  as  noted  as  below: 
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2. 8. 5. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Land  Tenure 

•  Retain  all  lands,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  lands  that  have  greater  management 
efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve  important  public  purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to 
lands  in  Wilderness  Areas  or  Wilderness  Study  Areas. 

•  Pursue  acquiring  private  inholdings  adjacent  to  or  within  public  land  management  areas  from 
willing  parties. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

•  The  following  areas  would  be  identified  as  avoidance  areas.  Cache  Creek  south  of  Highway  20, 
Stometta,  and  Cedar  Roughs. 

2.8.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  as  noted  below: 

2. 8. 6. 1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Land  Tenure 

•  Retain  all  lands  that  are  not  in  Scattered  Tracts,  except  where  lands  could  be  exchanged  for  lands 
that  have  greater  management  efficiency,  to  gain  public  values,  or  to  serve  important  public 
purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  lands  in  Wilderness  Areas  or  Wilderness  Study  Areas. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

•  The  entire  area  would  be  open  to  rights-of-way  applications,  with  applications  processed  and 
evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

•  Designate  the  corridor  delineated  in  the  1992  ‘^Western  Regional  Corridor  Study,  which  is 
currently  occupied  by  an  electrical  transmission  line,  as  a  right-of-way  corridor  where  it  crosses 
public  lands.  Nominal  corridor  width  would  be  1,320  feet  (1/4  mile)  on  each  side  of  centerline 
of  the  existing  facility,  except  where  alignment  would  infringe  upon  WSAs  or  Wilderness  Areas. 


2.8. 6. 2  Scattered  Tracts 

All  Scattered  Tracts  would  be  identified  for  disposal. 


2.9  SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

2.9.1  Introduction 

Wilderness 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  currendy  manages  two  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs),  which  were  designated  as 
a  part  of  BLM’s  original  wilderness  inventory  (see  Figure  2-1).  Management  of  lands  having  wilderness 
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characteristics  is  a  part  of  BLM’s  multiple-use  mandate,  and  is  recognized  within  the  spectrum  of 
resource  values  and  uses.  Wilderness  characteristics  are  associated  with  lands  with  the  following  traits: 

•  Affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man’s  work  substantially 
unnoticeable. 

•  Outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation. 

•  At  least  five  thousand  acres  of  land  or  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  practicable  its  preservation 
and  use  in  unimpaired  condition. 

•  Potentially  containing  ecological,  geological,  or  odier  features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or 
historical  value. 

These  lands  may  be  managed  to  protect  these  wilderness  values.  They  may  also  be  managed  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public,  and  may  be  devoted  to  the  public  purposes  of  recreation,  scenic,  scientific, 
educational,  conservation,  and  historical  uses.  In  addition,  they  could  augment  multiple-use  management 
of  adjacent  and  nearby  lands  through  the  protection  of  watersheds  and  water  yield,  wildlife  habitat, 
natural  plant  communities,  and  similar  natural  values. 

Certain  lands  within  the  Cache  Creek  management  area  were  assessed  for  their  wilderness  characteristics 
as  part  of  this  RMP  process.  Lands  assessed  are  either  described  as  new  acquisitions  since  1979,  or  other 
BLM  lands  existing  in  1979  that  were  not  originally  designated  WSA,  but  for  which  the  situation  has 
significantly  changed,  such  that  wilderness  characteristics  on  these  lands  are  now  manageable  by  BLM. 

The  area  was  divided  into  identifiable  subunits  (see  Figure  2-2).  The  alternatives  offer  a  range  of  acreages 
to  be  managed  to  protect  one  or  a  combination  of  wilderness  characteristics.  Most  of  the  assessment 

areas  abut  the  WSA. 

Other  land  acquisitions,  including  Black  Forest  (210  acres),  Stornetta  Ranch  (1,132  acres),  and  American 
Land  Conservancy  parcels  on  Walker  Ridge  (480  acres),  are  too  small  to  effectively  manage  for  wilderness 

characteristics. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

In  accordance  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  USC  1271-1287)  and  as  part  of  the  RMP  process, 
BLM  first  conducted  a  review  to  assess  and  evaluate  all  river  segments  in  the  BLM  Ukiah  Field  Office  for 
eligibility  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  (NWSRS)  System  (see  Figure  2-3  and 
Chapter  3,  Affected  Environment).  A  description  of  the  evaluation  process  and  proposed  designations  is 

located  in  Appendix  D. 

Following  an  assessment  of  eligibility,  BLM  makes  recommendations  as  to  the  suitability  of  eligible  river 
segments  for  inclusion  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  through  the  land  use  planning  process.  The 
alternatives  present  different  recommendation  scenarios,  and  hence  different  management  scenarios  for 
river  segments  determined  to  be  eligible. 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACECs) 

ACECs  are  areas  of  public  land  where  special  management  attention  is  required  to  protect  relevant  and 
important  natural  and/or  cultural  resource  values.  The  ACEC  designation  indicates  to  the  public  that  the 
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BLM  recognizes  these  significant  values  and  has  established  special  management  measures  to  protect 
them.  The  alternatives  maintain  the  current  management  of  the  existing  ACECs  (Indian  Valley  Brodiaea, 
Cache  Creek,  Cedar  Roughs,  and  the  Northern  California  Chaparral  Research  Natural  Area),  propose 
additional  ACECs,  or  propose  boundary  adjustments  for  any  of  the  new  or  existing  ACECs. 

2.9.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Management  Actions: 

Wilderness 

•  Manage  the  33,582  acres  of  Cache  Creek  WSA  and  the  5,597  acres  of  Cedar  Roughs  WSA 
identified  in  the  1979  Wilderness  Final  Intensive  Inventory  under  BLM  Interim  Management  Policy 
(IMP)  for  Lands  under  Wilderness  Review  (H-8550-1),  until  Congressional  designation  as  Wilderness 
or  release  from  WSA  status. 

•  Refer  to  BLM  Interim  Management  Policy  (IMP)  for  Lands  under  Wilderness  Review  (see  Appendix 
C)  for  management  actions. 

•  Manage  any  future  lands  acquired  within  WSA  boundaries  to  protect  their  wilderness 
characteristics. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  following  Protective  Management  would  apply  to  river  segments  as  identified  in  the  alternatives: 

•  Free-flowing  Values:  The  free-flowing  characteristics  of  river  segments  cannot  be  modified  to 
allow  stream  impoundments,  diversions,  channelization,  and/ or  rip-rapping  to  the  extent  the 
BLM  is  authorized  under  the  law. 

•  River-related  Values:  Each  segment  shall  be  managed  to  protect  identified  outstandingly 
remarkable  values  (subject  to  valid  existing  rights)  and,  to  the  extent  practicable  such  values  shall 
be  enhanced. 

•  Classification  Impacts:  Management  and  development  of  the  river  and  its  corridor  cannot  be 
modified,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  to  the  degree  that  its  eligibility  or  suitability 
classification  would  be  affected. 


ACECs 

Continue  current  management  of  the  existing  ACECs,  as  follows: 

•  40-acre  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  protect  the  habitat  values  of  the  BLM  Sensitive  and 
state  of  California  endangered  species. 

•  10,000-acre  Cache  Creek  ACEC  to  continue  protection  of  the  special  resource  values  including 
riparian  values  along  the  creek,  primitive  recreation  values,  the  bald  eagle  population,  the  Cache 
Creek  tule  elk  herd,  and  cultural  resource  values. 

•  5,597-acre  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC/Research  Natural  Area  (RNA)  to  protect  the  notably  large 
stand  of  Sargent  cypress  (Cupressus  sargentii). 
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•  11,206-acre  Northern  California  Chaparral  Research  Natural  Area  to  protect  botanical  values 

found  in  an  undisturbed  block  of  chaparral  habitat. 

2.9.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

Wilderness 

No  additional  areas  would  be  managed  for  their  wilderness  characteristics 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Protective  management  would  continue  to  be  applied  to  all  eligible  segments  until  a  suitability 
determination  is  made. 

ACECs 

No  additional  areas  would  be  designated  or  managed  for  their  wilderness  characteristics. 

No  additional  ACECs  would  be  designated,  and  the  acreages  for  the  existing  ACECs  would  remain  the 
same. 

2.9.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

Wilderness 

Manage  1,848  acres  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Cache  Creek  WSA  (Wilderness  Characteristic 
Assessment  Units  la,  lb,  2,  4,  and  8c)  for  their  wilderness  characteristics  (see  Figure  2-2).  All  of  these 
lands  were  acquired  since  designation  of  the  WSA  in  1978.  This  alternative  includes  only  those 
assessment  units  that  have  the  highest-quality  wilderness  characteristics  and  that  complement  the  values 
of  the  existing  WSA.  See  Appendix  C  for  management  actions  and  allowable  uses  of  lands  outside  of 
WSAs  that  are  proposed  to  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

None  of  the  eligible  river  segments  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  System  (NWSRS). 
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Figure  2-3:  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Segments  [Not  Available  Until  September  2005] 
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ACECs 

2. 9. 4. 1  Knoxville 

Include  1,756  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  Knoxville  management  area  as  the  designated  Knoxville  ACEC 
(see  Figure  2-4).  The  Knoxville  ACEC  would  incorporate  an  area  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Research 
Hill,”  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Knoxville  management  area.  This  ACEC  is  based  on  a  proposal 
submitted  by  the  public,  including  faculty  at  the  University  of  California  Davis  (UC  Davis),  in  August  of 
2000.  This  area  has  been  used  by  UC  Davis  for  botanical  studies  and  research,  and  is  considered  a  “hot 
spot”  for  plant  evolution.  The  primary  values  include:  1)  a  geologically  and  botanically  unique  ecosystem, 
supporting  more  rare  or  unusual  species  restricted  to  serpentine  soils  than  are  known  from  any  area  of 
protected  public  lands  in  California  or  the  United  States;  (2)  the  existence  of  an  especially  unusual  and 
fragile  habitat  type  termed  “serpentine  wet  areas;”  and  (3)  the  area  possesses  a  high  level  of  past,  present, 
and  planned  future  activity  in  scientific  research  and  environmental  education.  No  new  OHV  routes 
would  be  developed  in  the  ACEC 

2. 9. 4. 2  Indian  Valley 

Expand  the  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  100  acres  by  adding  another  60  acres  of  Brodiaea  habitat 
along  Stanton  Creek  (see  Figure  2-5). 

2. 9. 4. 3  Cedar  Roughs 

Expand  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  to  6,350  acres  by  adding  approximately  753  acres  to  the  existing 
ACEC,  thereby  encompassing  the  entire  acreage  of  BLM  lands  within  Cedar  Roughs  area  (see  Figure  2- 
6).  When  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  was  established,  the  753  acres  of  public  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
original  Cedar  Roughs  area  were  not  contiguous.  The  CDFG  has  now  acquired  property  which  joins  the 
two  pieces  of  public  lands.  Expansion  of  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  would  include  additional  acreage  of 
the  Sargent  cypress  (Cupressus  sargentii)  habitat. 

2. 9. 4. 4  Stornetta 

Designate  the  Stornetta  ACEC  to  include  approximately  887  acres  of  BLM  managed  lands,  from 
Hathaway  Creek,  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  south  of  the  Garcia  River  (see  Figure  2-7).  The  primary 
features  receiving  special  management  by  this  designation  include  areas  identified  as  threatened  habitat 
for  the  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver  ( 'Aplodontia  rufa  nigra),  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly  (. Speyeria  vprene 
behrensii ),  populations  of  the  Coast  lily  (Ulium  maritimiwi),  and  three  anadromous  populations  of  salmon. 

Proposed  supplementary  rules  for  the  Stornetta  management  area  are  included  in  Appendix  E. 

2.9.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Wilderness 

Manage  4,913  acres  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Cache  Creek  WSA  (Wilderness  Characteristic 
Assessment  Units  la,  lb,  2,  4,  5a,  8b,  8c,  10a,  10b,  10c,  lib,  and  12b)  for  their  wilderness  characteristics 
(see  Figure  2-2).  All  of  these  lands  were  acquired  since  designation  of  the  WSA  in  1978.  This  alternative 
includes  all  assessment  units  acquired  since  1978  that  meet  the  qualifications  of  wilderness  characteristics 
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and  complement  the  values  of  the  existing  WSA.  See  Appendix  C  for  management  actions  and  allowable 
uses  of  lands  outside  of  WSAs  that  are  proposed  to  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics. 


Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  following  river  segments  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  NWSRS  and  would 
be  subject  to  the  Protective  Management  described  above: 


Cache  Creek  —  Segment  A 
Cache  Creek  —  Segment  B 
Cache  Creek  —  Segment  D 
Cache  Creek  —  Segment  E 
Cache  Creek  —  Segment  F 
Garcia  River 


2.5  miles  Wild 
0.75  miles  Scenic 
2.0  miles  Scenic 

13.25  miles  Wild 

5.5  miles  Recreation 

2.25  miles  Scenic 


ACECs 

Same  as  Alternative  B  with  differences  indicated  in  the  following  management  areas. 

2. 9. 5. 1  Cow  Mountain 

Designate  the  Lost  Valley  Meadow  area  as  an  ACEC  by  including  40  acres  of  BLM  managed  lands  within 
the  Miner’s  Ridge  watershed  of  the  Russian  River  Drainage  system  (see  Figure  2-8).  The  primary  features 
requiring  special  management  considerations  include  the  pristine  meadow  system  with  its  unique 
assemblage  on  native  vegetation.  Populations  of  native  bunch  grasses  abound  within  the  proposed 
ACEC,  including  the  following  three  bunchgrass  species  of  special  interest:  California  brome  ( Bromus 
carinatus ),  California  oatgrass  ( Danthonia  califomica  americana ),  and  Lemmon’s  needlegrass  (. Achnatherum 
lemmonii).  Special  management  would  better  protect  these  populations  of  California  native  bunchgrass 
species  and  their  associated  pristine  meadow  habitat.  Off-highway  vehicle  roads  to  Lost  Valley  would  be 
closed. 

2.9. 5.2  Knoxville  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Increase  the  acreage  for  the  designation  of  the  Knoxville  ACEC  to  5,236  acres  (see  Figure  2-4).  In 
accordance  with  the  Public/UC  Davis  proposal,  the  primary  feature  protected  by  this  designation  is  the 
serpentine  geology  and  soil  that  supports  a  unique  vegetative  community,  which  in  turn  supports  an 
assemblage  of  less  common  biota.  Under  this  alternative,  additional  resource  values  such  as  cultural 
resources,  the  Hunting  Creek  Canyon  lands,  the  Knoxville  Cedars,  and  serpentine  wet  areas  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Knoxville  management  area  would  be  included  in  the  Knoxville  ACEC.  The 
designation  would  be  based  on  two  known  delineated  areas  with  resource  characteristics  which  support 
an  ACEC  status.  The  acreage  considered  in  one  unit  would  be  the  same  as  in  Alternative  B.  The  second 
unit  would  be  approximately  3,480  acres,  and  located  in  the  southwestern  area  of  the  Knoxville 
management  area,  from  the  eastern  ridgeline  of  hunting  Creek  Canyon  and  to  the  west.  No  new  OHV 
trails  would  be  developed  in  the  ACEC. 
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2.9. 5.3  Indian  Valley 

Designate  the  Walker  Ridge  ACEC  to  include  approximately  3,990  acres  of  BLM  managed  lands  in 
eastern  Lake  County,  east  of  the  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  and  west  of  die  Lake/ Colusa  county  line  (see 
Figure  2-5).  Special  management  attention  is  identified  to  protect  serpentine  ecosystems  and  associated 
sensitive  plant  species.  Like  Knoxville,  Walker  Ridge  is  well  known  for  its  serpentine  endemic  plant 
associations  and  is  also  considered  by  botanists  as  a  “hot  spot”  for  plant  evolution.  Approximately  7 
miles  of  existing  equestrian  and  hiking  trails  would  be  considered  within  the  ACEC  proposal.  Inventory 
of  sensitive  resources  would  be  completed  before  any  new  trails  would  be  developed. 

Expand  the  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  to  100  acres  by  adding  another  60  acres  of  Brodiaea  habitat 
along  Stanton  Creek  (see  Figure  2-5). 

2. 9. 5. 4  Cedar  Roughs 

Expand  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  to  6,350  acres  by  adding  approximately  753  acres  to  the  existing 
ACEC,  thereby  encompassing  the  entire  acreage  of  BLM  lands  within  Cedar  Roughs  area  (see  Figure  2- 
6).  When  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  was  established,  the  753  acres  of  public  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
original  Cedar  Roughs  area  were  not  contiguous.  The  CDFG  has  now  acquired  property  which  joins  the 
two  pieces  of  public  lands.  Expansion  of  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  would  include  additional  acreage  of 
the  Sargent  cypress  ( Cupressus  sargentii)  habitat. 

2. 9. 5. 5  Scattered  Tracts 

Designate  the  BLM  public  lands  known  as  “The  Cedars  of  Sonoma  County”  as  an  ACEC  (see  Figure  2- 
8).  The  total  acreage  of  this  unique  environment  is  estimated  at  1,500  acres,  and  is  located  4  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Cazadero,  California  and  2  miles  northeast  of  the  Austin  Creek  State  Recreation  Area. 

The  Cedars  ACEC  would  include  all  BLM  (surface)  managed  lands  in  the  area  identified  on  the  Cazadero 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  Quadrangle  as  the  “The  Cedars”  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Austin 
Creek  Drainage. 

The  primary  features  that  would  be  protected  in  the  Cedars  ACEC  would  be  the  unique  association  of 
vegetation  and  picturesque  terrain.  The  area  is  extremely  steep  and  rugged,  bisected  by  canyon  lands. 

The  area  is  dominated  by  serpentine  chaparral,  Sargent  cypress  ( Cupressus  sargentii )  woodlands,  and 
serpentine  barrens.  Numerous  sensitive  species  are  found  in  the  area  with  manzanita  (A ret os taphylos  hakeri 
suhlaevis )  found  on  the  BLM  lands.  The  area  has  been  designated  as  a  unique  feature/biotic  area  by  the 
Sonoma  County  Planning  Department.  Currently,  this  area  has  no  public  access,  but  tours  are  conducted 
by  the  California  Native  Plants  Society. 

Designate  the  Black  Forest  ACEC  to  include  approximately  239  acres  of  BLM  managed  lands  on  Mount 
Konocti  (see  Figure  2-10).  The  primary  features  that  would  be  protected  by  this  designation  are  the 
rocky  cliffs  which  support  historic  Peregrine  falcon  ( Valeo peregnnus)  habitat,  the  unique  geologic  boulders 
found  throughout  the  area,  and  the  mid-elevation  old-growth  Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga  mengiesii)  forest. 
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2.9.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

Wilderness 

Manage  18,626  acres  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Cache  Creek  WSA  (Wilderness  Characteristic 
Assessment  Units  la,  lb,  2,  4,  5a,  6a,  6b,  7a,  8a,  8b,  8c,  9a,  9b,  10a,  10b,  10c,  11a,  lib,  12a,  and  12b)  for 
dieir  wilderness  characteristics  (see  Figure  2-2).  This  alternative  includes  all  assessment  units  acquired 
since  1978  that  complement  the  values  of  the  existing  WSA.  See  Appendix  C  for  management  actions 
and  allowable  uses  of  lands  outside  of  WSAs  that  are  proposed  to  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness 
characteristics. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  following  river  segments  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  NWSRS  and  would 
be  subject  to  the  Protective  Management  described  above: 


Cache  Creek  —  Segment  A 

2.5  miles  Wild 

Cache  Creek  —  Segment  B 

0.75  miles  Scenic 

Cache  Creek  —  Segment  C 

9.5  miles  Scenic 

Cache  Creek  —  Segment  D 

2.0  miles  Scenic 

Cache  Creek  —  Segment  E 

13.25  miles  Wild 

Cache  Creek  —  Segment  F 

5.5  miles  Recreation 

Garcia  River 

2.25  miles  Scenic 

Hathaway  Creek 

2.0  miles  Scenic 

McClure  Creek 

0.6  miles  Scenic 

Mill  Creek 

5.0  miles  Wild 

Morrison  Creek 

7.0  miles  Scenic 

Panther  Creek 

3.0  miles  Scenic 

Scotts  Creek 

13.0  miles  Scenic 

South  Fork  Scotts  Creek 

3.0  miles  Scenic 

Sulphur  Creek  (North  Cow) 

8.75  miles  Scenic 

Sulphur  Creek  (Geysers) 

2.0  miles  Scenic 

ACECs 

Same  as  Alternative  C  with  differences  indicated  in  the  following  management  areas. 
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2. 9. 6. 1  Knoxville 

Increase  the  acreage  for  the  designation  of  the  Knoxville  ACEC  to  24,346  acres  (see  Figure  2-4). 

Rationale  for  the  increase  is  the  same  as  Alternative  C.  Under  this  alternative,  the  entire  Knoxville 
management  area  would  be  designated  as  an  ACEC. 

2. 9. 6. 2  Indian  Valley 

Increase  the  acreage  for  the  designation  of  the  Walker  Ridge  ACEC  to  approximately  8,784  acres  (see 
Figure  2-5).  By  including  additional  lands  identified  with  known  serpentine  endemic  plant  populations 
and  associated  biota.  Lands  identified  as  having  potential  for  wind  energy  development  would  be 
included  in  the  proposed  ACEC,  as  well  as  an  additional  two  miles  of  equestrian  and  hiking  trails  and 
approximately  twenty  miles  of  existing  roads  used  by  off-highway  vehicles. 

2.9.63  Scattered  Tracts 

Designate  the  Blue  Ridge  as  an  ACEC  by  including  approximately  13,640  acres  in  two  individual  units 
separated  by  the  Fiske  Creek  drainage  (see  Figure  2-11).  Unit  1  would  include  the  BLM  managed  lands 
west  of  the  drainage  and  is  comprised  of  approximately  5,221  acres.  Unit  2  would  be  the  BLM  managed 
lands  to  the  east  of  the  drainage,  and  is  approximately  8,419  acres.  The  primary  features  receiving  special 
management  under  the  ACEC  status  include  the  area’s  wilderness  characteristics,  raptor  nesting  habitat 
for  golden  eagles  and  prairie  falcons,  visual  resource  protection,  and  primitive  recreation  opportunities. 
Approximately  9.5  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  trail  are  included  in  the  proposal.  The  trail  is  available  to 
equestrian,  hiking,  and  mountain  bike  activities  and  neither  the  trail  nor  its  existing  uses  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  designation. 

Designate  the  four  scattered  tracts  comprising  approximately  558  acres  of  BLM  public  lands  on  the  Quail 
Ridge  peninsula  adjacent  to  Lake  Berryessa  as  an  ACEC  (see  Figure  2-12).  These  lands  are  currently 
administered  as  an  ecological  reserve  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  UC  Davis,  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching  and  research  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California’s  Natural  Reserve 
System.  The  ACEC  status  would  give  special  management  consideration  to  the  ongoing  research  and 
instruction  activities,  and  provide  more  oversight  to  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  California  flora 
and  fauna  within  the  intercoastal  range  ecosystem. 

Private  property  with  locked  gates  on  the  road  system  prohibits  legal  public  access  onto  the  Quail  Ridge 
peninsula  and  the  BLM  lands.  The  only  possibility  for  public  access  to  two  of  the  four  BLM  Quail  Ridge 
parcels  is  via  water  and  then  across  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR).  Access  would 
continue  to  be  limited  because  there  are  no  signed,  developed,  and/ or  recognized  trails  connecting  lands 
managed  by  the  two  agencies. 
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2.10  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

2.10.1  Introduction 

Commercial  forest  lands  (capable  of  producing  merchantable  species  of  timber,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
non-timber  benefits)  exist  on  public  lands  only  in  the  Cow  Mountain  area  and  in  the  Scattered  Tracts 
Area  west  of  Highway  101,  and  the  Black  Forest. 

2.10.2  Alternative  A  and  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Objective:  Manage  forested  lands  to  protect  and/ or  enhance  recreational  and  biological  resources. 

Management  Actions:  No  commercial  timber  harvest  would  be  allowed  at  any  management  area. 

Alternative  A  (No  Action)  is  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  forest  management  throughout  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  (all  management  areas). 


2.11  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

2.11.1  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Management  Actions:  Determinations  of  whether  an  area  is  manageable  for  livestock  grazing  would  be 
based  on  the  following: 

•  20  AUMs  or  less  of  livestock  forage,  the  area  is  not  considered  manageable  due  to  the 
administrative  costs  involved. 

•  Between  20  and  100  AUMs,  the  area  is  not  likely  to  be  manageable  due  to  the  administrative 
costs  involved. 

•  Over  100  AUMs  of  forage,  the  area  is  manageable  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  All  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  closed  range.  All  lands  available  for  grazing  in  any  way 
must  have  measures  to  prevent  trespass  onto  lands  outside  of  permitted  or  leased  grazing  areas. 

•  Areas  available  for  livestock  grazing  would  be  rested  from  grazing  for  two  growing  seasons  after 
a  wildfire. 

•  Areas  available  for  livestock  grazing  would  be  rested  from  grazing  for  two  growing  seasons  after 
seeding  projects. 

•  Public  lands  that  are  available  for  grazing  may  also  be  available  for  disposal  (see  Lands  and  Realty 
section). 

2.11.1.1  Stornetta 

The  Stornetta  management  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing  for  ten  years,  as  part  of  a  valid 
existing  right.  Hathaway  Creek  riparian  area  would  not  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 
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2.11.2  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2.11.2.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Only  additional  livestock  use  allowed  outside  of  existing  allotments  would  be  through  contracting  use  or 
free  use  for  weed  eradication  and/ or  maintenance  of  fire  lines  or  prescribe  burns,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

2.11.2.2  Cow  Mountain  (Preferred  Alternative) 

No  active  leases  or  allotments  on  Cow  Mountain. 

2.11.2.3  Knoxville 

Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  remain  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.2.4  Indian  Valley 

Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  remain  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.2. 5  Cache  Creek  (Preferred  Alternative) 

No  active  leases  or  allotments  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  Livestock  facilities  would  be  limited  and 
temporary  to  maintain  the  natural  character  of  the  area.  This  is  the  current  level  on  management  and  is 
in  conformance  with  the  Cache  Creek  CRMP  (2004). 

2.11.2.6  Cedar  Roughs 

Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  remain  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.2.7  Berry  ess  a 

The  two  active  allotments,  Rocky  Ridge  and  Portuguese  Canyon,  would  continue  to  be  available  for 
livestock  grazing. 

2.11.2.8  Stornetta 

At  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  the  area  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as 
a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

2.11.2.9  Geysers  (Preferred  A  l ternative) 

No  active  allotments  in  the  Geysers  management  area. 

2.11.2.10  Scattered  Tracts 

Salt  Creek  and  Ritcher  Leases  would  remain  available  for  livestock  grazing. 
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2.11.3  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2.1 1.3.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Only  additional  livestock  use  allowed  outside  of  existing  allotments  would  be  through  contracting  use  or 
free  use  for  weed  eradication  and/ or  maintenance  of  fire  lines  or  prescribe  bums,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

2.11.3.2  Cow  Mountain 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.11.3.3  Knoxville 

Due  to  manageability,  the  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  only  be  available  for 
livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction  upon  relinquishment  of  the 
current  leases  or  sale  of  the  base  property. 

2.11.3.4  Indian  Valley 

Due  to  manageability,  the  Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool 
for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  lease  or  sale  of 
the  base  property. 

2.11.3.5  Cache  Creek 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.11.3.6  Cedar  Roughs 

Due  to  manageability,  the  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  only  be  available 
weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction  upon  relinquishment  of  the 
base  property. 

2.11.3.7  Berry  ess  a 

Due  to  manageability,  the  Rocky  Ridge  and  Portuguese  Canyon  allotments  would  only  be  available  for 
livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction  upon  relinquishment  of  the 
current  leases  or  sale  of  the  base  property. 

2.11.3.8  Stornetta 

At  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  the  area  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as 
a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

2.11.3.9  Geysers 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 
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2.11.3.10  Scattered  Tracts 

Due  to  manageability,  the  Salt  Creek  and  Ritcher  allotments  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a 
tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  ha2ardous  fuels  reduction  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  leases  or  sale 
of  the  base  property. 

2.11.4  Alternative  C  Management  Actions 

2.11.4.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

With  the  exception  of  Cow  Mountain  and  Stometta,  areas  outside  the  existing  allotments  would  only  be 
available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed  control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

2.11.4.2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Eight  Mile  Valley,  Lost  Valley,  and  Four  Mile  Valley  areas  would  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing. 

•  Other  oak  woodlands  and/ or  grass  glades  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2. 11.4.3  Knoxville  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.4.4  Indian  Valley  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.4.5  Cache  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2. 11.4.6  Cedar  Roughs  (Preferred  Alternative) 

•  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Areas  outside  the  existing  allotment  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed 
control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 

2.11.4.7  Berry  ess  a  (Preferred  A  Iternative) 

•  Rocky  Ridge  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  The  Portuguese  Canyon  allotment  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  as  a  tool  for  weed 
control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction  upon  relinquishment  of  the  current  leases  or  sale  of 
the  base  property.. 
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2.11.4.8  Stornetta  (Preferred  Alternative) 

At  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  BLM  would  complete  an  assessment  to  determine 
at  what  level  livestock  grazing  would  be  allowed.  Until  completion  of  this  assessment,  the  area  would  be 
considered  for  livestock  grazing,  subject  to  regulation  and  policy  after  consultation  cooperation  and 
cooperation  with  affected  agencies  and  the  public. 

Construction  of  facilities  would  be  limited  to  protect  natural  and  cultural  resources  and  the  scenic 
character  of  the  Point  Arena  area. 

2.11.4.9  Geysers 
Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.11.4.10  Scattered  Tracts  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Ritcher  Lease  and  Salt  Creek  allotments  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing  (Salt  Creek  is  currently 
available  for  disposal). 


Areas  that  were  previously  grazed  and  still  in  public  ownership  (Scotts  Valley  allotment)  would  be 
available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.5  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2.11.5.1  Cow  Mountain 

The  entire  management  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.5.2  Knoxville 

•  Cement  Creek  and  Jericho  Valley  allotments  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Remainder  of  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.5.3  Indian  Valley 

•  Salt  Lick  Canyon  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Remainder  of  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.5.4  Cache  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  in  addition  to  the  follow: 

•  Area  would  only  be  available  for  livestock  use  through  contracting  or  free  use  as  a  tool  for  weed 
control  and/ or  hazardous  fuels  reduction. 
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2.11.5.5  Cedar  Roughs 

•  Maxwell  Creek  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Remainder  of  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.5.6  Berry  ess  a 

•  Rocky  Ridge  and  Portuguese  Canyon  allotments  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Remainder  of  die  area  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

2.11.5.7  Stornetta 

•  At  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  the  area  would  be  available  for  livestock 
grazing,  subject  to  regulation  and  policy. 

•  Develop  an  Allotment  Management  Plan. 

•  Construct  the  facilities  necessary  to  attain  uniform  utilization  and  maximum  forage  production, 
as  well  as  resource  protection.  This  would  include  additional  fencing  for  smaller  pastures  and 
the  necessary  water  developments  for  each  pasture. 

•  Provide  intense  management  that  would  maintain  biodiversity  and  convert  areas  with  exotic 
unpalatable  species  to  native  desirable  and  palatable  species. 

2.11.5.8  Geysers 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.11.5.9  Scattered  Tracts 

•  Ritcher  allotment  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Areas  that  are  not  designated  for  disposal  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

•  Areas  that  are  designated  for  disposal  would  be  available  for  temporary  livestock  grazing,  while 
the  lands  are  in  public  ownership.  Livestock  grazing  would  not  encumber  proposed  land 
disposals. 

2.12  FIRE  MANAGEMENT 

2.12.1  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Management  Actions:  Develop  and  maintain  a  Fire  Management  Plan  (FMP).  A  FMP  is  a  strategic 
document  that  identifies  and  integrates  all  wildland  fire  management  guidance,  direction,  and  activities 
required  to  implement  national  fire  policy.  It  reflects  and  integrates  fire  management  direction  from  the 
RMP,  subsequent  amendments  to  the  RMP,  and  other  applicable  Special  Management  and/ or  Activity 
Plans. 
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Wildfire  Suppression 

Goal:  Provide  an  appropriate  management  response  on  all  wildland  fires,  emphasizing  firefighter  and 

public  safety. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Prioritize  fires  based  on  values  to  be  protected  commensurate  with  cost. 

•  ACECs,  SRMAs,  Wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Corridors  (study  and 
designated),  and  certain  other  public  lands  would  require  modified  suppression  techniques  to 
protect  the  known  values.  Modified  suppression  techniques  would  be  identified  in  subsequent 
activity  plans  for  these  critical  areas. 

•  Identify  high  priority  wildfire  risk  areas  (e.g.,  Wildland  Urban  Interface,  critical  habitats  and 
cultural  areas)  in  the  Ukiah  FMP. 

•  The  FMP  would  list  Values  At-risk  and  the  Communities  At-risk  within  each  Fire  Management 
Unit  (FMU).  These  lists  may  change  as  communities  are  removed  or  added  each  year. 

•  Limit  die  intensity  of  fire  suppression  efforts  to  the  most  economical  response  consistent  with 
human  and  resource  values  at  risk. 

•  Prohibit  the  use  of  bulldozers  and  other  heavy  equipment  in  prominent  viewsheds,  WSAs, 
riparian  areas,  cultural  sites,  and  ACECs.  This  restriction  may  be  lifted  by  the  Field  Manager  to 
protect  human  life,  private  property,  structures,  visitor  safety  or  sensitive  or  valuable  resources. 

•  Protect  sensitive  cultural  resource  sites  from  damage  by  fire  and/ or  fire  suppression  actions. 

•  When  determining  the  most  appropriate  fire  management  response,  compare  the  potential 
effects  that  could  occur  from  the  fire  itself,  versus  potential  impacts  from  proposed  suppression 
activities.  Choose  suppression  tactics  that  would  be  the  least  impacting  on  sensitive  resources, 
recognizing  that  in  some  cases  this  could  result  in  more  acres  burned. 

•  Limit  the  use  of  fire  retardant  drops  to  prevent  damage  to  vernal  pools  and  associated  aquatic 
species.  Retardant  should  be  kept  away  from  waterways. 

•  Coordinate  widi  tribes  if  known  Traditional  Cultural  Properties  (TCP)  are  involved  in  wildland 
fires  based  on  resource  specialist  information. 

Fuels  Management 

Goal:  Manage  fuels  to  mimic  fires  natural  role  while  enhancing  resources  values. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Monitor  fire/ fuels  treatment  effects  and  adjust  plans  as  needed. 

•  Work  collaboratively  with  managing  partners,  Joint  Fire  Science  Program  and  academic 
institutions  to  design  and  implement  monitoring  and/or  research  studies  to  evaluate  the  post 
treatment  effects  of  prescribed  burning,  mechanical,  biological  and/or  chemical  treatments. 

•  Develop  prescribed  burn  units  within  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  Cow  Mountain,  and  Indian 
Valley  management  units  that  would  be  treated  on  a  rotational  basis. 
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•  Develop  and  maintain  fuel  breaks  along  the  wildland  urban  interface  using  prescribed  fire, 
mechanical,  hand,  biological  and/ or  chemical  treatments. 

•  Work  with  local  fire  safe  councils  in  the  planning,  devleopment  and  implementation  of  risk 
assessment  and  community  protection  plans.  The  risk  assessment  and  community  protection 
plans  would  set  forth  and  prioritize  hazard  reduction  projects. 

•  Protect  the  primitive  nature  of  public  lands  within  the  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  and  the  Rocky  Creek- 
Cache  Creek  WSA  from  any  action  affecting  the  overall  “naturalness”  of  the  area. 

•  Restrict  the  use  of  heavy  mechanical  equipment  within  the  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  and  the  Rocky 
Creek-Cache  Creek  WSAs. 

•  Protect  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

•  Maintain  necessary  width  along  riparian  reserves  in  matrix  lands  to  meet  Aquatic  Conservation 
Strategy  objectives  of  the  NFP. 

•  Reduce  fire  risk  to  the  wildland  urban  interface  (WUI)  communities. 

•  Promote  greater  diversity  within  plant  communities  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  with  the  use  of 
fire. 

Fuels  Management  -  Prescribed  Burning 

Goal:  Improve  ecological  conditions  and  reduce  the  risk  of  catastrophic  wildfire  through  the  use  of 

prescribed  burning. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Use  fire  as  a  natural  land  management  tool  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  noxious  weeds  (see 
Vegetation  Management,  Section  2.5). 

•  In  setting  the  average  annual  acreage  to  be  prescribed  burned,  the  intent  is  to  bum  on  a 
rotational  basis  within  approximately  three  of  the  eight  management  areas  annually.  Prescribed 
burning  would  not  be  conducted  in  all  of  the  management  units  each  year.  Constraints  in 
obtaining  the  desired  prescribed  bum  prescription,  smoke  management  and  air  quality 
management,  and  personnel  and  resource  availability  all  limit  the  number  of  prescribed  bums 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  any  given  year. 

•  Utilize  prescribed  burning  to  manage  the  chaparral  community  for  fuel  hazard  reduction,  wildlife 
habitat  improvement,  and  increased  local  water  yield  and  watershed  enhancement. 

•  Work  collaboratively  with  managing  partners  to  design  and  implement  prescribed  fire  and  fuels 
management  projects  across  agency  boundaries,  where  this  interaction  would  improve  the  overall 
success  of  the  project. 

•  Prescribed  burn  plans  for  hazard  reduction  and  vegetation  management  activities  would  occur 
during  project  level  implementation  and  include  appropriate  environmental  analysis  in 
conformance  with  the  NEPA. 

•  Smoke  management  plans  would  be  required  for  all  prescribed  burn  projects. 
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•  Establish  a  fire  effects  monitoring  system  that  inventories  pre-bum  species  composition  and 
resulting  post  fire  response,  over  time. 


Table  2-3:  Alternatives  for  Average  Annual  Prescribed  Fire  Strategies 


GEOGRAPHIC 

AREA/MANAGEMENT 

AREA 

ALTERNATIVE  A 
(AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
ACRES) 

ALTERNATIVE  B 
(AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
ACRES) 

ALTERNATIVE  C 
(AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
ACRES) 

ALTERNATIVE  D 
(AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
ACRES) 

Cow  Mountain 

Up  to  250 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  1,000 

Same  as  C 

Knoxville 

Up  to  50 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  400 

Same  as  C 

Indian  V alley 

Up  to  150 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  600 

Same  as  C 

Cache  Creek 

Up  to  250 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  1,000 

Same  as  C 

Cedar  Roughs 

Up  to  10 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  100 

Up  to  200 

Berryessa 

Up  to  50 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  250 

Same  a  C 

Stornetta 

0  (recent  acquisition) 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  10 

Up  to  25 

Geysers 

Up  to  25 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  100 

Up  to  200 

Scattered  Tracts 

Up  to  100 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  250 

Up  to  400 

Table  2-4:  Alternatives  for  Decadal  Prescribed  Fire  Strategies 


GEOGRAPHIC 

AREA/MANAGEMENT 

AREA 

ALTERNATIVE  A 
(DECADAL  ACRES) 

ALTERNATIVE  B 
(DECADAL  ACRES) 

ALTERNATIVE  C 
(DECADAL  ACRES) 

ALTERNATIVE  D 
(DECADAL  ACRES) 

Cow  Mountain 

Up  to  2,500 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  10,000 

Same  as  C 

Knoxville 

Up  to  500 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  4000 

Same  as  C 

Indian  V alley 

Up  to  1,500 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  6,000 

Same  as  C 

Cache  Creek 

Up  to  2,500 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  10,000 

Same  as  C 

Cedar  Roughs 

Up  to  100 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  1,000 

Up  to  1,000 

Berryessa 

Up  to  500 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  2500 

Same  as  C 

Stornetta 

0  (recent  acquisition) 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  100 

Up  to  250 

Geysers 

Up  to  250 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  1,000 

Up  to  2,000 

Scattered  Tracts 

Up  to  1,000 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  2,500 

Up  to  4,000 

Alternative  C  is  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  prescribed  fire  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  (all 
management  areas). 


Fuel  Management  -  Mechanical  Treatments 

Goal:  Improve  ecological  conditions  and  reduce  the  risk  of  catastrophic  wildfire  through  mechanical 
treatments. 

Management  Actions: 

•  In  setting  decadal  acres  to  be  mechanically  treated,  the  intent  is  to  rotate  within  approximately 
three  to  four  of  the  eight  management  areas  annually.  Funding  and  man  power  constraints  can 
limit  the  number  of  projects  that  can  be  completed  annually. 
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Treated  acres  include  mechanical  treatments  for  fuels  hazard  reduction  as  well  as  mechanical 
treatments  for  fire  science  research  and  pre-treatment  and/ or  line  construction  for  prescribed 
bum  projects. 
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•  Work  collaboratively  with  local  managing  agencies  and  cooperator  to  design  and  implement  fuels 
hazard  reduction  projects  across  agency  boundaries,  where  this  interaction  would  improve  the 
overall  success  of  the  project. 

•  Project  level  plans  would  include  appropriate  environmental  analysis  in  conformance  with  the 
NEPA. 

The  acre  targets  above  only  relate  to  total  acres  for  all  projects  in  relation  to  the  initial  entry.  The  acres 
displayed  above  may  relate  to  a  single  project  within  the  ten  year  period  or  may  be  separated  into  several 
projects.  There  may  be  follow-up/ maintenance  entries  into  project  areas  for  a  portion  or  the  whole  area 
for  each  year  or  every  other  year  for  up  to  ten  years.  The  Ukiah  FMP  would  be  updated  annually  to 
display  the  estimated  number  of  acres  needed  for  follow-up/maintenance  entries  for  implemented  and 
planned  projects. 


Table  2-5:  Alternatives  for  Mechanical  Treatment  Strategies 


GEOGRAPHIC  FIRE 

ALTERNATIVE  A 

ALTERNATIVE  B 

ALTERNATIVE  C 

ALTERNATIVE  D 

MANAGEMENT  UNIT 
(FMU) 

(DECADAL  ACRES) 

(DECADAL  ACRES) 

(DECADAL  ACRES) 

(DECADAL  ACRES) 

Cow  Mountain 

Up  to  250 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  1,000 

Same  as  C 

Knoxville 

Up  to  25 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  250 

Same  as  C 

Indian  Valley 

Up  to  50 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  300 

Same  as  C 

Cache  Creek 

Up  to  100 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  500 

Same  as  C 

Cedar  Roughs 

Up  to  10 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  100 

Up  to  300 

Berryessa 

Up  to  50 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  250 

Up  to  300 

Stometta 

Recently  Acquired 

Same  as  A 

Up  to  25 

Up  to  50 

Geysers 

Up  to  250 

Same  a  A 

Up  to  500 

Same  as  C 

Scattered  Tracts 

Up  to  100 

Same  a  A 

Up  to  1,000 

Up  to  1,500 

Alternative  C  is  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  mechanical  treatment  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  (all 
management  areas). 


Fire  Rehabilitation,  Stabilization  &  Restoration 

Goal:  Rehabilitate  burned  areas  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  of  fire  on  soils,  water,  cultural  and  vegetation. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Native  species  would  be  used  in  reseedings  to  minimize  noxious  weed  invasion. 

•  Develop  local  or  regional  “Normal  Fire  Year  Rehabilitation  Plans.” 

•  Monitor  rehabilitation  efforts  to  facilitate  future  planning  and  implementation. 


Prevention  and  Risk  Mitigation  &  Education 

Goal:  Increase  public’s  knowledge  of  the  natural  role  of  fire  in  the  ecosystem,  and  hazards  and  risks 
associated  with  living  in  the  WUI. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Work  with  communities,  Fire  Safe  Councils,  and  other  federal  and  state  agencies  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  risk  assessment  and  community  protection  plans. 
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•  Educate  the  public  on  fire  risk  and  prevention  measures. 

•  Employ  fire  prevention  strategies  that  reduce  human  ignition  occurrence  on  public  land  within 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 


2.13  ENERGY  AND  MINERALS 

2.13.1  Introduction 

These  section  addresses  management  options  for  solid  minerals  and  fluid  minerals.  Solid  minerals 
include  locatable  minerals  and  salable  minerals.  Fluid  minerals  are  leasable  minerals,  including 
geothermal  energy.  Alternatives  related  to  Wind  Energy  are  addressed  in  Section  2.14,  Wind  Energy. 

Goals: 

•  Provide  necessary  solid  minerals  to  meet  public  demand,  while  protecting  the  natural  resources 
in  the  planning  area. 

•  Provide  necessary  access  to  federal  mineral  resources  for  energy  development  (oil,  gas,  and 
geothermal)  to  meet  public  demand,  while  protecting  the  natural  resources  in  the  planning  area. 

2.13.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

New  withdrawal  proposals  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  where  resource  values  or  agency 
investments  are  best  protected  by  withdrawals.  Lands  proposed  to  be  withdrawn  should  be  the 
minimum  area  required  for  the  intended  use  and  where  applicable  alternative  prescriptions  (i.e.,  the  use  of 
rights-of-way,  leases,  permits,  or  cooperative  agreements)  are  inadequate  to  protect  the  resource  values. 

Existing  withdrawals  are  outlined  in  Appendix  B.  Existing  withdrawals  would  continue  to  be  reviewed 
on  a  periodic  basis  and  may  be  recommended  for  revocation  according  to  the  FLPMA. 

Locatable  mineral  exploration  and  development  within  WSAs  is  regulated  under  43  CFR  3802.  The 
wilderness  IMP  states  that  locatable  mineral  exploration  and  development  activities  within  WSAs  can 
occur  in  accordance  with  the  mining  laws,  but  are  limited  to  only  those  actions  that  do  not  require 
reclamation,  unless  the  operation  had  established  grandfadiered  uses  or  valid  existing  rights  by  October 
21,  1976.  WSAs  are  closed  to  mineral  materials  disposal. 

See  Appendix  F  for  the  Reasonable  Foreseeable  Development  (RFD)  Scenarios  for  oil  and  gas  resources 
in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  The  Solid  Minerals  and  Geothermal  RFDs  can  be  found  in  Appendices  Gand 
H,  respectively. 

2.13.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

Solid  Minerals 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  area  is  generally  available  for  locatable  mineral  entry  and  mineral  materials  sales 
except  as  noted  in  Common  to  All  Alternatives.  No  new  withdrawals  would  be  proposed. 
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Fluid  Minerals 

The  planning  area  is  generally  available  for  fluid  mineral  leasing.  The  following  areas  are  closed  to  fluid 
mineral  leasing:  Cache  Creek,  Stometta,  Cedar  Roughs  WSA,  and  as  noted  in  Common  to  All 
Alternatives. 

BLM  manages  approximately  210,000  acres  of  subsurface  mineral  estate  underlying  surface  lands  owned 
and/ or  managed  by  private  citizens  or  other  entities.  This  mineral  estate,  referred  to  as  split  estate,  is 
currently  available  for  leasing,  subject  to  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  policy. 

2.13.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

Solid  Minerals 

Lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  would  be  available  for  locatable  mineral  entry  and  development  and 
mineral  materials  sales  except  existing  withdrawals  and  as  follows. 

The  following  areas  would  be  proposed  for  withdrawal  under  the  mining  laws.  They  would  be 
recommended  for  closure  to  locatable  mineral  exploration  and  development.  These  lands  would  also  be 
closed  to  locatable  mineral  activities  that  require  reclamation.  These  lands  would  be  closed  to  mineral 
material  disposal: 

•  Stometta  management  area 

Fluid  Minerals 

Lands  and  split  estate  minerals  in  the  planning  area  are  available  for  fluid  mineral  leasing  except  as 
follows.  The  following  areas  would  be  closed  to  fluid  mineral  leasing: 

•  Existing  withdrawals  (see  Appendix  B) 

•  Cache  Creek  WSA 

•  Cedar  Roughs  WSA 

2.13.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Solid  Minerals 

Lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  available  for  locatable  mineral  entry  and  development  and  mineral 
materials  sales  except  existing  withdrawals  and  as  follows. 

The  following  areas  would  be  proposed  for  withdrawal  under  the  mining  laws.  They  would  be 
recommended  for  closure  to  locatable  mineral  exploration  and  development.  They  would  also  be  closed 
to  locatable  mineral  activities  that  require  reclamation.  These  lands  would  also  be  closed  to  mineral 
material  disposal: 

•  Stometta  management  area 

The  following  lands  would  also  be  closed  to  mineral  material  disposal  and  closed  to  locatable  mineral 
activities  that  require  reclamation: 
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•  Black  Forest 

•  Cache  Creek  management  area 

•  Cedar  Roughs  management  area 

Fluid  Minerals 

Lands  in  the  planning  area  are  available  for  fluid  mineral  leasing  except  as  follows.  The  following  areas 
would  be  closed  to  fluid  mineral  leasing: 

•  Existing  withdrawals  (see  Appendix  B) 

•  Cache  Creek  management  area 

•  Cedar  Roughs  management  area 

•  Stometta  management  area 

•  The  Cedars  ACEC 

•  Black  Forest 

2.13.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  C. 


2.14  WIND  ENERGY 

2.14.1  Introduction 

Wind  energy  is  managed  as  a  land  use  authorization,  similar  to  a  right-of-way.  Because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  wind  energy  management,  it  is  addressed  in  an  independent  section,  separate  from  Energy  and 
hlinerals  and  Lands  and  Realty.  Public  land  that  is  designated  as  an  exclusion  area  would  not  be  available 
for  wind  energy  development.  Public  land  that  is  designated  as  an  avoidance  area  would  only  be  available 
for  wind  energy  development  if  there  were  no  other  reasonable  alternatives  for  the  development.  Areas 
not  designated  as  an  exclusion  or  avoidance  area  would  be  available  for  wind  energy  development. 

Goals: 

•  Increase  renewable  energy  production  on  federal  land,  involving  all  interested  persons  in  a 
careful  and  open  process. 

•  Meet  national  energy  needs,  while  protecting  sensitive  resources  for  future  generations. 

2.14.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

All  wind  energy  development  would  be  subject  to  the  Wind  Energy  Best  Management  Practices  (see 
Appendix  I). 
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See  Appendix  J  for  the  Reasonable  Foreseeable  Development  (RFD)  Scenario  for  wind  energy  resources 
in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  See  Appendix  K  for  Wind  Energy  Potential  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  as 
shown  by  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory  (NEEL). 

Management  Actions: 

The  planning  area  is  generally  available  for  consideration  of  wind  energy  development.  Under  each 
alternative,  specific  wind  energy  development  project  proposals  on  public  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office,  which  are  not  in  exclusion  areas,  would  be  considered  through  the  rights-of-way 
authorization  process,  in  accordance  with  the  FLMPA,  regulations,  and  BLM  policy. 

Wilderness  areas  and  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs)  would  be  designated  as  exclusion  areas. 

2.14.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

Wind  energy  is  not  specifically  addressed  in  current  management  plans.  Applications  for  wind  energy 
development  are  analyzed  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

2.14.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

The  following  areas  would  be  designated  as  exclusion  areas  for  wind  energy:  Stornetta  management  area, 
Cache  Creek  south  of  Highway  20,  Cedar  Roughs,  Berryessa,  Indian  Valley  (including  Walker  Ridge),  and 
Knoxville. 


2.14.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  with  the  following  changes: 

•  Exclusion  areas  for  wind  energy  rights-of-way  applications:  Cache  Creek  south  of  Highway  20, 
Stornetta,  Berryessa,  and  Cedar  Roughs. 

•  Avoidance  areas  for  wind  energy  rights-of-way  applications:  Indian  Valley  (including  Walker 
Ridge),  Knoxville. 

2.14.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Same  as  Alternative  A,  with  the  following  changes: 

•  Exclusion  areas  for  wind  energy  applications:  Cache  Creek  south  of  Highway  20,  Stornetta,  and 
Cedar  Roughs. 

•  Avoidance  area  for  wind  energy  applications:  Berryessa. 

2.15  TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  ROUTE  DESIGNATION 

2.15.1  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  travel  management  is  to  provide  a  route  network  for  recreational  use  and  public  access  to 
the  BLM  managed  lands,  while  minimizing  impacts  on  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  die  area.  These 
routes  are  designed  and  managed  to  blend  with  the  character  of  each  geographic  zone,  and  to  allow  for  a 
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diversity  of  uses  and  experiences.  This  route  system  would  be  both  manageable  and  sustainable,  and 
would  be  compatible  with  the  new  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS)  program  (see  Sections  2.16 
and  3.17).  Restrictions  on  use  are  sometimes  needed  to  ensure  safety  or  to  protect  resources  from 
degradation  due  to  excessive  erosion.  The  alternatives  propose  a  range  of  uses  and  access  by  varying  the 
designation  of  specific  routes  and  seasons  of  use  allowed.  The  more  active  management  approaches  also 
consider  development  of  additional  routes. 


Background  on  Travel  Management  Program  and  Off-Highway  Vehicle  (OHV)  Designations 

All  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  designated  through  the  land  use  planning  process  as  either  open, 
limited,  or  closed  to  vehicle  travel  under  the  BLM  OHV  Regulations  (43  CFR  Subpart  8342 — 
Designation  of  Areas  and  Trails).  Under  this  system,  in  an  “Open  Area,”  all  vehicle  types  are  allowed  to 
access  all  parts  of  an  area  (including  cross-country  travel)  at  all  times.  In  a  “Limited  Area”  vehicle  use  is 
allowed  only  during  certain  times  of  year,  by  certain  types  of  vehicles,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  area  such 
as  designated  roads  and  trails. 

•  Official  use  means  use  by  an  employee,  agent,  or  designated  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  one  of  its  contractors,  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  agency  or 
representation. 

•  Open  area  means  an  area  where  all  types  of  vehicle  use  is  permitted  at  all  times,  anywhere  in  the 
area  subject  to  the  operating  regulations  and  vehicle  standards  set  forth  in  43  CFR  8341  and 
8342. 

•  'Limited  area  means  an  area  restricted  at  certain  times,  in  certain  areas,  and/or  to  certain  vehicular 
use.  These  restrictions  may  be  of  any  type,  but  can  generally  be  accommodated  within  the 
following  type  of  categories;  numbers  of  vehicles;  types  of  vehicles;  time  or  season  of  vehicle 
use;  permitted  or  licensed  use  only;  use  on  existing  roads  and  trails;  use  on  designated  roads  and 
trails;  and  other  restrictions. 

•  Closed  area  means  an  area  where  off-road  vehicle  use  is  prohibited.  Use  of  off-road  vehicles  in 
closed  areas  may  be  allowed  for  certain  reasons;  however,  such  use  shall  be  made  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  authorized  officer. 

•  Off-road  vehicle  means  any  motorized  vehicle  capable  of,  or  designed  for,  travel  on  or  immediately 
over  land,  water,  or  other  natural  terrain,  excluding: 

•  Any  nonamphibious  registered  motorboat; 

•  Any  military,  fire,  emergency,  or  law  enforcement  vehicle  while  being  used  for  emergency 
purposes; 

•  Any  vehicle  whose  use  is  expressly  authorized  officer,  or  otherwise  officially  approved; 

•  Vehicles  in  official  use;  and 

•  Any  combat  or  combat  support  vehicle  when  used  in  times  of  national  defense  emergencies. 

Goals 
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Develop  a  comprehensive  travel  management  system  that  improves  access  and  recreation 
opportunities,  provides  experiences  that  complement  the  character  of  each  geographic  zone  and 
the  surrounding  regions,  and  minimizes  impacts  to  the  resources. 
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•  Improve  on-the-ground  travel  management  operations  and  maintenance  programs  to  sustain  and 
enhance  recreation  opportunities. 

•  Improve  signing,  mapping,  and  travel  information  and  education  for  BLM  public  lands  visitors. 

•  Expand  and  pursue  partnerships,  sources  of  funding,  and  guidance  for  transportation  and  travel 
management. 

•  Provide  administrative/official,  fire  and  emergency  access  for  management  and  protection  of  the 
area  visitors,  resources,  and  facilities. 

•  Provide  and  improve  public  access  to  trailheads,  campgrounds,  and  other  BLM  managed  lands 
and  facilities. 

•  Fulfill  legal  access  requirements  to  private  landowners  and  other  right-of-way  holders  and  land 
use  permittees.  (Specific  access  issues  regarding  private  landowners  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
plan  and  would  be  addressed  on  an  individual  basis  with  each  landowner.) 

•  Minimize  impacts  to  water  quality  and  other  resource  objectives  through  proper  design  and 
maintenance  of  routes. 

2.15.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives  and  Management  Areas 

•  All  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  with  the  exception  of  wilderness  study  areas 
(WSAs),  are  designated  as  limited  to  designated  routes  for  OHV  use.  WSAs  are  designated  as 
closed  to  OHV  use.  The  tables  in  the  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  alternatives 
outline  what  uses  would  be  allowed  on  individual  routes. 

•  Any  future  trail  development  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and 
recreation  program  goals.  Potential  trail  connections  could  include  utilizing  existing  jeep  roads 
and  fire  breaks /roads.  Re-routing  some  of  these  segments  may  be  required  due  to  excessive 
steepness,  erosion  or  poorly  designed  segments.  These  re-routed  segments  would  be  closed  and 
rehabilitated. 

•  The  trail  system  will  be  mapped  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

•  BLM  would  coordinate  with  adjacent  Federal,  State,  and  County  agencies  for  consistent  travel 
management. 

•  BLM  would  coordinate  with  agencies,  groups,  and  individuals  to  develop  a  trail  system  that  is 
both  manageable  and  sustainable. 

•  Coordinate  with  and  assist  County  agencies  in  ensuring  that  the  county  road  system 
complements  BLM  resource  protection  and  public  access  needs. 

•  Follow  die  OHV  Management  Guidelines  developed  by  the  Northwest  California  Resource 
Advisory  Council  where  feasible  and  as  consistent  with  goals  and  objectives  for  other  resources 
and  uses  as  outlined  in  the  plan  (see  Appendix  L). 
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2.15.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2.15.3.1  Cow  Mountain 

Cow  Mountain  is  divided  into  two  areas:  North  Cow  and  South  Cow.  Current  access  to  both  North  and 
South  Cow  is  from  State  Highway  101  to  Talmage  Road  to  Eastside  Road  to  Mill  Creek  Road.  Access  to 
North  Cow  and  the  non-motorized  Glen  Eden  Trail  from  the  east  side  is  via  State  Highway  29  to  Scotts 
Valley  Road.  Access  to  South  Cow  on  the  east  side  is  via  State  Highway  29  to  Riggs  Road  to  Scotts 
Creek  Road.  The  County  roads  are  narrow  and  windy. 

North  Cow  Mountain 

North  Cow  is  primarily  non-motorized  recreation  and  open  year  round.  The  existing  roads  for  vehicle 
use  include  the  Mendo  Rock  Road  and  the  roads  to  the  Rifle  Range  Road,  Willow  Creek  Road  and  the 
Mayacmas  Campground  Road.  During  general  deer  hunting  season  (rifle  season),  a  gate  at  the  north  end 
beyond  the  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection  (CDF)  water  tank  is  opened  for 
vehicle  use.  This  opens  approximately  2  miles  of  road  for  vehicular  use.  None  of  the  routes  beyond  the 
CDF  water  tank  are  maintained. 


Table  2-6:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Mayacmas 

Campground 

Road 

0.95 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and 
4-wheel  drive  access  to  the  campground 

Mendo-Rock 

Road 

7.8  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and 
4-wheel  drive  access  to  the  area 

Rifle  Range  Road 

0.35  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and 
4-wheel  drive  access  to  the  rifle  range 

Firebreak  #1 

0.76  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street 
legal  vehicles. 

Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round. 

McClure  Creek 
Ridge  Spur 

2.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street 
legal  vehicles. 

Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round. 

McClure  Creek 
Ridge 

4.17  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street 
legal  vehicles. 

Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round. 

Sulphur  Creek 

Ridge 

3.72  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street 
legal  vehicles. 

Open  to  mechanized  year  round.. 

Sulphur  Creek 

Spur 

3.17  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street 
legal  vehicles. 

Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round. 

Water  Tank  Spur 

3.4  miles 

Road  not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Willow  Creek 

Road 

0.31  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and 
4-wheel  drive  access  to  the  trailhead 

Total 

26.67 

miles 
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There  are  three  developed  trails  in  the  North  Cow  Mountain:  the  Glen  Eden  Trail,  the  Mayacmas  Trail 
and  the  Valley  View  Trail.  All  trails  are  available  for  non-motorized  and  mechanized  use  with  the 
exception  of  the  easternmost  two  miles  of  the  Glen  Eden  Trail.  BLM  has  an  easement  for  the  public  to 
cross  the  private  property,  which  is  closed  to  mountain  bikes.  Existing  routes/ fire  breaks  could  be 
utilized  but  many  are  steep  and/or  have  ruts  due  to  lack  of  proper  design  and  maintenance.  Evidence  of 
motorcycle  and  all-terrain  vehicle  (ATV)  use  occurs  during  the  closure  of  South  Cow  Mountain 


Table  2-7:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Cut  Off  #1 

0.17  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Glen  Eden  Trail 

4.9  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  vehicles 
(mtn.  bikes,  etc.) 

Glen  Eden  Trail 
(easement  portion 
of  trail) 

1.5  miles 

Non-motorized  and  non- 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  non-motorized  and 

non-mechanized  use 

Mayacmas  Trail 

5.27  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  vehicles 

Rock  Trail 

0.16  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  vehicles 
(mtn.  bikes,  etc.) 

Valley  View  Trail 

3.61  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  vehicles 

MR  Firebreak  #1 

0.20  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #2 

0.06  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #3 

1.89  miles 

Barriers  and  gate  in  place  -  Illegal 
dumping/  shooting 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #4 

0.85  miles 

Barriers  damaged  -  Illegal 
dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #5 

0.56  miles 

Barriers  in  place  —  Illegal 
dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.18  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

For  Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Rifle  Range  Road  — 
Maintenance 

0.08  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

For  Administrative /Official  use  only 

WC  Firebreak  #  1 

0.13  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

WC  Firebreak  #2 

1.80  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

21.36  miles 

South  Cow  Mountain 

The  primary  use  on  South  Cow  Mountain  is  OHV.  There  are  over  120  miles  of  designated  roads  and 
trails  in  the  area,  which  are  accessible  by  motorcycle,  ATV,  4-wheel  drive  vehicle,  and  other  types  of 
OHV.  Although  the  area  is  open  year  round,  there  is  wet  weather  closure  policy  based  on  rainfall.  This 
policy  has  been  in  effect  for  over  a  decade  with  a  formal  policy  implemented  the  winter  of  2004-2005. 
This  closure  is  subject  to  modification.  Mountain  bikers  and  hikers  use  the  area  during  the  seasonal 
closures. 

The  current  trail  system  has  been  developed  over  the  last  30+  years.  Many  of  the  trails  are  multi-use  but 
some  are  specifically  designed  for  motorcycle  or  four-wheel  drive  vehicles.  There  are  a  few  trails  that 
start  as  a  four-wheel  drive  trail  and  then  narrow  to  a  motorcycle  trail  with  little  or  no  space  for  the  vehicle 
to  turn  around.  Lost  Valley  is  closed  off  to  protect  the  sensitive  botanical  resources  in  the  area.  Some 
connectors  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  couple  of  years  to  connect  “dead  end  trails”  or  “out  and 
back”  routes.  The  concept  was  to  create  loop  trails  that  provide  a  more  positive  recreational  experience 
and  simultaneously  more  efficient  management. 
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Table  2-8:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Open  to  Remain  Open 


NUMBER 

TRAIL 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

A 

Learner’s 

Lot 

0.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATY  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

B 

Tot  Lot 

0.2  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATY  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

MX 

Practice 

Track 

0.72  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

1 

Campground 

Trail 

2.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motonzed 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

2 

Oakwood 

Springs 

Loop 

1.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

3 

Lyons  Ridge 

0.90  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

4 

Chalk  Hill 

1.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

5 

l  ule  Pond 

1.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

6 

Scotts  Creek 

1.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

7 

Pebble  Point 

1.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

8 

IMiner’s 

Ridge 

1.30  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

9 

Red 

Mountain 

1.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

10 

Short  Ridge 

0.80  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

11 

Morrison 

Ridge 

2.88  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

12 

Acupuncture 

Alley 

1.20  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

13 

Brushy 

Ridge 

1.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

14 

Panther 

Ridge 

4.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATY  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

15 

Old  Road 

2.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
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NUMBER 

TRAIL 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

seasonal  closure 

16 

Whitethorn 

2.30  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

17 

Spruce 

Canyon 

3.25  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

19 

Pyramid 

Ridge 

2.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

20 

Buckhorn 

Road 

1.50  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

21 

Fountain  of 
Youth 

1.25  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

23 

Benmore 

Loop 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

24 

Eastside 

Trail 

3.25  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

25 

Boundary 

Ridge 

4.0  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 
motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

26 

Cooper’s 

Crawl 

1.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject  to 
seasonal  closure 

Mendo-Lake 

Road 

11.85 

miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long) 
subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Oakwood 
Spring  Road 

1.74  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long) 
subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Red  Mtn 
Campground 
Road  and 
Loop 

1.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and 

motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long) 
subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Total 

62.69 

miles 

Table  2-9:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed: 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#39 

0.53  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Administrative/Official  use  only 

Old  Barn  Road 

1 .06  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Administrative /Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Road 

0.04  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Trail 

5.05  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Rehabilitated  -  non-motorized 

Rickabaugh  Trespass 

Complex 

2.03  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Rehabilitate 

Misc.  Spurs 

5.01  miles 

Barriers  in  Place 

Rehabilitate 

Total 

13.72  miles 
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2.15.3.2  Knoxville 

The  area  is  currently  accessed  from  county  roads  on  the  eastern  side  via  the  Lake  Berryessa  Road  to 
Devilhead  Road  (south)  or  Lake  Berryessa  to  the  BLM  road  (Dunnigan  Hill  Road  -  north).  Both  are 
open  to  street  legal  vehicles.  There  is  not  legal  public  access  to  the  west  side  but  adjacent  private 
landowners  and/ or  those  landowners  with  easements  are  accessing  the  western  side  of  the  area  via 
Jerusalem  Grade  Road. 

Public  access  is  year  round  to  the  larger  block  (east  side)  of  BLM  lands.  The  area  is  open  to  both 
motorized  and  non-motorized  use  but  is  primarily  managed  for  OHV  use.  There  are  no  officially 
designated  routes  in  this  area.  The  current  trail  network  is  primarily  a  result  of  mining  roads,  illegal 
trespass  roads,  and  hunting  roads.  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  better  managed  and  sustainable  trail  network 
and  prevent  trespass  from  BLM  lands  onto  private  property,  BLM  has  constructed  several  miles  of 
connector  trails  to  connect  “dead  end  trails”  or  “out  and  back”  routes.  The  concept  was  to  create  loop 
trails  and  prevent  trespass  by  barricading  the  routes  that  led  to  private  property.  These  connectors  have 
been  in  coordination  with  the  affected  private  landowners,  Napa  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Homestake  Alining  Company,  McLaughlin  Reserve,  California  State  Parks  and  Recreation  and  motorized 
recreationists.  Dunnigan  Hill  Road  and  a  few  of  the  trails  are  utilized  for  a  wind  energy  project  to  install 
and  monitor  anemometers. 

The  southern  area  commonly  referred  to  as  “Adam’s  Ridge”  is  open  year  round  for  non-motorized  and 
mechanized  recreation.  Adam’s  Ridge  is  open  each  year  to  street  legal  vehicle  use  during  the  general  deer 
hunting  season  only  (usually  the  second  weekend  of  August  through  the  end  of  September). 


Table  2-10:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #1 

0.56  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #2 

0.90  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #3 

0.60  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATV s,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #4 

0.49  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #5 

0.27  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #6 

0.19  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #7 

0.22  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #8 

1.38  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #9 

0.15  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #10 

0.27  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #11 

1.50  miles 

Motorcycle,  ATY  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #12 

0.46  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #13 

0.50  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #14 

0.28  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #15 

1.38  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #16 

0.58  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

TraH  #17 

0.18  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATV s,  and  mechanized 

TraH  #18 

0.40  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #19 

0.19  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATV s,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #20 

0.21  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #21 

0.69  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #22 

0.44  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #23 

0.56  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #24 

0.26  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #25 

0.37  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #26 

0.29  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #27 

1.59  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATV s,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #28 

0.37  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATV s,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #29 

0.78  nules 

Motorcycle,  ATV  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle,  ATV, 

and  mechanized 

Tran  #30  —  Hunting 
Creek  Tran 

3.26  nules 

Motorcycle  and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle  and 

mechanized 

Tran  #31 

1.00  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #32 

1.40  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #33 

0.33  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #34 

0.50  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATV s,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #35-  Old  Kline 
tran 

0.47  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #36  —  Pocock 
Creek  Loop 

0.72  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Adam’s  Ridge 

10.51  nules 

Gate  in  Place 

Open  to  all  vehicles  during  general  deer 
season  only  and  year  round  to 
mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Cedar  Creek  Road 

3.03  nules 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Devilhead  Road 

4.89  nules 

Street  licensed  vehicles  and 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle. 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

mechanized 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Dunnigan  Hill  Road 

6.01  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

1.67  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Round  Mountain 

Road 

1.61  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Fire  Road  Network 

2.57  miles 

Road  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur 
#1 

0.49  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur 
#2 

0.07  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur 
#3 

0.14  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 
Spur  #1 

0.06  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 
Spur  Cluster  #1 

0.08  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 
Spur  Cluster  #2 

0.65  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Northern  Barrens 
Network 

1.0  miles 

Portions  maintained  and 
sensitive  area 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Trail  #31 

0.29  miles 

Portions  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

56.84  miles 

Table  2-11:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed  and  Rehabilitated 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cutoff  #1 

0.02  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #1 

1.32  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #2 

1.14  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #3 

0.94  miles 

Need  to  replace  barriers 

N  on-motorized 

Trespass  #4 

0.59  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #5 

0.10  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #6 

0.26  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #7 

0.37  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

N  on-motorized 

Trespass  #8 

0.31  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Total 

5.05  miles 

2.15.3.3  Indian  Valley 

Current  access  is  via  Highway  20  to  Walker  Ridge  Road  and  Highway  20  to  Bear  Valley  Road  to  Bartlett 
Springs  Road  on  the  south  and  eastern  sides.  There  is  not  legal  public  access  to  the  west  side  but 
adjacent  private  landowners  are  accessing  the  area  via  Highway  20  to  Long  Valley  Road. 

Currently,  there  is  no  developed  trail  system.  All  routes  are  fire  breaks,  mining  roads  or  social  trails 
(primarily  created  for  hunting).  These  routes  are  fairly  steep  and/or  have  ruts  due  to  lack  of  proper  trail 
design  and  maintenance. 
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2.15.3.4  Cache  Creek 

Currently,  there  is  access  to  the  exterior  along  Highway  20  and  Highway  16  with  limited  vehicle  access  to 
the  interior  via  Yolo  County  Road  40,  Langs  Peak  Road,  and  Fiske  Lake  Road. 

All  alternatives  would  remain  consistent  with  the  Cache  Creek  Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan  (Final 
December  2004).  A  trails  plan  would  be  completed  within  five  years  for  Cache  Creek  that  would 
adequately  help  disperse  users,  minimize  contact  between  users  and  offer  multiple  use  recreation 
opportunities  as  much  as  possible.  Under  current  management,  BLM  would  develop  up  to  50  miles  of 
new  trail  and  integrate  existing  trails  into  the  system  as  much  as  possible. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-12. 


Table  2-12:  Cache  Creek  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Fiske  Lake  Road 

5.82  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles,  non- 
motorized  and  mechanized 

Open  to  2-wheel  drive  vehicles,  4- wheel 
vehicles  and  mechanized  with  seasonal  closures 
of  November- April  due  to  Highway  40  closure. 

Highway  16 

3.73  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles  with 

emergency  closures  due  to  flooding  and 
landslides 

Highway  20 

4.6  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles 

Yolo  County 

Road  40 

6.44  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles  with 

seasonal  closures  of  November- April 

Langs  Peak 

Road 

5.42  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  to  2-wheel  drive  vehicles,  4-wheel 

vehicles  and  mechanized  with  seasonal  closures 
of  November- April  due  to  Highway  40  closure. 

Total 

11.24 

miles 

Mileage  does  not  include  State 
Highways  and  Yolo  County 
Road  40 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-13. 


Table  2-13:  Cache  Creek  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Cache  Creek  Ridge 
Spur  #3 

1.82  miles 

Barriers  needed 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Bellonzi  Flat  Road 

1.61  miles 

No  legal  access-not 
maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Bellonzi  Flat  Road 

0.75  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

Administrative /Official  use  only 

Blue  Ridge  Trail 

7.37  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  non-motorized 
use 

Brophy  Canyon 

Loop 

0.95  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Brophy  Canyon 

Road 

2.56  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Brophy  Canyon 

Spur 

1.45  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Hidden  Pond  Trail 

1.75  miles 

Mechanized  and 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

non-motorized 

Cache  Creek  Ridge 
Trail 

8.96  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Cache  Creek  Ridge 
Spur  #1 

2.78  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Cache  Creek  Ridge 
Spur  #2 

2.0  miles 

Non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  non-motorized 

Cache  Creek  Ridge 
Spur  #4 

0.38  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Dunfield  Flats  Trail 

1.82  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Dunfield  Springs 

Trail 

1.41  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Fiske  Creek  Trail 

4.07  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  to  mechanized  with  seasonal  closures  of 
November- April  due  to  Highway  40  closure 

Frog  Pond  Trail 

1.23  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  to  mechanized  with  seasonal  closures  of 
November- April  due  to  Highway  40  closure 

Judge  Davis  Trail 

0.50  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  non-motorized  use.  This  portion 
of  the  trail  is  on  Fish  and  Game  property.  They  have 
implemented  an  equestrian  and  mechanized  seasonal 
closure  of  November  —April.  Fish  and  Game  can 
modify  this  closure  at  any  time. 

Judge  Davis  Trail 

3.29  miles 

Non-motorized  and 
non-mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  non-motorized  and  equestrian  use 

Judge  Davis  Loop 

2.83  miles 

Non-motorized  and 
mechanized  use. 

Open  year  round  to  non-motorized  and  equestrian  use; 
Motorized  use  is  administrative/ official  use  only 

Old  Wagon  Road 

2.77  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  use 

Perkins  Creek 

Ridge  Trail 

5.0  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  non-motorized 
use 

Redbud  Trail 

7.17  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  non-motorized 
use.  Not  recommended  for  equestrian 

Roadkill  Cafe  Loop 
Trail 

3.89  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  non-motorized 
use 

Thompson  Canyon 
Spur  Trail 

2.25  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  non-motorized 
use 

Thompson  Canyon 
Trail 

2.25  miles 

Mechanized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  non-motorized 
use 

Total 

69.25 

miles 

2.15.3.5  Cedar  Roughs 

Currently,  there  is  legal  access  via  Pope  Canyon  Road,  parking  in  a  pullout  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(BOR)  property.  To  access  the  BLM  managed  lands,  visitors  must  cross  either  CDFG  or  BOR  lands. 
Additionally,  there  is  boat-in  access  via  Pope  Creek  from  the  main  body  of  Lake  Berryessa.  There  is  no 
legal  vehicle  access  into  the  area.  The  existing  abandoned  jeep  trail  that  provides  access  to  the  main 
block  of  public  lands  is  on  CDFG  land.  There  are  old  jeep  roads  in  the  southern  portion  that  are  most 
likely  used  by  adjacent  private  land  owners  for  access  and  hunting. 

If  BLM  acquires  land  adjacent  to  Cedar  Roughs  (to  the  east  of  Trout  Ridge),  additional  access  and 
trailhead  facilities  would  need  to  be  developed  to  promote  non-vehicular  access. 
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Table  2-14:  Cedar  Roughs  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  1 

1.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#2 

0.33  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#3 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#4 

0.27  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#5 

0.42  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#6 

0.30  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  7 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#8 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#9 

0.44  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  10 

0.22  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  11 

0.34  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  12 

0.08  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  13 

0.40  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  14 

0.26  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  15 

0.06  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  16 

0.04  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  17 

0.17  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  18 

0.18  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#  19 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

#20 

0.31  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use 

Total 

7.68  miles 

2. 15.3.6  Berry essa  (Preferred  A  Iternative) 

Currently,  there  is  no  legal  public  access  to  this  area  except  for  the  adjacent  landowners.  BLM  holds  an 
easement  for  official  use  only.  Berryessa  Peak  has  a  radio  communication  vault.  The  CDF  Lookout 
tower  was  destroyed  during  the  Rumsey  Canyon  Fire  of  October  2004.  CDF  intends  on  re-constructing 
the  tower.  There  has  been  some  request  for  access  for  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanical 
recreation  opportunities. 


Table  2-15:  Berryessa  Open  Routes 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE  &  SEASON 

Berryessa  Peak  Road 

1.25  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized, 

motorized  and  non-motorized  use 

Devil’s  Elbow 

3.5  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized, 

motorized  and  non-motorized  use 

Tully  Canyon  Road 

1.25  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized, 
motorized  and  non-motorized 

Chandler  Canyon  Road 

1.75  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized, 

motorized  and  non-motorized  use 

Cottonwood  Canyon  Road 

1.0  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized, 

motorized  and  non-motorized  use 

County  Line  Road 

4.0  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized, 

motorized  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

12.75  miles 

There  are  existing  roads  on  the  BLM  lands  that  are  used  for  access  to  the  radio  communication  vault  and 
fire  breaks  along  the  ridge  lines.  Routes  are  being  used  by  staff  to  operate  the  radio  tower  and  by 
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adjacent  landowners,  most  likely  during  the  hunting  season.  BLM  continues  to  monitor  existing  routes 
and  may  develop  reroutes  as  necessary  to  protect  resources. 

2.15.3.7  Stornetta 

Current  access  is  via  State  Highway  1  to  Miners  Hole  Road  and  Lighthouse  Road.  Due  to  the  minimal 
acreage,  the  area  is  not  conducive  for  general  OHV  recreation.  Additionally,  the  sensitive  cultural  and 
natural  resources  further  reduce  the  possibility  of  OHV  use.  Valid  existing  rights  include  the  following 
routes  that  would  remain  open  for  the  grazing  operations:  Cattle  Crossing  and  Dunes  Ranch  Road. 

Currently,  there  is  no  public  vehicle  access  allowed  to  the  interior  of  the  area.  Vehicle  use  is  for  official 
use  only.  No  trail  development  is  currently  proposed. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-16. 


Table  2-16:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Lighthouse  Road 

2.19  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Miner  Hole  Road 

1.08  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Total 

3.27  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.3.8  Geysers 

Current  access  is  via  Socrates  Mine  Road  and  Pine  Flat  Road.  Off-road  vehicle  access  is  only  during  the 
general  deer  hunting  season  via  the  Pine  Flat  Road. 

Vehicle  access  is  via  Socrates  Mine  Road  and  Dry  Creek  Road.  During  the  general  deer  hunting  season, 
there  is  access  via  the  Pine  Flat  Road.  Existing  routes  on  the  interior  are  for  official  use  in  sustaining  the 
geothermal  operations. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-17 
Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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Table  2-17:  Geysers  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Dry  Creek 

Road 

0.50  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Pine  Flat  Road 

0.51  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Socrates  Mine 
Road 

0.55  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Castle  Rock 
Road 

1.32  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  for  general  deer  hunting  season  to  street 
legal  vehicles  and  year  round  mechanized 
recreation 

Crystal  Aline 
Spur 

0.65  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  for  general  deer  hunting  season  to  street 
legal  vehicles  and  year  round  mechanized 
recreation 

Estabrook 

Road 

0.68  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  for  general  deer  hunting  season  to  street 
legal  vehicles  and  year  round  mechanized 
recreation 

Radio  Tower 
Road 

0.07  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  hunting  season  to  street 
legal  vehicles  and  year  round  mechanized 
recreation 

Ridge  Road 

1.85  miles 

Gate  in  place  after  0.50  miles 

Open  for  general  deer  hunting  season  to  street 
legal  vehicles  and  year  round  mechanized 
recreation 

Sulphur  Spur 

0.18  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  hunting  season  to  street 
legal  vehicles  and  year  round  mechanized 
recreation 

Total 

6.31  miles 

2.15.3.9  Scattered  Tracts 

Many  of  the  parcels  are  isolated  with  no  legal  public  access. 

Routes  on  many  of  these  parcels  are  unknown.  Any  rehabilitation  or  development  work  would  need  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  adjacent  landowners. 

Currendy,  there  is  legal  access  to  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest  via  Soda  Bay  Road.  There  is  an  existing 
route  (1/2  mile)  used  for  maintenance  of  a  power  line  that  is  not  open  for  public  use.  There  are  no  trails 
and/ or  routes. 


2.15.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2.15.4.1  Cow  Mountain 
North  Cow  Mountain 

Allows  for  primarily  non-motorized  and  mechanized  use  of  routes.  All  mechanized  use  would  be  limited 
to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Mechanized  use  is  not  allowed  on  the  most  easterly  segment  of  the  Glen 
Eden  Trail  (1.5  miles).  This  is  a  condition  of  the  conservation  easement  for  the  private  property  which 
BLM  holds  for  the  trail. 
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All  vehicle  use  would  be  limited  to  street  legal  vehicle  use  only  on  the  Mendo-Rock  Road,  Willow  Creek 
Road,  Rifle  Range  Road,  and  Mayacmas  Campground  Road.  Radio  Tower  Road  and  Rifle  Range 
Maintenance  Spur  would  also  be  designated  as  limited  use  to  street  licensed  vehicle  use  for  official  use 
only. 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  20  miles  of  trail. 

Routes  currendy  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-18. 


Table  2-18:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Mayacmas 

Campground  Road 

0.95  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel 
and  4-wheel  drive  access  to  the 
campground 

Mendo-Rock  Road 

7.8  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel 
and  4-wheel  drive  access  to  the  area 

Rifle  Range  Road 

0.35  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel 
and  4- wheel  drive  access  to  the  ride  range 

Willow  Creek  Road 

0.31  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel 
and  4-wheel  drive  access  to  the  trailhead 

Total 

9.41  miles 

Routes  currendy  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-19. 


Table  2-19:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Firebreak  #1 

0.76  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 

Spur 

2.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 

4.17  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Sulphur  Creek  Ridge 

3.72  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Sulphur  Creek  Spur 

3.17  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Water  Tank  Spur 

3.4  miles 

Road  not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Total 

17.26  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-20. 


Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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Table  2-20:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Glen  Eden  Trail 

4.9  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  vehicles  (mtn. 
bikes,  etc) 

Glen  Eden  Trail 
(easement  portion  of 
trail) 

1.5  miles 

Non-motorized  and  non- 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  non- 
motorized  and  non- 
mechanized  use 

Mayacmas  Trail 

5.27  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  vehicles 

Rock  Trail 

0.16  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  vehicles  (mtn. 
bikes,  etc) 

Valley  View  Trail 

3.61  miles 

Mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  vehicles 

Cutoff  #1 

0.17  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Firebreak  #1 

0.76  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 

Spur 

2.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 

4.17  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #1 

0.20  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #2 

0.06  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #3 

1.89  miles 

Barriers  and  gate  in  place  -Illegal 
dumping/ shooting 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #4 

0.85  miles 

Barriers  damaged  -Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #5 

0.56  miles 

Barriers  in  place-  Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.18  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

For  Official  use  only 

Rifle  Range  Road  — 
Maintenance 

0.08  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

For  Official  use  only 

Sulphur  Creek  Ridge 

Spur 

3.72  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Sulphur  Creek  Spur 

3.17  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

WC  Firebreak  #  1 

0.13  miles 

Barrier  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

WC  Firebreak  #2 

1.80  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Total 

21.36  miles 

South  Cow  Mountain 

Allows  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  activities.  All  motorized  and  mechanized 
use  would  be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Routes  would  be  given  new  numbers  to  fit  a  new 
numbering  system. 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  20  miles  of  trail  for  reroutes  to  avoid  sensitive  resource  areas. 
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Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-21. 


Table  2-21:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

#  1 

3.51  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#2 

1.28  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#3 

0.42  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#4 

0.33  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  5 

0.56  miles 

Motorcycle  Motorized,  non- 
motorized  and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#6 

2.30  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  7 

0.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  8 

2.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#9 

0.75  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  10 

0.72  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  11 

1.77  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  12 

0.42  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  13 

0.28  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  14 

2.83  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  15 

4.34  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS-7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  16 

0.66  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  17 

0.58  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  18 

1.60  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  19 

1.80  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  20 

2.32  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#21 

0.67  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#22 

1.44  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Motorcycle  and  ATS7  Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  and  motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

to  seasonal  closure 

#  23-  4x4 
Safety  Course 
network 

1.89  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  4x4  (short) 
subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#24 

1.40  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#25 

0.86  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#26 

2.88  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#29 

2.33  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#30 

0.50  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Motorcycle  and  ATV  Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  and  motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject 
to  seasonal  closure 

#31 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#32 

0.73  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#33 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#34 

4.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#35 

3.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#36 

5.48  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#43 

0.39  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Buckhorn 

Campground 

Road 

0.53  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Bushy  Camp 
Road 

0.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Mendo-Lake 

Road 

11.85  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Oakwood 
Spring  Road 

1.74  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Red 

Mountain 
Campground 
Road  and 

Loop 

1.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Total 

81.79  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-22. 
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Table  2-22:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  27 

4.91  miles 

Maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

#28 

3.66  miles 

Maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

#37 

1.64  miles 

Main  tained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

#  40  Fountain  of  Youth 
Campsite 

0.38  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Eight  Mile  Valley  Road 

0.49  miles 

Maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Eight  Mile  Glade 

0.50  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

^Miscellaneous  Spurs 

11.61  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Tucker  Camp  Road 

0.17  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

24.75  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-23. 


Table  2-23:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#39 

0.53  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Old  Barn  Road 

1.06  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Road 

0.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Trail 

5.05  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitated  -  non-motorized 

Rickabaugh  Trespass 
Complex 

2.03  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate 

Total 

8.71  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.4.2  Knoxville 

Allows  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  All  motorized  and  mechanized  use  would 
be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Continue  creating  a  loop  trail  system  by  constructing  trails  to 
connect  “dead  end  trails”  or  “out  and  back”  routes.  This  is  an  effort  to  prevent  trespass  and  impacts  to 
sensitive  areas. 

Devilhead  Road  would  be  limited  to  street  legal  vehicle  use  only. 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  20  miles  of  trail  for  trail  connectors  and  re-routes. 

Routes  currendy  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-24. 


Table  2-24:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #1 

0.56  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 

and  mechanized 

Trail  #2 

0.90  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 

and  mechanized 

Trail  #3 

0.60  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #4 

0.49  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
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MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

and  non-motorized 

and  mechanized 

Trail  #5 

0.27  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #6 

0.19  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #7 

0.22  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #8 

1.38  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #9 

0.15  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATV s, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #10 

0.27  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #11 

1.50  miles 

Motorcycle,  ATV,  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #12 

0.46  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #13 

0.50  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #14 

0.28  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #15 

1.38  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #16 

0.58  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #17 

0.18  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #18 

0.40  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

TraH  #19 

0.19  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #20 

0.21  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #21 

0.69  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #22 

0.44  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #23 

0.56  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #24 

0.26  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #25 

0.37  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #26 

0.29  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #27 

1.59  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #28 

0.37  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #29 

0.78  miles 

Motorcycle,  ATV  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #30  - 
Hunting  Creek 
Trail 

3.26  miles 

Motorcycle  and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle  and 
mechanized 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #31 

1.00  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #32 

1.40  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #33 

0.33  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #34 

0.50  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #35-  Old 
Aline  trail 

0.47  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Devilhead  Road 

4.89  miles 

Street  licensed  vehicles  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Dunnigan  Hill 
Road 

6.01  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Hunting  Creek 
Road 

1.67  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Round 

Alountain  Road 

1.61  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  ATVs, 
and  mechanized 

Total 

37.20  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-25. 


Table  2-25:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Adam’s  Ridge 

10.51  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  to  all  vehicles  during 
general  deer  season  only 

Cedar  Creek  Road 

3.03  miles 

Road  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Fire  Road  Network 

2.57  miles 

Road  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #1 

0.49  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #2 

0.07  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #3 

0.14  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  #1 

0.06  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  Cluster  #1 

0.08  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  Cluster  #2 

0.65  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Northern  Barrens 

Network 

1.0  miles 

Portions  maintained  and  sensitive 

area 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Pocock  Creek  Loop 

0.72  miles 

Portions  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Trail  #31 

0.29  miles 

Portions  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

19.61  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed  and  rehabilitated:  See  Table  2-26. 
Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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Table  2-26:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed  and  Rehabilitated 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cutoff  #1 

0.02  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #1 

1.32  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #2 

1.14  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #3 

0.94  miles 

Need  to  replace  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #4 

0.59  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #5 

0.10  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #6 

0.26  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #7 

0.37  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #8 

0.31  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

5.05  miles 

2. 15.4.3  Indian  Valley  (Preferred  A  Iternative) 

Motorized  use  is  limited  to  the  19.5  miles  of  existing  routes. 

The  BLM  would  design  a  manageable  and  sustainable  multiple  use  trail  network.  In  general,  these  routes 
would  be  open  for  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  BLM  would  work  in 
conjunction  with  adjacent  land  managers  (Mendocino  National  Forest,  CDFG,  and  Yolo  County  Flood 
Control)  to  create  die  trail  network.  New  trail  segments  may  need  to  be  constructed  to  connect  existing 
trail  segments  and/or  re-route  to  avoid  highly  erosive  trail  segments. 

2.15.4.4  Cache  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 


2.15.4.5  Cedar  Roughs 

The  existing  access  would  remain  and  no  improvements  would  be  developed.  The  existing  old  jeep  roads 
(southern  portion)  that  do  not  offer  legal  public  access  would  be  closed.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  30 
miles  of  trails. 

Routes  currently  opened  to  remain  open:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  opened  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-27. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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Table  2-27:  Cedar  Roughs  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  1 

1.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#2 

0.33  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#3 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#4 

0.27  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  5 

0.42  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#6 

0.30  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  7 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  8 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#9 

0.44  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  10 

0.22  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  11 

0.34  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motonzed  use 

#  12 

0.08  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  13 

0.40  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  14 

0.26  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  15 

0.06  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  16 

0.04  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  17 

0.17  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  18 

0.18  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  19 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  20 

0.31  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

7.68  miles 

2. 15.4.6  Berry  ess  a 

Remove  and  rehabilitate  all  existing  roads  and  fire  breaks  (about  11.5  miles)  with  the  exception  of  the 
road  to  the  radio  communication  tower.  Vehicle  use  is  limited  to  the  designated  road  to  the  radio  tower 
only  (Berryessa  Peak  Road  1.25  miles).  BLM  would  not  pursue  legal  public  access. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  Berryessa  Peak  Road  1.25  miles. 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-28. 


Table  2-28:  Berryessa  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Berryessa  Peak  Road 

1.25  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized 

Devil’s  Elbow 

3.5  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized 

Tully  Canyon  Road 

1.25  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized 

Chandler  Canyon  Road 

1.75  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized 

Cottonwood  Canyon  Road 

1.0  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized 

County  Line  Road 

4.0  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized 

Total 

12.75 

miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  open:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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2.15.4.7  Stornetta 

Remove  and  rehabilitate  the  existing  routes  on  the  interior  of  the  area.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  20 
miles  of  trail. 

Routes  currendy  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-29. 


Table  2-29:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Lighthouse  Road 

2.19  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Miner  Hole  Road 

1.08  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Total 

3.27  miles 

_ _ 

Routes  currendy  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 
Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-30. 


Table  2-30:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cattle  Crossing 

0.20  mile 

Gate  in  place 

Official  use 

Dunes  Ranch  Road 

0.70  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Official  use 

Garcia  Mouth  Road 

0.32  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Island  Road 

0.66  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Landing  Strip  Road 

0.92  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Loran  Station  Road 

0.94  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Official  use 

Lower  Milk  Shed  Road 

0.24  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Pond  Road 

0.28  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

River  Spur  Road 

0.20  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Milk  Shed  Road 

0.24  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Waterfall  Road 

0.19  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate-non-motorized 

Total 

4.89  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.4.8  Geysers 

Remove  and  rehabilitate  existing  routes  that  are  not  used  for  geothermal  operations  or  are  county  roads. 
Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-31. 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-32. 
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Table  2-31:  Geysers  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Dry  Creek  Road 

0.50  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Pine  Flat  Road 

0.51  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Socrates  Mine  Road 

0.55  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized  and 
non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Total 

1.56  miles 

Table  2-32:  Geysers  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Castle  Rock  Road 

1.32  miles 

No  barriers 

Official  Use 

Crystal  IMine  Spur 

0.65  miles 

Barriers  needed 

Official  Use 

Estabrook  Road 

0.68  miles 

No  barriers 

Official  Use 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.07  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Official  Use 

Ridge  Road 

1.85  miles 

Gate  in  place  after  0.50  miles 

Official  Use 

Sulphur  Spur 

0.18  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Official  Use 

Total 

4.75  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.4.9  Scattered  Tracts 

Remove  and  rehabilitate  any  existing  routes  and  fire  breaks. 

No  routes  would  be  developed  in  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest. 

2.15.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions 

2.15. 5. 1  Cow  Mountain  (Preferred  Alternative) 

North  Cow  Mountain 

Primiarily  allows  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  All  mechanized  use  would  be  limited  to 
designated  trails  and  roads.  Mechanized  use  is  not  allowed  on  the  most  easterly  segment  of  the  Glen 
Eden  Trail  (1.5  miles).  This  is  a  condition  of  the  conservation  easement  for  the  private  property  which 
BLM  holds  for  the  trail. 

All  vehicle  use  would  be  limited  to  street  legal  vehicle  use  only  on  the  Mendo-Rock  Road,  Water  Tank 
Spur,  Willow  Creek  Road,  Rifle  Range  Road,  Radio  Tower  Road,  Rifle  Range  Maintenance  Spur,  and 
Mayacmas  Campground  Road.  In  addition,  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  Water  Tank  Spur  would  be  opened 
during  the  general  deer  season  (rifle)  to  allow  street  legal  vehicle  access  to  the  following  routes: 

•  Firebreak  #1 

•  McClure  Creek  Ridge  Spur 

•  McClure  Creek  Spur 
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•  Sulphur  Creek  Spur 

•  Sulphur  Creek  Ridge  Spur 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  40  miles  of  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use  trails. 
Routes  currendy  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-33. 


Table  2-33:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Mayacmas 

Campground  Road 

0.95  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and  4- 
wheel  drive  access  to  the  campground 

Mendo-Rock  Road 

7.8  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 

mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and  4- 

wheel  drive  access  to  the  area 

Ride  Range  Road 

0.35  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and  4- 
wheel  drive  access  to  the  ride  range 

Water  Tank  Spur 

3.4  miles 

Road  not  maintained 

Open  for  4-wheel  drive  street  legal  vehicles; 

Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round 

Willow  Creek  Road 

0.31  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2-wheel  and  4- 
wheel  drive  access  to  the  trailhead 

Firebreak  #1 

0.76  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street  legal 

vehicles;  Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 
Spur 

2.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street  legal 

vehicles;  Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 

4.17  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street  legal 

vehicles;  Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round 

Sulphur  Creek  Ridge 

3.72  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street  legal 

vehicles;  Open  to  mechanized  year  round 

Sulphur  Creek  Spur 

3.17  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Open  for  general  deer  season  only  to  street  legal 

vehicles;  Open  to  mechanized  use  year  round 

Total 

26.67  miles 

Routes  currendy  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 
Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-34. 
Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 


Table  2-34:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Glen  Eden  Trail 

4.9  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  use 

Glen  Eden  Trail 
(easement  portion  of 
trail) 

1.5  miles 

All  non-motorized  and  non- 

mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  non- 

motorized  and  non- 
mechanized  use 

Mayacmas  Trail 

5.27  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non- 

Open  year  round  to 
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motorized 

mechanized  vehicles 

Rock  Trail 

0.16  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  use 

Valley  View  Trail 

3.61  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  use 

Cutoff  #1 

0.17  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #1 

0.20  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

jMR  Firebreak  #2 

0.06  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #3 

1.89  miles 

Barriers  and  gate  in  place  -  Illegal 
dumping/ shooting 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

IMR  Firebreak  #4 

0.85  miles 

Barriers  damaged  -  Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #5 

0.56  miles 

Barriers  in  place  -  Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.18  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

Official  use  only 

Rifle  Range  Road  — 
Maintenance 

0.08  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

Official  use  only 

WC  Firebreak  #  1 

0.13  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

WC  Firebreak  #2 

1.80  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Total 

21.36  miles 

South  Cow  Mountain 

Allows  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  activities.  All  motorized  and  mechanized 
use  would  be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Routes  would  be  given  new  numbers  to  fit  a  new 
numbering  system.  See  Figure  2-13. 

Continue  to  develop  a  loop  trail  system  were  feasible.  Develop  up  to  40  miles  of  trail  for  reroutes  to 
protect  erodable  soils  and  sensitive  resources  and  to  expand  recreational  opportunities. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-35. 
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Table  2-35:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

#  1 

3.51  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#2 

1.28  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#3 

0.42  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#4 

0.33  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#5 

0.56  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#6 

2.30  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#7 

0.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  8 

2.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#9 

0.75  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  10 

0.72  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  11 

1.77  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  12 

0.42  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  13 

0.28  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  14 

2.83  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  15 

4.34  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  16 

0.66  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  17 

0.58  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  18 

1.60  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  19 

1.80  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  20 

2.32  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#21 

0.67  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#22 

1 .44  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV7’  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  23-  4x4 

Safety  Course 
network 

1.89  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  4x4  (short) 

subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

#  24 

1.40  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  25 

0.86  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#26 

2.88  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#27 

4.91  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  28 

3.66  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#29 

2.33  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#30 

0.50  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Motorcycle  and  ATV  Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  and  motorcycle  and  ATV  use  subject 
to  seasonal  closure 

#  31 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  32 

0.73  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  33 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#34 

4.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#35 

3.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#36 

5.48  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#37 

1.64  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#40  Fountain 
of  Youth 
Campsite 

0.38  miles 

Not  maintained 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#43 

0.39  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Buckhorn 

Campground 

Road 

0.53  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Bushy  Camp 
Road 

0.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Mendo-Lake 

Road 

11.85  miles 

Motorized,  non-motonzed 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Oakwood 

Spring  Road 

1.74  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Red  Mountain 
Campground 
Road  and 

Loop 

1.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Eight  Mile 

0.49  miles 

Maintained 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle. 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Valley  Road 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 

closure 

Total 

92.87  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-36. 


Table  2-36:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Eight  Mile  Glade 

0.50  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Miscellaneous  Spurs 

11.61  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Tucker  Camp  Road 

0.17  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

12.28  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-37. 


Table  2-37:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#39 

0.53  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Official  use  only 

Old  Barn  Road 

1.06  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Road 

0.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Trail 

5.05  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitated  and  non-motorized 

Rickabaugh  Trespass 
Complex 

2.03  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Rehabilitate 

Total 

8.71  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.5.2  Knoxville  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Allows  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  All  motorized  and  mechanized  use  would 
be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Continue  to  create  a  loop  trail  system  by  constructing  trails  to 
connect  “dead  end  trails”  or  “out  and  back”  routes.  This  is  an  effort  to  prevent  trespass  and  impacts  to 
sensitive  areas.  See  Figure  2-14. 

Devilhead  Road  would  be  limited  to  street  legal  vehicle  use  only. 

Develop  up  to  30  miles  of  trail  for  trail  connectors  and  re-routes  in  conformance  with  the  management 
plan. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-38. 


Table  2-38:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #1 

0.56  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Draft  RMP/EIS 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #2 

0.90  irdles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #3 

0.60  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle,  and 
ATVs  Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #4 

0.49  miles 

AU  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #5 

0.27  irdles 

AJ1  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #6 

0.19  irdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #7 

0.22  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #8 

1.38  irdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #9 

0.15  irdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #10 

0.27  irdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #11 

1.50  irdles 

Motorcycle,  ATY  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #12 

0.46  irdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #13 

0.50  irules 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

TraH  #14 

0.28  irdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

TraH  #15 

1.38  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #16 

0.58  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #17 

0.18  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #18 

0.40  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #19 

0.19  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #20 

0.21  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #21 

0.69  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #22 

0.44  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #23 

0.56  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #24 

0.26  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #25 

0.37  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #26 

0.29  irdles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #27 

1.59  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Tran  #28 

0.37  rrdles 

AH  motorized,  mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 
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MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

and  non-motorized 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #29 

0.78  miles 

Motorcycle,  ATY  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle,  ATY, 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #30  - 
Hunting  Creek  Trail 

3.26  miles 

Motorcycle  and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle  and 

mechanized 

Trail  #31 

1.00  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #32 

1.40  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #33 

0.33  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #34 

0.50  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #35-  Old 

Aline  trail 

0.47  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Trail  #36  -  Pocock 
Creek  Loop 

0.72  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Adam’s  Ridge 

10.51  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Open  to  all  vehicles  during  general  deer 

season  only  and  year  round  to  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Cedar  Creek  Road 

3.03  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Devilhead  Road 

4.89  miles 

Street  licensed  vehicles  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATV s,  and  mechanized 

Dunnigan  Hill 

Road 

6.01  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATVs,  and  mechanized 

Hunting  Creek 

Road 

1.67  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATX'" s,  and  mechanized 

Round  Mountain 
Road 

1.61  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4,  motorcycle, 

ATX'" s,  and  mechanized 

Total 

51.46  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-39. 


Table  2-39:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Fire  Road  Network 

2.57  miles 

Road  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #1 

0.49  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #2 

0.07  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #3 

0.14  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  #1 

0.06  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  Cluster  #1 

0.08  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  Cluster  #2 

0.65  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Northern  Barrens 

Network 

1.0  miles 

Portions  maintained  and 
sensitive  area 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Trail  #31 

0.29  miles 

Portions  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

5.35  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed  and  rehabilitated:  See  Table  2-40. 
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Table  2-40:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed  and  Rehabilitated 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cutoff  #1 

0.02  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

N  on- motorized 

Trespass  #1 

1.32  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

N  on-motorized 

Trespass  #2 

1.14  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

N  on-motorized 

Trespass  #3 

0.94  miles 

Need  to  replace  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #4 

0.59  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #5 

0.10  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #6 

0.26  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Non-motorized 

Trespass  #7 

0.37  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

N  on-motorized 

Trespass  #8 

0.31  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

N  on-motorized 

Total 

5.05  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.5.3  Indian  Valley 

Same  as  Alternative  B.  See  Figure  2-15. 

2.15. 5. 4  Cache  Creek  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.15. 5. 5  Cedar  Roughs  (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  existing  access  would  remain  on  the  BOR  and  CDFG  property.  The  existing  old  jeep  roads  would 
be  opened  and  incorporated  into  a  trail  system  for  non-motorized  use  only.  Develop  up  to  40  miles  of 
trails. 

Routes  currendy  opened  to  remain  open:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currendy  opened  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-41. 


Table  2-41:  Cedar  Roughs  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  1 

1.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#2 

0.33  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#3 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#4 

0.27  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#  5 

0.42  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#6 

0.30  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#  7 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#  8 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#9 

0.44  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#  10 

0.22  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  11 

0.34  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  12 

0.08  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  13 

0.40  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  14 

0.26  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  15 

0.06  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  16 

0.04  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  17 

0.17  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  18 

0.18  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  19 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#20 

0.31  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

7.68  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2. 15.5.6  Berry  ess  a 

BLM  would  pursue  legal  public  access,  allow  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  on  all  existing 
roads  and  fire  breaks.  All  mechanized  use  would  be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads  only.  Proposes 
to  develop  up  to  30  miles  of  trail  and  integrate  existing  roads  and  fire  breaks  where  feasible. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  See  Table  2-42. 


Table  2-42:  Berryessa  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE  &  SEASON 

Berryessa  Peak  Road 

1.25  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use 

Devil’s  Elbow 

3.5  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use 

Tully  Canyon  Road 

1.25  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use 

Chandler  Canyon  Road 

1.75  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use 

Cottonwood  Canyon  Road 

1.0  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use 

County  Line  Road 

4.0  miles 

Open  year  round  for  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

12.75  miles 

2.15.5.7  Stornetta  (Preferred  Alternative) 

To  create  a  trail  system  utilizing  the  existing  routes  for  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  as 
much  as  feasible.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  25  miles  of  new  trail. 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-44 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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Table  2-43:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Lighthouse  Road 

2.19  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Miner  Hole  Road 

1.08  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Total 

3.27  miles 

Table  2-44:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cattle  Crossing 

0.20  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Dunes  Ranch  Road 

0.70  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Garcia  Mouth  Road 

0.32  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Island  Road 

0.66  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Landing  Strip  Road 

0.92  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Loran  Station  Road 

0.94  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Lower  ±vlilk  Shed  Road 

0.24  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Milk  Shed  Road 

0.24  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Pond  Road 

0.28  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

River  Spur  Road 

0.20  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Waterfall  Road 

0.19  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized 

Total 

4.89  miles 

2. 15.5.8  Geysers  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Allow  year  round  public  vehicle  access  using  existing  routes.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  20  miles  of  new 
trail  for  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation. 

Routes  currendy  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-45. 


Table  2-45:  Geysers  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Casde  Rock  Road 

1.32  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal,  motorcycle,  ATV 
and  4x4  vehicles,  non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Crystal  Mine  Spur 

0.65  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal,  motorcycle,  ATV 
and  4x4  vehicles,  non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Dry  Creek  Road 

0.50  miles 

All  mechanized, 
motorized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Estabrook  Road 

0.68  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal,  motorcycle,  ATV 
and  4x4  vehicles,  non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Pine  Flat  Road 

0.51  miles 

All  mechanized, 
motorized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.07  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal,  motorcycle,  ATV 
and  4x4  vehicles,  non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Ridge  Road 

1.85  miles 

Gate  in  place  after  0.50 
miles 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal,  motorcycle,  ATV 

and  4x4  vehicles,  non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Socrates  Mine  Road 

0.55  miles 

All  mechanized, 
motorized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal  and 
mechanized  vehicles 

Sulphur  Spur 

0.18  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal,  motorcycle,  ATV 
and  4x4  vehicles,  non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Total 

6.31  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2. 15.5.9  Scattered  Tracts  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Investigate  legal  public  access  opportunities,  develop  vehicle  access  and  use  any  existing  routes  for 
motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  Any  rehabilitation  or  development  work  would 
need  to  be  coordinated  with  the  adjacent  landowners  and  in  conjunction  with  partnership  for  access. 
Proposes  to  develop  up  to  25  miles  of  new  trail  in  an  effort  to  connect  fragmented  lands. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  develop  trailhead  (parking  facilities)  and  up  to  20  miles  of  trails  for 
mechanized  and  non-motorized  recreation. 

2.15.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2. 15.6.1  Cow  Mountain 

North  Cow  Mountain 

Allows  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  All  vehicle  use  would  be  limited  use  of  street  licensed 
vehicle  use  only  on  designated  routes.  All  mechanized  use  would  be  limited  to  designated  trails  and 
roads.  Mechanized  use  is  not  allowed  on  the  most  easterly  segment  of  the  Glen  Eden  Trail  (1.5  miles) 
This  is  a  condition  of  the  conservation  easement  for  the  private  property  which  BLM  holds  for  the  trail. 
Also,  street  legal  vehicle  use  is  allowed  on  the  following  routes: 

•  Firebreak  #1 

•  McClure  Creek  Ridge  Spur 

•  McClure  Creek  Spur 

•  Sulphur  Creek  Spur 

•  Sulphur  Creek  Ridge  Spur 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  60  miles  of  mechanized  and  non-motorized  use  trails. 
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Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-46. 


Table  2-46:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROAD 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Mayacmas  Campground 
Road 

0.95 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2- 
wheel  and  4-wheel  drive  access  to 
the  campground 

Mendo-Rock  Road 

7.8  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2- 
wheel  and  4-wheel  drive  access  to 
the  area 

Rifle  Range  Road 

0.35  miles 

Street  licensed  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  2-wheel  and 

4- wheel  drive  access  to  the  rifle 
range 

Water  Tank  Spur 

3.4  miles 

Road  not  maintained 

Open  year  round  to  4-wheel  drive 
street  legal  vehicles 

Willow  Creek  Road 

0.31  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles, 
mechanized  and  non- 
motorized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal  2- 
wheel  and  4-wheel  drive  access  to 
the  trailhead 

Firebreak  #1 

0.76  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  4-wheel  drive 
street  legal  vehicles 

McClure  Creek  Ridge  Spur 

2.04  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  4-wheel  drive 
street  legal  vehicles 

McClure  Creek  Ridge 

4.17  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  4-wheel  drive 
street  legal  vehicles 

Sulphur  Creek  Ridge  Spur 

3.72  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  4-wheel  drive 
street  legal  vehicles 

Sulphur  Creek  Spur 

3.17  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  4-wheel  drive 
street  legal  vehicles 

Total 

26.67  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  close:  None  for  this  alternative. 


Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-47. 


Table  2-47:  North  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Glen  Eden  Trail 

4.9  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  use 

Glen  Eden  Trail 
(easement  portion  of 
trail) 

1.5  miles 

All  non-motorized  and  non- 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  non- 
motorized  and  non- 
mechanized  use 

Mayacmas  Trail 

5.27  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  vehicles 

Rock  Trail 

0.16  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  use 

Valley  View  Trail 

3.61  miles 

All  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to 
mechanized  use 

Cutoff  #1 

0.17  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

AIR  Firebreak  #1 

0.20  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

]MR  Firebreak  #2 

0.06  miles 

Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #3 

1.89  miles 

Barriers  and  gate  in  place  —  Illegal 
dumping/  shooting 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #4 

0.85  miles 

Barriers  damaged  —  Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

MR  Firebreak  #5 

0.56  miles 

Barriers  in  place  —  Illegal  dumping 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.18  miles 

Street  legal  vehicles 

For  Administrative/ Official 
use  only 

Rifle  Range  Road  — 
Maintenance 

0.08  miles 

Street  licensed  vehicles 

For  Administrative/ Official 
use  only 

WC  Firebreak  #  1 

0.13  miles 

Barrier  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

WC  Firebreak  #2 

1.80  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non- 
motorized  use 

Total 

21.36  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

South  Cow  Mountain 

Allows  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  activities.  All  motorized  and  mechanized 
use  would  be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Routes  would  be  given  new  numbers  to  fit  a  new 
numbering  system. 

Continue  to  develop  a  loop  trail  system  were  feasible.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  40  miles  of  trail  for 
reroutes  for  erodable  soils,  sensitive  resource  protection  and  expanded  opportunities. 


Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-48. 


Table  2-48:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

#  1 

3.51  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  Motorcycle 
and  ATV  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#2 

1.28  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#3 

0.42  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#4 

0.33  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#5 

0.56  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#6 

2.30  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#7 

0.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  8 

2.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

#9 

0.75  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  10 

0.72  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  11 

1.77  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  12 

0.42  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  13 

0.28  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  14 

2.83  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  15 

4.34  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  16 

0.66  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  17 

0.58  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  18 

1.60  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  19 

1.80  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  20 

2.32  miles 

Motorized,  non-motonzed 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  21 

0.67  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  22 

1.44  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  23-  4x4 
Safety  Course 
network 

1.89  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  4x4  (short) 
subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#24 

1 .40  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#25 

0.86  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  26 

2.88  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#27 

4.91  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#28 

3.66  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#29 

2.33  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#  30 

0.50  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATS7  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  31 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATS7  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 
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TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

#  32 

0.73  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#33 

5.69  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  34 

4.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

#35 

3.01  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#  36 

5.48  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#37 

1.64  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 

and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#39 

0.53  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#40  Fountain 
of  Youth 
Campsite 

0.38  miles 

Not  maintained 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short)  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

#43 

0.39  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle 
and  ATV  use  subject  to  seasonal  closure 

Buckhorn 

Campground 

Road 

0.53  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Bushy  Camp 
Road 

0.12  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATX'"  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Mendo-Lake 

Road 

11.85  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Oakwood 
Spring  Road 

1.74  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Red 

Mountain 
Campground 
Road  and 

Loop 

1.37  miles 

Motorized,  non-motorized 
and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Eight  Mile 
Valley  Road 

0.49  miles 

Maintained 

Open  year  round  to  mechanized  and  motorcycle, 

ATV  and  4x4  (short  and  long)  subject  to  seasonal 
closure 

Total 

92.87  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-49. 


Table  2-49:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Eight  Mile  Glade 

0.50  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Miscellaneous  Spurs 

11.61  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Tucker  Camp  Road 

0.17  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

12.28  miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-50. 
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Table  2-50:  South  Cow  Mountain  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  39 

0.53  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Old  Barn  Road 

1.06  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Lost  Valley  Road 

0.04  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Administrative/ Official  use  only 

Lost  Wiley  Trail 

5.05  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Rehabilitated  —  non-motorized 

Rickabaugh  Trespass 
Complex 

2.03  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Rehabilitate 

Total 

8.71  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.6.2  Knoxville 

Allows  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation.  All  motorized  and  mechanized  use  would 
be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads.  Continue  with  trying  to  create  a  loop  trail  system  by 
constructing  trails  to  connect  “dead  end  trails”  or  “out  and  back”  routes.  This  is  an  effort  to  prevent 
trespass  and  impacts  to  sensitive  areas. 

Devilhead  Road  would  be  designated  as  limited  use  to  street  licensed  vehicle  use  only. 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  40  miles  of  trail  for  trail  connectors  and  re-routes  in  conformance  with  the 
management  plan. 

Routes  currendy  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-51. 


Table  2-51:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #1 

0.56  mdes 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #2 

0.90  mdes 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #3 

0.60  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #4 

0.49  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #5 

0.27  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #6 

0.19  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trad  #7 

0.22  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #8 

1.38  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATV s  and  mechanized 

Trail  #9 

0.15  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trad  #10 

0.27  mdes 

Ad  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 
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MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Trail  #11 

1.50  miles 

Motorcycle,  ATV  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  mechanized 

Trail  #12 

0.46  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #13 

0.50  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #14 

0.28  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #15 

1.38  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #16 

0.58  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #17 

0.18  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #18 

0.40  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #19 

0.19  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #20 

0.21  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATV s  and  mechanized 

Trail  #21 

0.69  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  .ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #22 

0.44  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #23 

0.56  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #24 

0.26  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #25 

0.37  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #26 

0.29  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #27 

1.59  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #28 

0.37  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #29 

0.78  miles 

Motorcycle,  ATV  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle, 
ATV  and  mechanized 

Trail  #30  —  Hunting  Creek 
Trail 

3.26  miles 

Motorcycle  and  mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  motorcycle 
and  mechanized 

Trail  #31 

1.00  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #32 

1 .40  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #33 

0.33  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #34 

0.34  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #35-  Old  Mine  trail 

0.47  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Trail  #36  —  Pocock  Creek 
Loop 

0.72  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Adam’s  Ridge 

10.51  miles 

.All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 
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Cement  Creek  Road 

3.03  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Devilhead  Road 

4.89  miles 

Street  licensed  vehicles  and 
mechanized 

Open  year  round  for  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized 

Dunnigan  Hill  Road 

6.01  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

1.67  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Round  Mountain  Road 

1.61  miles 

All  motorized,  mechanized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  for  4x4, 
motorcycle,  ATVs  and  mechanized 

Total 

51.46  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  See  Table  2-52. 


Table  2-52:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Open  to  be  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Fire  Road  Network 

2.57  miles 

Road  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #1 

0.49  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #2 

0.07  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Devilhead  Road  Spur  #3 

0.14  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  #1 

0.06  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  Cluster  #1 

0.08  miles 

Not  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Hunting  Creek  Road 

Spur  Cluster  #2 

0.65  miles 

Trespass  problems 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Trail  #31 

0.29  miles 

Portions  maintained 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Northern  Barrens 

Network 

1.0  miles 

Portions  maintained  and 
sensitive  area 

Closed  to  all  motorized  use 

Total 

5.35  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  Table  2-53. 


Table  2-53:  Knoxville  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cutoff  #1 

0.02  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #1 

1.32  miles 

Barriers  in  place 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #2 

1.14  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #3 

0.94  miles 

Need  to  replace  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #4 

0.59  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #5 

0.10  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #6 

0.26  miles 

Need  additional  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  .use 

Trespass  #7 

0.37  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Trespass  #8 

0.31  miles 

Need  to  install  barriers 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

5.05 

miles 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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2.15.6.3  Indian  Valley 

Same  as  Alternative  B. 


2. 15.6.4  Cache  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 


2. 15.6.5  Cedar  Roughs 

The  existing  access  would  be  improved  to  provide  more  extensive  access.  Use  the  existing  routes  for 
motorized,  non-motori2ed,  and  mechanized  recreation,  and  create  a  more  extensive  trail  network. 

Proposes  to  develop  up  to  50  miles  of  trails. 

Routes  currently  opened  to  remain  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  opened  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  See  Table  2-54. 


Table  2-54:  Cedar  Roughs  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  Remain  Closed 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

#  1 

1.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-mo torized  and  mechanized  use. 

#2 

0.33  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#3 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#4 

0.27  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#5 

0.42  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#6 

0.30  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#7 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#8 

0.95  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#9 

0.44  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Non-motorized  and  mechanized  use. 

#  10 

0.22  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  11 

0.34  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  12 

0.08  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  13 

0.40  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  14 

0.26  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  15 

0.06  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  16 

0.04  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  17 

0.17  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  18 

0.18  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  19 

0.32  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

#  20 

0.31  miles 

No  legal  access-not  maintained 

Rehabilitate  and  non-motorized  use 

Total 

7.68  miles 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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2. 15.6.6  Berry ess  a 

BLM  would  pursue  legal  public  access,  allow  vehicle  use  and  non-motorized  recreation  use  on  all  existing 
roads  and  fire  breaks,  and  create  a  more  extensive  trail  network.  All  vehicle  and  mechanized  use  would 
be  limited  to  designated  trails  and  roads  only.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  40  miles  of  trail  and  integrates 
existing  roads  and  fire  breaks  where  feasible. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  See  Table  2-55. 


Table  2-55:  Berryessa  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE  &  SEASON 

Berryessa  Peak  Road 

1.25  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Opened  year  round  for  4x4  vehicles,  ATVs, 
motorcycles,  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Devil’s  Elbow 

3.5  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Opened  year  round  for  4x4  vehicles,  ATVs, 
motorcycles,  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Tully  Canyon  Road 

1.25  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Opened  year  round  for  4x4  vehicles,  ATVs, 

motorcycles,  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Chandler  Canyon 

Road 

1.75  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Opened  year  round  for  4x4  vehicles,  ATVs, 
motorcycles,  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Cottonwood  Canyon 
Road 

1.0  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Opened  year  round  for  4x4  vehicles,  ATVs, 
motorcycles,  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

County  Line  Road 

4.0  miles 

Gate  in  Place 

Opened  year  round  for  4x4  vehicles,  ATVs, 

motorcycle,  mechanized  and  non-motorized 

Total 

12.75  miles 

2.15.6.7  Stornetta 

Develop  vehicle  access  locations,  use  existing  routes  for  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation. 
Create  a  more  extensive  trail  network  and  proposes  to  develop  up  to  35  miles  of  new  trail. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-56. 


Table  2-56:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Lighthouse  Road 

2.19  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

IVIiner  Hole  Road 

1.08  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal 
vehicles  and  mechanized  recreation 

Total 

3.27  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 
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Routes  currently  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 
Routes  currently  closed  to  be  opened:  See  Table  2-57. 


Table  2-57:  Stornetta  Routes  Currently  Closed  to  be  Opened 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

CURRENT  STATUS 

TYPES  OF  USE 

Cattle  Crossing 

0.20  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 
motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Dunes  Ranch  Road 

0.70  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Garcia  Mouth  Road 

0.32  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Island  Road 

0.66  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 
motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Landing  Strip  Road 

0.92  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Loran  Station  Road 

0.94  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Lower  Milk  Shed 
Road 

0.24  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Milk  Shed  Road 

0.24  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Pond  Road 

0.28  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

River  Spur  Road 

0.20  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Waterfall  Road 

0.19  miles 

Gate  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal  vehicles,  non- 

motorized,  mechanized  recreation 

Total 

4.89  miles 

2.15.6.8  Geysers 

Allow  year  round  public  access  for  motorized,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  and  create  a 
trail  network.  Proposes  to  develop  up  to  40  miles  of  new  trail. 

Routes  currently  open  to  remain  open:  See  Table  2-58. 


Table  2-58:  Geysers  Routes  Currently  Open  to  Remain  Open 


ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

Castle  Rock  Road 

1.32  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal, 

motorcycle,  ATY  and  4x4  vehicles, 
non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Crystal  Mine  Spur 

0.65  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal, 

motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  vehicles, 
non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Dry  Creek  Road 

0.50  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal 

and  mechanized  vehicles 

Estabrook  Road 

0.68  miles 

No  barriers 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal, 

motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  vehicles, 
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ROUTE 

MILEAGE 

TYPES  OF  USE 

TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  &  SEASON 

non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Pine  Flat  Road 

0.51  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal 
and  mechanized  vehicles 

Radio  Tower  Road 

0.07  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal, 
motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  vehicles, 
non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Ridge  Road 

1.85  miles 

Gate  in  place  after  0.50  miles 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal, 
motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  vehicles, 
non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation 

Socrates  Mine  Road 

0.55  miles 

All  mechanized,  motorized 
and  non-motorized 

Open  year  round  to  all  street  legal 
and  mechanized  vehicles 

Sulphur  Spur 

0.18  miles 

Gates  in  place 

Open  year  round  to  street  legal, 
motorcycle,  ATV  and  4x4  vehicles, 
non-motorized  and  mechanized 
recreation  n 

Total 

6.31  miles 

Routes  currently  open  to  be  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  remain  closed:  None  for  this  alternative. 

Routes  currendy  closed  to  be  opened:  None  for  this  alternative. 

2.15.6.9  Scattered  Tracts 

Acquire  legal  public  access,  develop  vehicle  access,  any  existing  routes  for  motorized,  non-motorized  and 
mechanized  recreation.  Creates  a  more  extensive  trail  network  and  proposes  to  develop  up  to  35  miles  of 
new  trail. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  develop  trailhead  (parking  facilities)  and  up  to  30  miles  of  trails  for 
mechanized  and  non-motorized  recreation. 


2.16  RECREATION 

Recreation  management  is  one  of  die  major  challenges  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  as  recreational  use 
represents  the  greatest  demand  for  use  of  the  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  and  the  natural  resources 
can  be  degraded  if  too  many  people  visit  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  strong  consensus  among  user 
groups  that  maintaining  a  positive  experience  and  required  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  and  trails  is 
important;  also,  increasing  demands  indicate  the  need  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities  and  experiences. 
The  plan  alternatives  consider  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreation  management  possibilities,  including 
facilities  development,  signage,  permitting  systems  to  balanced  access  levels,  and  opportunities  for 
visitors  to  find  solitude.  As  a  result,  management  zones  are  planned  for  different  types  and  levels  of 
recreation  use,  so  as  to  direct  users  to  the  areas  most  appropriate  for  their  interests  and  activities. 
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All  alternatives  were  developed  with  two  concepts  as  that  primary  framework:  Recreation  Opportunity 
Spectrum  (ROS)  and  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas.  A  recreation  opportunity  is  a  chance  to 
engage  in  a  preferred  activity  within  a  desired  setting  to  realize  desired  experiences.  The  ROS  is  a 
framework  characterizing  the  relationship  between  human  uses  and  physical  settings.  Opportunities  for 
recreation  are  classified  along  a  spectrum  ranging  from  Primitive  to  Urban.  The  classifications  are  based 
upon  a  combination  of  qualities  provided  by  nature,  qualities  associated  with  recreational  use,  and 
conditions  provided  by  management.  Variations  on  these  qualities  provide  an  array  of  opportunities  and 
ample  choices  for  recreationists. 

Goals: 

•  Provide  a  range  of  outdoor  recreation  settings,  experiences,  and  opportunities  that  balance  the 
public’s  demand  while  minimizing  recreation  impacts  to  other  resources. 

•  Ensure  a  quality  experience  and  enjoyment  of  natural  and  cultural  resources. 

•  Manage  off-highway  vehicle,  non-motorized  ,  and  mechanized  use  on  BLM-administered  land  to 
protect  natural  resources,  provide  visitor  safety,  and  minimize  conflicts  among  various  users. 

•  Encourage  collaborative  partnerships,  volunteers,  and  citizen-centered  public  service. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  for  all  management  areas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Knoxville  and  Berryessa 
management  areas,  is  Alternative  C.  Alternative  A  is  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Knoxville  and 
Berryessa  management  areas. 

2.16.1  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS) 

ROS  is  used  as  a  management  tool  for  a  number  of  reasons.  ROS  serves  as  a  method  of  inventorying 
existing  physical  and  social  conditions,  assists  in  the  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  activities,  and  helps 
structure  management  decisions.  ROS  helps  ensure  that  activities  sharing  access  to  resources  are 
complementary  and  it  assists  in  the  development  of  goals,  indicators  and  standards.  In  this  plan,  ROS  is 
used  to  ensure  that  recreational  uses  that  occur  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  area  are  compatible. 

ROS  classes  would  help  users  and  managers  determine  appropriate  uses  of  recreational  resources  in  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office.  ROS  classes  are  an  important  part  of  an  integrated  management  program  that  meets 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  RMP  and  addresses  resource  impacts. 

Management  of  recreation  opportunities  through  the  ROS  would  be  guided  by  the  intent  of  BLM  Manual 
8320.  ROS  management  would  be  assigned  to  be  consistent  with  the  Travel  Management  and  Route 
Designation  and  Visual  Resource  decisions  and  other  resource  management  considerations. 

Current  Ukiah  Field  Office  ROS  forms  can  be  found  in  Appendix  M. 

Primitive  Zone 

Primitive  Zone  is  undisturbed  natural  landscape  with  no  developed  facilities.  Management  activities 
would  use  the  least  intrusive  methods  to  maintain  and  restore  the  area  to  a  natural  functioning  ecosystem. 
Important  resource  management  objectives  would  be  accomplished  primarily  with  hand  tools. 
Appropriate  public  use  would  include  non-mechanized  and  non-motorized  activities  with  no  facilities 
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other  than  trails.  This  environmental  setting  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  solitude,  challenge,  and 
self-sufficiency. 

Objective:  Provide  a  variety  of  non-motorized  and  non-mechanized  recreational  experiences  while 
maintaining  the  high  visual  quality  of  the  area  and  protecting  the  area’s  natural  resources. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

Maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  the  sights,  sounds,  and  forces  of  nature  being  the 
predominant  physical  features  and  sensations  that  visitors  experience.  The  works  and  impacts  of  humans 
are  minimal  in  extent  and  transitory  in  nature. 

Social  Setting 

Provide  for  levels  of  use  that  meet  public  demand  and  allow  freedom  of  access  while  managing  to 
provide  opportunities  for  solitude  and  quality,  primitive  recreation. 

Visitors  are  expected  to  practice  a  level  of  personal  responsibility  and  self-sufficiency  commensurate  with 
a  self-directed  primitive  experience. 

Management  Presence 

The  majority  of  management  actions  would  occur  off-site  so  that  visitors  can  experience  freedom  to 
choose  travel  and  camping  locations  once  they  enter  the  Primitive  Zone.  Management  actions  would 
prepare  visitors  to  enter  and  use  the  primitive  area  safely  and  with  minimal  impacts  to  resources  and 
other  visitors. 

Management  presence  on-site  is  subtle,  with  minimal  levels  of  direct  visitor  contact  by  BLM  specialists 
and  intermittent  patrols  by  law  enforcement  rangers. 

Allowable  Uses 

In  general,  only  non-motorized  recreation  activities  would  be  allowed,  including  hiking,  backpacking, 
equestrian  use,  camping,  environmental  education,  hunting,  wildlife  viewing,  and  other  activities 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  emphasizing  primitive  experiences. 

Domestic  Animals 

Dogs  and  pack  livestock  allowed  on  designated  routes  in  designated  areas  only. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  permit  systems  for  organized  groups 
and  resource  monitoring. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  If  use  results  in  unacceptable  resource  damage,  a  comprehensive  visitor  use 
allocation  plan  would  be  developed  to  manage  anticipated  increasing  visitor  numbers.  This 
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system  would  be  designed  to  prevent  unacceptable  resource  impacts  and  ensure  a  high  quality 
visitor  experience.  The  visitor  use  allocation  system  would  attempt  to  redistribute  use  as  one 
means  to  reduce  resource  impacts  and  visitor  encounters.  Visitor  use  allocation  would  be  based 
on  existing  and  projected  visitor  use  numbers  and  measurable  resource  impacts.  This  allocation 
system  is  an  adaptive  strategy  that  would  progress,  as  needed  and  based  upon  monitoring 
information,  from  limits  on  commercial  groups  to  permitting  all  users  within  established  limits 
on  popular  holiday  weekends,  to  high-use  season  permits,  to  year  round  permits,  as  future 
increases  in  visitation  necessitate.  In  response  to  similar  crowding  and  capacity  issues,  many 
public  land  locations  have  implemented  visitor  use  allocation  plans.  These  programs  serve  to 
protect  natural  resources  and  provide  quality  opportunities  for  the  types  of  experiences  called  for 
under  area  management  goals.  Achieving  this  balance  is  a  formidable  task  and  the  step  of 
moving  to  a  more  regulated  use  allocation  system  is  a  sensitive  and  often  controversial  issue. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  may  be  based  on  factors  such  as  measurable  resource 
damage/ deterioration,  decreasing  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  area,  visitor  conflicts,  and  permittee 
complaints.  The  advantages  of  establishing  a  use  allocation  system  are  to  prevent  undesirable 
resource  deterioration,  and  ensure  continued  high  quality  backcountry  experiences.  The 
disadvantages  of  such  a  system  include  the  potential  inconvenience  for  visitors  to  obtain  a  permit 
and  disallowing  some  people  and  organized  groups  from  visiting  the  backcountry  during  heavy 
use  periods.  In  addition,  implementing  and  managing  such  a  program  would  increase  the 
administrative  burden  (i.e.,  additional  time  and  money)  for  the  BLM.  Establishing  this  use 
allocation  would  require  improved  visitor  use  statistics,  several  years  of  resource  monitoring  to 
assess  resource  condition  trends,  and  determination  of  trends  in  visitor  preferences  and  level  of 
enjoyment. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  Permit  applications  would  be  accepted  for  non-motorized 

recreational  activities  for  both  commercial  and  non-commercial  activities.  Competitive  events 
are  not  considered  appropriate  for  the  Primitive  Zone  use  goals  and  objectives.  Applications  are 
reviewed  on  the  case-by-case  basis  and  a  NEPA  analysis  may  be  required.  The  concept  of 
managing  specific  areas  within  the  Primitive  Zone  for  higher  or  lower  visitation  is  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  organized  groups  and  an  optimum  number  of  visitors  while  protecting  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  that  is  so  cherished  by  visitors. 


Facility  Development 

There  would  be  no  facility  development. 

Trails 

New  trails  development  or  construction  would  not  be  a  priority  or  emphasized  in  primitive  areas. 

Signage  and  Interpretation 

All  signs  and  interpretive  information  would  be  installed  in  the  frontcountry  to  provide  for  visitor  safety 
and  resource  protection. 
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Monitoring 

Some  monitoring  would  be  necessary  to  determine  visitor  use  levels,  vandalism,  potential  visitor  safety 
problems,  and  resource  damage.  Monitoring  would  be  conducted  by  use  of  observation  sheets,  patrol 
logs  and  direct  visitor  contact. 

Backcountry  Zone 

Backcountry  is  essentially  roadless,  with  a  primary  management  goal  focused  on  recognizing  and 
managing  this  unique  and  undeveloped  area.  This  zone  primarily  provides  a  wildland  recreation 
experience  to  visitors  while  protecting  resources  such  as  watersheds,  wildlife,  and  open  coastal  range 
grasslands.  This  environmental  setting  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  solitude,  challenge,  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  BLM  would  achieve  most  important  resource  management  objectives  with  hand  tools.  Appropriate 
public  use  would  include  non-motorized  activities  with  no  facilities  other  than  trails  and  a  few  primitive 
facilities  (e.g.,  signs,  sanitary  facilities)  for  resource  protection. 

Objective:  Provide  high  quality  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreational  opportunities.  Allow  for 
levels  of  predominantly  self-directing  recreational  use  that  provide  for  high  quality  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  freedom  of  access  while  protecting  the  diverse  scenic  and  natural  resources  in  the  area. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

Maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  the  sights,  sounds,  and  forces  of  nature  being  the 
predominant  physical  features  and  sensations  that  visitors  experience.  The  works  and  impacts  of  humans 
are  minimal  in  extent  and  natural  in  appearance. 

Maintain  a  network  of  backcountry  trails  and  directional  signing.  Other  facilities  would  be  the  minimum 
necessary  for  visitor  safety  (commensurate  with  the  backcountry  setting)  and  resource  protection.  On¬ 
site  facilities  would  be  provided  only  after  alternative  means  of  addressing  resource  protection  and  safety 
issues  have  been  exhausted.  Facilities  would  not  be  installed  for  visitor  convenience. 

Social  Setting 

Provide  for  levels  of  use  that  allow  for  solitude  and  low  levels  of  encounters  between  visitors  at  most 
locations  and  times  of  the  year.  Levels  of  use  during  summer  weekends  and  at  popular  campsites  would 
allow  moderate  levels  of  encounters  between  visitors. 

Visitors  are  expected  to  practice  a  level  of  personal  responsibility  and  self-sufficiency  commensurate  with 
a  self-directed  backcountry  experience. 

Management  Presence 

Actions  proposed  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  permit  systems,  developing  facilities 
for  resource  protection,  maintaining  a  trail  system,  signing  and  interpretive  information,  visitor  use,  and 
resource  monitoring,  and  identification  of  special  management  areas. 
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Allowable  Uses 

In  general,  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreation  activities  would  be  allowed,  including  hiking, 
backpacking,  mountain  biking,  equestrian  use,  camping,  environmental  education,  hunting,  wildlife 
viewing,  and  other  activities  consistent  with  the  goal  of  emphasizing  backcountry  experiences. 

Domestic  Animals 

Dogs  under  control  and  pack  livestock  (horses  and  llamas)  allowed,  but  on  designated  routes  only. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  permit  systems,  developing  facilities 
for  resource  protection,  maintaining  a  trail  system,  signing  and  interpretive  information,  visitor  use,  and 
resource  monitoring,  and  identification  of  special  management  areas. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Within  five  years  of  plan  completion,  a  comprehensive  visitor  use  allocation 
plan  would  be  developed  to  manage  anticipated  increasing  visitor  numbers.  This  system  would 
be  designed  to  prevent  unacceptable  resource  impacts  and  ensure  continued  high  quality  visitor 
backcountry  experience.  The  visitor  use  allocation  system  would  attempt  to  redistribute  use  to 
off-peak  periods  as  one  means  to  reduce  resource  impacts  and  visitor  encounters.  Visitor  use 
allocation  would  be  based  on  existing  and  projected  visitor  use  numbers  and  measurable 
resource  impacts.  This  allocation  system  is  an  adaptive  strategy  that  would  progress,  as  needed 
and  based  upon  monitoring  information,  from  limits  on  commercial  groups  during  popular 
holiday  weekends,  to  permitting  all  users  within  established  limits  on  popular  holiday  weekends, 
to  high-use  season  permits,  to  year  round  permits,  as  future  increases  in  visitation  necessitate.  In 
response  to  similar  crowding  and  capacity  issues,  many  public  land  locations  have  implemented 
visitor  use  allocation  plans.  These  programs  serve  to  protect  natural  resources  and  provide 
quality  opportunities  for  the  types  of  experiences  called  for  under  area  management  goals. 
Achieving  this  balance  is  a  formidable  task  and  the  step  of  moving  to  a  more  regulated  use 
allocation  system  is  a  sensitive  and  often  controversial  issue.  The  need  for  such  a  system  may  be 
based  on  factors  such  as  measurable  resource  damage/ deterioration,  decreasing  visitor 
enjoyment  of  the  area,  visitor  conflicts,  and  permittee  complaints.  The  advantages  of 
establishing  a  use  allocation  system  are  to  prevent  undesirable  resource  deterioration,  and  ensure 
continued  high  quality  backcountry  experiences.  The  disadvantages  of  such  a  system  include  the 
potential  inconvenience  for  visitors  to  obtain  a  permit  and  disallowing  some  people  and 
organized  groups  from  visiting  the  backcountry  during  heavy  use  periods.  In  addition, 
implementing  and  managing  such  a  program  would  increase  the  administrative  burden  (i.e., 
additional  time  and  money)  for  the  BLM.  Establishing  this  use  allocation  would  require 
improved  visitor  use  statistics,  several  years  of  resource  monitoring  to  assess  resource  condition 
trends,  and  determination  of  trends  in  visitor  preferences  and  level  of  enjoyment. 
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Facility  Development 

Minimal  backcountry  facilities  would  be  developed  as  required  to  provide  a  level  of  visitor  safety 
commensurate  with  a  self-directed.  Facilities  would  be  installed  in  the  backcountry  only  after  other 
management  techniques  have  been  proven  ineffective  at  resource  protection. 

Trails 

Maintain  network  of  backcountry  trails  for  primitive  and  predominantly  self-directed 
hiking/backpacking,  mountain  biking  and  equestrian  use  to  offer  a  diversity  of  backcountry  use 
opportunities. 

Signage  and  Interpretation 

Minimal  backcountry  signs  and  interpretive  information  would  be  installed  and  maintained,  as  required  to 
provide  for  visitor  safety  and  resource  protection.  All  signs  and  interpretive  structures  would  be 
aesthetically  pleasing  (i.e.,  natural  wood  routed  signs  rather  than  metal)  with  consistent  style  by  sign  type. 

A  minimal  level  of  signing  is  critical  to  ensure  that  visitors  do  not  get  lost,  trespass  onto  private  land, 
suffer  health  risks  (such  as  drinking  untreated  water  from  developed  water  sources),  or  damage  sensitive 
natural  or  cultural  resources.  Providing  aesthetically  pleasing  signs  with  consistent  style  would  provide 
visitor  safety  commensurate  with  the  desired  self  directed  primitive  recreational  experiences. 

Proposed  actions  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Provide  directional  signs  at  all  trail  junctions. 

•  Install  identification  signs,  where  necessary,  to  post  private  land  boundaries  to  help  prevent 
trespass  onto  private  lands. 

•  Install  identification  signs  to  point  out  backcountry  campsites,  water  sources,  sensitive  resource 
areas,  or  other  important  features,  where  necessary  for  visitor  safety  and  resource  protection. 


Monitoring 

Conduct  a  comprehensive  monitoring  program  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational  use  on  natural 
and  cultural  resources  in  the  backcountry,  assess  social  impacts  of  changing  visitor  use,  make  necessary 
adjustments  to  the  visitor  use  permitting  program,  and  achieve  zone  management  objectives.  The 
monitoring  program  would  include  the  following: 

•  Collection  of  visitor  use  statistics,  particularly  along  the  more  heavily  used  sections  of  the 
backcountry.  This  would  be  accomplished  through  trailhead  registers,  traffic  counters,  patrol 
logs  (counting  cars  at  parking  areas  as  well  as  backcountry  users),  Special  Recreation  Permit 
information,  establishment  of  a  backcountry  permit  system,  and  correspondence  with  visitors. 

•  Collection  of  resource  impact  information,  particularly  along  trails  and  campsites.  This  would 
include  campsite  inventory,  evaluation  of  human  and  stock  impacts  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as 
well  as  identifying  resource  problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  proliferation  of  fire  rings,  etc. 
Separate  monitoring  of  resources  such  as  cultural  sites,  invasive  plants,  water  quality,  etc.  would 
also  be  conducted  as  needed  by  resource  specialists. 
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•  Survey  of  visitor  preferences  and  experiences.  This  survey  to  determine  trends  in  visitor 
enjoyment  of  the  area  and  changes  in  social  impacts  from  projected  increases  in  future  visitor 
use.  This  survey  would  also  improve  our  visitor  use  data. 

•  Evaluation  (through  contact  with  visitors,  written  responses  at  trailhead  registers,  visitor  surveys, 
on  site  observations,  etc.)  of  significant  changes  in  activity  preferences,  new  technologies, 
commercial  interest,  and  economic,  demographic,  and  environmental  conditions. 


Implementation  and  continuance  of  an  effective  monitoring  program  is  essential  to  development  of  the 
visitor  use  permitting  program  as  well  as  keeping  abreast  of  overall  trends  in  user  interests,  preferences, 
satisfaction,  and  types  of  use. 

Middlecountrv  Zone 

Middlecountry  generally  is  a  naturally  appearing  landscape  except  for  obvious  primitive  roads.  Trails  are 
maintained  and  marked  with  simple  trailhead  developments,  signs,  and  basic  sanitation  facilities.  Often  is 
the  buffer  between  front  and  Backcountry  Zones  allowing  motorized  and  mechanized  recreational  use. 


Objective:  Provide  a  variety  of  non-motorized  and  mechanized  recreational  experiences  while 
maintaining  the  high  visual  quality  of  the  area  and  protecting  the  area’s  natural  resources.  Manage  for  a 
variety  of  recreational  activities  to  complement  the  recreational  opportunities  in  the  frontcountry  and 
Backcountry  Zones. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

Maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape  with  visitor  access  provided  through  a  network  of  trails  that 
complement  the  character  of  the  area.  Maintain  a  system  of  on-site  facilities  to  allow  visitors  the 
opportunities  for  camping,  day  use  and  trailhead  access  to  the  backcountry  trails  and  area.  Provide 
adequate  signing  and  informational  facilities  to  provide  the  visitor  with  directional,  interpretive,  and 
regulatory  information  necessary  to  enhance  their  recreational  experiences  and  protect  important  natural 
and  cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Provide  for  levels  and  types  of  recreational  use  that  meet  public  demand.  Visitors  are  expected  to 
practice  a  level  of  personal  responsibility  in  following  management  guidelines  and  regulations  to  protect 
natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  area,  the  recreational  facilities  and  respect  the  rights  of  other 
recreationists  and  adjacent  private  landowners. 

Management  Presence 

Management  actions  would  occur  on-site  and  off-site  so  that  visitors  can  experience  a  mix  of  personal 
freedom  and  security.  Management  actions  would  inform  visitors  of  recreational  opportunities,  safety 
concerns,  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

Management  presence  on-site  is  more  apparent,  with  moderate  levels  of  patrols  of  law  enforcement 
rangers,  and  other  staff  specialists. 
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Allowable  Uses 

In  general,  a  variety  of  mechanized,  motorized  and  non-motorized  recreation  activities  would  be  allowed, 
including  hiking,  backpacking,  equestrian  use,  OHV  use,  camping,  mountain  biking,  environmental 
education,  hunting,  wildlife  viewing,  and  other  activities  consistent  with  the  goal  of  emphasizing 
middlecountry  experiences. 

Domestic  Animals 

No  control  on  dogs  and  pack  livestock  other  than  standard  regulations  prohibiting  wildlife  harassment. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  developing  facilities  to  accommodate 
visitor  needs  and  resource  protection,  maintaining  a  trail  system,  signing  and  interpretive  information, 
visitor  use  and  resource  monitoring,  and  facility  patrols  and  maintenance. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Same  as  Primitive  Zone. 


Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect  resources  and  to 
promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve  as  basic 
staging  areas  and  access  corridors  to  allow  visitors  to  enjoy  the  area  and  not  to  provide  for  a  high  level  of 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  major  objectives  of  Middlecountry  Zone  are  twofold:  first,  to  provide  access  from  Frontcountry  to 
the  interior  of  an  area;  second,  to  provide  for  mountain  biking  and  other  recreational  activities  which 
require  the  use  of  mechanized  equipment,  or  a  high  level  of  facility  development.  To  accomplish  these 
goals,  a  sufficient  number  and  quality  of  day  use  facilities,  and  trails  are  necessary.  There  would  be  no 
developed  campsites  (including  car  camping)  as  not  to  compete  with  local,  independendy  provided 
camping  facilities. 

Trails 

Develop  and  maintain  trail  network  to  provide  access  within  Middlecountry  Zones  for  predominandy 
self-directed  hiking/backpacking,  wildlife  viewing,  mountain  biking,  nature  study  and  equestrian  use. 
Trails  for  mechanized  use  would  be  developed. 

Signage  and  Interpretation 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 

Monitoring 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 
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Frontcountrv  Zone 

Frontcountry  serves  as  the  transition  zone  between  the  Middlecountry  Zones  and  adjacent  private  lands, 
and  represents  a  broad  mix  of  uses  and  tools  for  management.  Most  BLM  roads  and  facilities  function  as 
“staging  areas”  to  provide  access  for  visitors  into  middle  and  backcountry.  Primary  uses  include  a  more 
extensive  array  of  public  uses,  including  target  shooting,  parking  facilities  and  camping  facilities.  Also,  a 
primary  management  focus  would  include  more  intensive  on-the-ground  actions  and  the  most  active 
resource  management  activities  could  occur. 

Despite  the  concentration  of  roads  and  facilities  in  this  zone,  some  parts  of  the  Frontcountry  Zone 
contain  minimal  roads  and  facility  developments.  These  lands  often  interface  with  surrounding  private 
lands,  urban  and  rural  lands. 


Objective:  Provide  a  mix  of  mechanized,  motorized  and  non-motonzed  recreational  experiences.  Allow 
recreational  facilities  and  access  for  camping  and  day  use  at  a  level  which  maintains  the  moderate  visual 
quality  of  the  area  and  balances  the  protection  of  the  area’s  natural  resources  with  visitor  needs. 

Physical  Setting/ Facilities 

Maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape  as  much  as  possible  with  visitor  access  provided  through  a 
network  of  roads  and/ or  trails. 

Develop  on-site  facilities  to  allow  visitors  opportunities  for  camping  and  day  use  as  well  as  trailhead 
access  to  trail  system.  Develop  a  trail  system,  install  informational  facilities  to  provide  the  visitor  with  the 
directional,  interpretive,  and  regulatory  information  necessary  to  enhance  their  recreational  experiences 
and  protect  important  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Provide  for  types  and  levels  of  recreational  use  that  provide  less  rugged,  primitive  opportunities 
emphasized  within  the  Backcountry  Zone.  The  Frontcountry  Zone  would  also  provide  visitors  choices 
in  where  they  may  access  middle  or  Backcountry  Zone. 

Visitors  are  expected  to  practice  a  level  of  personal  responsibility  in  following  management  guidelines 
and  regulations  to  protect  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  area,  the  recreational  facilities  and 
respect  the  rights  of  other  recreationists  and  adjacent  private  land  owners. 


Management  Presence 

Management  actions  would  continue  to  occur  both  on-site  and  off-site  so  visitors  can  experience  a  mix 
of  personal  choice  and  security.  Management  actions  would  inform  visitors  of  recreational  opportunities, 
safety  concerns,  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

Management  presence  on-site  would  continue  to  be  more  apparent  than  in  the  backcountry,  with  regular 
patrols  of  campgrounds  (including  fee  collections),  day  use  facilities,  trailheads,  etc.  by  law  enforcement 
rangers,  maintenance  and  fire  control  personnel,  and  other  staff  members  responsible  for  updating  kiosk 
information,  monitoring  visitor  use,  and  other  tasks. 
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Allowable  Uses 

In  general,  a  mix  of  mechanized,  motorized  and  non-motorized  recreational  uses  would  be  allowed, 
including  car  camping,  driving  for  pleasure,  hiking,  mountain  biking,  OHV  use,  equestrian  use,  hunting, 
wildlife  viewing,  and  other  activities  compatible  with  the  management  objectives  for  this  zone. 

Domestic  Animals 

Dogs  on  leash  and  pack  livestock  only  in  designated  areas  within  recreation  sites,  both  under  control. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  maintaining  existing  facilities  to  accommodate 
visitor  needs  and  resource  protection,  maintaining  a  road  and  trail  system,  signing  and  interpretive 
information,  visitor  use  and  resource  monitoring,  and  facility  patrols  and  maintenance. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Develop  comprehensive  visitor  use  allocation  plans  as  appropriate  and 
needed  to  manage  anticipated  increasing  visitor  numbers.  This  system  would  be  designed  to 
prevent  unacceptable  resource  impacts  and  ensure  a  high  quality  visitor  experience.  The  visitor 
use  allocation  system  would  attempt  to  redistribute  use  as  one  means  to  reduce  resource  impacts 
and  visitor  encounters.  Visitor  use  allocation  would  be  based  on  existing  and  projected  visitor 
use  numbers  and  measurable  resource  impacts.  This  allocation  system  is  an  adaptive  strategy 
that  would  progress,  as  needed  and  based  upon  monitoring  information,  from  limits  on 
commercial  groups  to  permitting  all  users  within  established  limits  on  popular  holiday  weekends, 
to  high-use  season  permits,  to  year  round  permits,  as  future  increases  in  visitation  necessitate.  In 
response  to  similar  crowding  and  capacity  issues,  many  public  land  locations  have  implemented 
visitor  use  allocation  plans.  These  programs  serve  to  protect  natural  resources  and  provide 
quality  opportunities  for  the  types  of  experiences  called  for  under  area  management  goals. 
Achieving  this  balance  is  a  formidable  task  and  the  step  of  moving  to  a  more  regulated  use 
allocation  system  is  a  sensitive  and  often  controversial  issue.  The  need  for  such  a  system  may  be 
based  on  factors  such  as  measurable  resource  damage/ deterioration,  decreasing  visitor 
enjoyment  of  the  area,  visitor  conflicts,  and  permittee  complaints.  The  advantages  of 
establishing  a  use  allocation  system  are  to  prevent  undesirable  resource  deterioration,  and  ensure 
continued  high  quality  backcountry  experiences.  The  disadvantages  of  such  a  system  include  the 
potential  inconvenience  for  visitors  to  obtain  a  permit  and  disallowing  some  people  and 
organized  groups  from  visiting  the  backcountry  during  heavy  use  periods.  In  addition, 
implementing  and  managing  such  a  program  would  increase  the  administrative  burden  (i.e., 
additional  time  and  money)  for  the  BLM.  Establishing  this  use  allocation  would  require 
improved  visitor  use  statistics,  several  years  of  resource  monitoring  to  assess  resource  condition 
trends,  and  determination  of  trends  in  visitor  preferences  and  level  of  enjoyment. 


Facility  Development 

Same  as  Middlecountry  Zone.  These  facilities  include  trailhead  parking  and  informational  kiosks  at  all 
trailheads,  including  an  expanded,  paved  or  graveled  trailhead  facility  at  the  more  heavily  used  access 
locations. 
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Trails 

Establish  and  maintain  a  trail  network  for  shared  use  and  if  necessary  some  areas  of  separated  use 
(motorized,  non-motorized,  and  mechanized  recreation)  to  avoid  visitor  conflict. 

Signage  and  Interpretation 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 

Monitoring 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 

Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  represents  areas  of  mosdy  privately  owned  land  except  for  small  scattered  parcels  managed 
by  BLM.  Development  is  more  industrial,  intense  and  visible  with  the  primary  uses  and  management 
goals  focus  on  developing  recreation  opportunities  in  collaboration  with  adjacent  private  land  owners  and 
county  agencies.  These  lands  often  interface  with  surrounding  private  lands,  urban  and  rural  lands. 

Objective:  Maintain  an  equal  balance  of  development  and  naturally  appearing  landscape  with  visitor 
experiences  provided  through  multiple  development  of  network  of  roads  and/ or  trails. 

Develop  on-site  facilities  to  allow  visitors  opportunities  for  camping  and  day  use  as  well  as  trailhead 
access  to  trail  system.  Develop  a  trail  system,  install  informational  facilities  to  provide  the  visitor  with  the 
directional,  interpretive,  and  regulatory  information  necessary  to  enhance  their  recreational  experiences 
and  protect  important  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

The  landscape  is  substantially  modified  by  industrial  development  with  structures,  pipelines,  and  paved 
roads. 

Construct  and  maintain  modem  facilities  (campgrounds,  parking  areas,  group  gathering  sites,  etc)  to  allow 
visitors  access  to  the  less  developed  areas,  provide  information  and  interpretive  resources  to  promote 
environmental  education  and  appreciation  of  the  unique  features  of  the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Provide  for  levels  and  types  of  recreational  use  that  can  be  accommodated  on-site  without  causing  undue 
conflicts  with  other  users. 

Visitors  are  expected  to  practice  a  level  of  personal  responsibility  in  following  management  guidelines, 
regulations  to  protect  the  area  and  its  facilities,  and  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Management  Presence 

Management  actions  would  occur  on-site  although  information  concerning  recreation  opportunities 
would  be  available  for  people  before  arriving.  Management  actions  would  inform  visitors  of  recreational 
opportunities,  safety  concerns,  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  the  resources  of  the  area. 
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Management  presence  on-site  is  more  apparent  than  frontcountry  with  regular  patrols  of  facilities.  There 
would  be  a  greater  focus  on  guided  activities  (i.e.,  environmental  education  programs,  etc). 

Allowable  Uses 

In  general,  mechanized,  motorized  and  non-motorized  recreation  activities  would  be  allowed,  including 
hiking,  backpacking,  hunting,  mountain  biking,  equestrian  use,  camping,  environmental  education, 
wildlife  viewing,  and  other  activities  consistent  with  the  management  goals  and  objectives  for  this  area. 

Domestic  Animals 

Dogs  on  leash  everywhere  and  pack  livestock  allowed  only  in  designated  areas. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  permit  systems  for  organized  groups, 
maintaining  a  trail  network  and  facilities,  signing  and  interpretive  information,  and  visitor  use  and 
resource  monitoring. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Within  5  years  of  completion  of  the  plan,  a  comprehensive  visitor  use 
allocation  plan  would  be  developed  to  manage  anticipated  increasing  visitor  numbers.  This 
system  would  be  designed  to  prevent  unacceptable  resource  impacts  and  ensure  a  high  quality 
visitor  experience.  The  visitor  use  allocation  system  would  attempt  to  redistribute  use  to  as  one 
means  to  reduce  resource  impacts  and  visitor  encounters.  Visitor  use  allocation  would  be  based 
on  existing  and  projected  visitor  use  numbers  and  measurable  resource  impacts.  This  allocation 
system  is  an  adaptive  strategy  that  would  progress,  as  needed  and  based  upon  monitoring 
information,  from  limits  on  commercial  groups  to  permitting  all  users  within  established  limits 
on  popular  holiday  weekends,  to  high-use  season  permits,  to  year  round  permits,  as  future 
increases  in  visitation  necessitate.  In  response  to  similar  crowding  and  capacity  issues,  many 
public  land  locations  have  implemented  visitor  use  allocation  plans.  These  programs  serve  to 
protect  natural  resources  and  provide  quality  opportunities  for  the  types  of  experiences  called  for 
under  area  management  goals.  Achieving  this  balance  is  a  formidable  task  and  the  step  of 
moving  to  a  more  regulated  use  allocation  system  is  a  sensitive  and  often  controversial  issue. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  may  be  based  on  factors  such  as  measurable  resource 
damage/ deterioration,  decreasing  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  area,  visitor  conflicts,  and  permittee 
complaints.  The  advantages  of  establishing  a  use  allocation  system  are  to  prevent  undesirable 
resource  deterioration,  and  ensure  continued  high  quality  backcountry  experiences.  The 
disadvantages  of  such  a  system  include  the  potential  inconvenience  for  visitors  to  obtain  a  permit 
and  disallowing  some  people  and  organized  groups  from  visiting  the  backcountry  during  heavy 
use  periods.  In  addition,  implementing  and  managing  such  a  program  would  increase  the 
administrative  burden  (i.e.,  additional  time  and  money)  for  the  BLM.  Establishing  this  use 
allocation  would  require  improved  visitor  use  statistics,  several  years  of  resource  monitoring  to 
assess  resource  condition  trends,  and  determination  of  trends  in  visitor  preferences  and  level  of 
enjoyment. 
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Facility  Development 

Develop  recreation  facilities  that  would  be  maintained,  as  required,  to  meet  the  minimal  needs  of  visitors, 
to  protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of 
facilities  would  be  to  serve  as  staging  areas  and  access  corridors  to  allow  visitors  to  enjoy  the  area  and 
identify  other  experiences  the  area  offers.  These  facilities  include  trailhead  parking  and  informational 
kiosks  at  all  trailheads,  including  an  expanded,  paved  or  graveled  trailhead  facility  at  the  more  heavily 
used  access  locations. 

Trails 

Establish  and  maintain  a  trail  network  for  multiple  use  and  if  necessary  some  areas  of  separated  use 
(motorized,  non-motorized,  and  mechanized  recreation)  to  avoid  visitor  conflict. 

Signage  and  Interpretation 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 

Monitoring 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 

Urban  Zone 

Urban  Zones  are  dominated  by  urban  development  with  full-service  facilities  (laundry,  gas  stations, 
groceries,  etc.)  and  are  along  or  near  primary  highways,  municipal  streets,  and  roads. 

Objectives:  BLM  lands  within  residential  areas  potentially  serve  as  major  access  points,  open  space,  and 
parks  in  the  community.  They  would  be  managed  to  offer  recreation  and  environmental  education 
opportunities  to  visitors  who  want  “back  yard”  access.  Management  would  focus  on  interpreting  the 
significant  natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  area  through  community  partnerships.  The  BLM  would 
also  provide  more  developed  opportunities  for  group  gatherings  and  individual  use  while  still  maintaining 
open  space  and  scenic  quality  of  the  area.  High  levels  of  use  and  easy  access  would  require  careful 
monitoring  of  these  resources. 

Physical  Setting/ Facilities 

Complement  the  development  of  the  surrounding  structures  by  maintaining  open  space  and  protecting 
scenic  views. 

Maintain  a  system  of  on-site  day  use  facilities  to  allow  visitors  access  to  provide  more  developed 
recreation  opportunities,  and  provide  information  and  interpretive  resources  to  promote  environmental 
education  and  appreciation  for  the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Provide  for  types  and  levels  of  recreational  use  that  can  be  physically  accommodated  by  on-site  facilities 
without  causing  undue  conflicts  with  other  recreational  users  and  local  residents  and  without  degrading 
the  recreational  facilities  and  surrounding  landscape. 
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Visitors  are  expected  to  practice  a  level  of  personal  responsibility  in  following  management  guidelines 
and  regulations  to  protect  the  area  and  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Management  Presence 

Management  actions  would  occur  on-site  although  information  concerning  recreation  opportunities 
would  be  available  for  people  before  arriving.  Management  actions  would  inform  visitors  of  recreational 
opportunities,  safety  concerns,  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  in 
the  area. 

Management  presence  on-site  is  more  apparent  than  in  the  frontcountry,  with  regular  patrols  of  day  use 
facilities  by  BLM  staff  law  enforcement  personnel,  maintenance  personnel,  and  other  staff  specialists 
responsible  for  updating  kiosk  information,  monitoring  visitor  use,  and  other  tasks.  There  would  be  a 
greater  focus  on  guided  activities  (i.e.,  interpretive  walks,  environmental  education  programs,  etc.)  in  this 
zone. 

Allowable  Uses 

In  general,  the  following  activities  would  be  allowed  and  typical:  Group  picnicking  and  events  such  as 
weddings,  memorial  services,  etc.;  sightseeing;  picnicking;  environmental  education;  wildlife  viewing; 
staging  for  frontcountry  use;  and  other  activities  compatible  with  the  management  goal  and  objectives  for 
this  zone. 

Domestic  Animals 

Dogs  on  leash  everywhere  and  pack  livestock  allowed  only  under  specific  authorizations  and  stipulations 
(e.g.,  horse  diapers). 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  permit  systems,  developing  facilities  to 
accommodate  visitor  needs  and  resource  protection,  signing  and  interpretive  information,  visitor  use  and 
facility  condition  monitoring,  and  facility  patrols  and  maintenance. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Although  the  major  emphasis  of  the  proposed  visitor  use  allocation  system, 
maximum  numbers  of  people  permitted  for  group  use  would  be  determined  based  on  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  sites  with  permit  stipulations  designed  to  minimize  conflicts  with  nearby 
residents  and  other  public  land  users. 


Facility  Development 

Recreational  and  interpretive  facilities  would  be  developed,  as  required,  to  accommodate  growing 
visitation,  public  need  for  information  and  education  and  staging  facilities  for  recreational  activities. 
Facilities  would  be  installed  to  provide  adequate  day  use  recreational  opportunities  and  overnight  parking 
for  backcountry  users  consistent  with  maintaining  an  overall  natural,  aesthetically  pleasing  landscape. 
Proposed  actions  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 
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•  Ensure  adequate  provisions  for  persons  with  disabilities  and  accommodate  heavy  seasonal  use. 

•  Develop  a  group  use  area  (and  group  use  policy)  for  weddings,  memorials,  picnics,  etc. 

•  Evaluate  proposed  additional  projects  (such  as  a  children’s  playground)  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
to  ensure  that  they  maintain  the  scenic  coastal  environment  and  are  consistent  with  the  overall 
theme  and  ambience  of  the  park. 

T  rails 

Maintain  wheelchair  accessible  trail  to  provide  access  between  facilities  (restroom,  picnic  areas, 
interpretive  signs,  parking  area,  etc.). 

Signage  and  Interpretation 

Same  as  Backcountry  Zone. 

Monitoring 

Although  monitoring  efforts  would  be  focused  primarily  within  middle,  back  and  Frontcountry  Zones, 
some  monitoring  of  the  Urban  Zone  is  necessary  to  determine  visitor  use  levels,  vandalism,  or 
deterioration  of  recreational  facilities,  potential  visitor  safety  problems,  and  resource  damage.  Monitoring 
of  visitor  use  would  be  conducted  by  use  of  traffic  counters,  observation  sheets  and  patrol  logs,  and 
direct  visitor  contact. 

2.16. 1. 1  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  (SRMA) 

SRMAs  are  defined  under  BLM  manual  8320  -  Planning  For  Recreation  Resources  as: 

“areas  where  significant  public  recreation  issu  es  or  management  concerns  occur.  Special  or 
more  intensive  types  of  management  are  typically  needed.  Detailed  recreation  planning  is 
required  in  these  areas  and  greater  managerial  investments  (e.g.  facilities,  supervision,  etc.)  is 
likely.  There  may  be  none  to  several  of  these  areas  within  a  field  office.  The  size  of  these 
management  units  is  typically  over  1,000  acres,  but  exceptions  can  occur  for  smaller  sites  (e.g. 
very  large  campground  units,  trail  segments,  historical  sites,  etc.).”  (BLM  1981) 

SRMAs  are  designated  in  each  of  the  alternatives  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  recreation 
program  and  to  adhere  to  agency  guidance  as  described  above.  SRMAs  are  designed  to  be 
complementary  to  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  classes,  but  do  not  replace  ROS  classifications. 

2.16.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 


Allowable  Uses 

Allowable  uses  for  ROS  zones  in  the  alternatives  are  in  Tables  2-59  through  2-68.  Uses  are  defined  as 
follows: 

•  Mon-motori^ed  —  Non-motorized  recreation  includes  hiking,  backpacking,  bird  and  wildlife 
viewing,  equestrian  use,  environmental  education,  sightseeing,  picnicking  and  photography. 
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Non-motorized  recreation  does  not  include  activities  listed  as  motorized  or  mechanized 
recreation. 

•  Mechanised  —  Mechanized  recreation  includes  cycling,  mountain  biking,  handgliding,  and  rock- 
climbing  using  assistive  devices. 

•  Motorised  —  Motorized  recreation  includes  the  use  of  OHVs  (as  described  in  the  Travel 
Management  and  Route  Designation  section)  and  car  touring. 

•  Shooting  -  Shooting,  for  purposes  of  this  document,  includes  all  non-hunting  discharge  of 
firearms  and  use  of  paintball  devices. 

Recreational  uses  not  specifically  addressed  (such  as  new  emerging  forms  of  recreation)  would  be  allowed 
to  the  extent  they  are  consistent  with  the  goals  and  allowable  uses  of  the  ROS  zone  and  consistent  with 
goals  and  objectives  for  other  resources.  Such  uses  would  be  monitored  to  assess  potential  conflicts, 
impacts  to  sensitive  resources,  and  visitor  safety  issues. 

Figures  2-16  through  2-29  delineate  the  ROS  zones  in  the  management  areas  for  the  different 
alternatives.  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  summarize  the  allowable  uses  in  the  management  areas  for  the 
different  alternatives. 

Allowable  Uses  Tables 

The  follow  tables  identify  allowable  uses  within  the  nine  management  areas.  All  current  ROS  zones  and 
alternatives  are  included  (see  Figures  2-16  through  2-23). 


Table  2-59:  Allowable  Uses  for  North  Cow  Mountain 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

BACKCOUNTRY 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

RURAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non- 

motorized/  non- 
mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

Motorized 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

L 

Y 

Y 

N 

L 

Y 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

Shooting 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

L 

L 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 

L:  Limited;  motorized  use  is  limited  to  general  deer  season;  shooting  is  allowed  in  designated  shooting  areas. 
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Table  2-60:  Allowable  Uses  for  South  Cow  Mountain 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

BACKCOUNTRY 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non-motorized/ non- 
mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

N 

N 

N 

N 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

Shooting 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

L 

N 

Y 

N 

L 

L 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 

L:  Limited;  motorized  use  is  limited  by  the  rain  closure  policy;  shooting  is  allowed  in  designated  shooting  areas. 


Table  2-61:  Allowable  Uses  for  Knoxville 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non-motorized/ non-mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Shooting 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 


Table  2-62:  Allowable  Uses  for  Indian  Valley 


ALLOWABLE 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

RURAL 

USES 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non- 

motorized/  non- 
mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

Motorized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

Shooting 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

- 

- 

- 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 
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Table  2-63:  Allowable  Uses  for  Cache  Creek 


ROS  ZONES 


ALLOWABLE 

PRIMITIVE 

BACKCOUNTRY 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

RURAL 

URBAN 

USES 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non- 

motorized/non- 

mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y  ' 

T 

Mechanized 

- 

N 

- 

- 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

- 

N 

- 

- 

N 

N 

N 

N 

L 

N 

L 

L 

L 

N 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Shooting 

- 

N 

- 

- 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 

L:  Limited;  OHY  use  limited  by  season  as  shown  in  Travel  Management  and  Route  Designation  section. 


Table  2-64:  Allowable  Uses  for  Cedar  Roughs 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

PRIMITIVE 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non-motorized/ non-mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Shooting 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 


Table  2-65:  Allowable  Uses  for  Berryessa 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non-motorized/ non-mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Shooting 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 


Table  2-66:  Allowable  Uses  for  Stornetta 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B’ 

C 

D 

Non-motorized/ non-mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Shooting 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 

L:  Limited. 
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Table  2-67:  Allowable  Uses  for  Geysers 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

RURAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non-mo  torized/ non- mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

N 

N 

N 

N 

L 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Shooting 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 

L:  Limited:  Most  routes  open  during  general  deer  season  only. 


Table  2-68:  Allowable  Uses  for  Scattered  Tracts 


ALLOWABLE  USES 

MIDDLECOUNTRY 

FRONTCOUNTRY 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Non-mo  torized/ non- mechanized 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Mechanized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Motorized 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

L 

Y 

Shooting 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Notes: 

Y:  Yes;  motorized  use  is  only  allowed  on  designated  routes. 


N:  No. 

L:  Limited;  no  motorized  use  allowed  in  the  Black  Forest  ACEC  or  the  Cedars  ACEC. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  Permit  applications  for  competitive,  commercial,  organized 
group,  and  vending  recreational  activities  are  reviewed  on  the  case-by-case  basis  and  must  be 
consistent  with  the  goals,  objectives,  and  allowable  uses  for  the  area.  A  detailed  NEPA  analysis 
may  be  necessary.  See  Appendix  N  for  more  information  on  special  recreation  permits. 

•  Visitor  Fees.  Visitor  fees  would  be  consistent  with  the  Federal  Lands  Recreation  Enhancement 
Act  (2005)  and  guidelines  established  by  the  Northwest  California  Resource  Advisory  Council 
(see  Appendix  O). 

Management  Actions: 

•  Provide  adequate  and  timely  maintenance  of  all  facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  signs. 

•  Provide  supplementary  rules  and  regulations,  where  required,  to  protect  resources  and  visitor 
safety.  Such  rules  may  include  provisions  such  as  campfire  prohibitions  during  times  of  extreme 
fire  danger,  disallowing  motorized  boat  use  on  Hathaway  Creek,  requiring  weed-free  feed  for 
livestock  use  within  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  etc. 

•  BLM  would  periodically  assess  whether  experiences  for  visitors,  as  described  in  the  ROS  zones 
for  particular  areas,  are  being  provided  with  management  If  desired  experiences  are  not  being 
provided,  BLM  would  determine  whether  to  change  management  or  change  the  desired 
experience  in  a  particular  area. 
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•  Construct  fences  or  barriers  where  needed  to  control  unauthorized  visitation  or  use  from  public 
land  onto  private  land.  Install  effective  barriers  to  preclude  vehicle  use  within  designated  closed 
areas. 

•  Ensure  that  Universal  Accessibility  Standards  are  met  for  all  new  developed  facilities  and,  where 
feasible,  the  retrofitting  of  existing  facilities. 

•  Evaluate  all  applications  for  special  recreation  permits  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Approve  only 
those  requests  that  are  consistent  with  the  decisions  of  the  geographic  area. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  BLM  Recreation  Permit 
Administration  (Handbook  2930-1,  Appendix  P)  and  include  the  stipulations  identified  (see 
Appendix  N). 

•  All  management  zones  and  actions  would  be  consistent  with  the  Travel  Management  and  Route 
Designation  section  of  this  plan. 

•  All  trails  would  be  numbered/ named  and  posted. 

•  Weed-free  hay  requirement  for  equestrian  use  (see  Livestock  Grazing  Management,  Section  2.11) 

2.16.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

Current  decisions  do  not  specify  a  recreation  opportunity  spectrum  (ROS)  classification.  ROS 
classifications  for  Alternative  A  (No  Action)  represent  the  ROS  classifications  that  most  closely  resemble 
current  management  and  current  conditions. 

2.16.3.1  Cow  Mountain 

Objective:  Continue  management  of  Cow  Mountain  with  a  focus  on  divided  areas  for  motorized  (South 
Cow  Mountain)  and  non-motorized  (North  Cow  Mountain)  recreation. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape  with  any  new  development.  The  works 
and  impacts  of  humans  are  minimal  in  extent  and  transitory  in  nature. 

There  are  numerous  facilities  and  trails  in  both  areas.  There  are  some  routes  and  old  jeep  or  fire  breaks 
that  are  mostly  grown  over  and  some  that  provide  access  to  adjacent  landowners  on  North  Cow 
Mountain. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  with  others  is  frequent  and  expected.  There  is  an  increase  in  contacts  on  normal  and  holiday 
weekends.  During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  South  Cow  Mountain  is  heavily  used  by  small  and  medium 
groups  and  individuals.  North  Cow  Mountain  is  most  heavily  used  during  the  spring  and  hunting  season. 
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Management  Presence 

There  is  an  active  management  presence  on-site  and  off-site  is  frequent.  Active  agreements  with  both 
Mendocino  and  Lake  County  Sheriff  s  Departments  allow  deputies  to  assist  with  patrolling  South  Cow 
Mountain. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Tables  2-59  and  2-60,  and  Figure  2-16. 

Management  Actions 

Maintain  signs  (informational,  regulatory  and  directional),  trail  maintenance,  and  bi-weekly  on-site 
presence  necessary  for  informing  the  public  to  the  public  lands  and  resource  monitoring. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  There  are  two  roads  that  provide  legal  public  access  to  South  Cow  Mountain 
and  one  road  to  North  Cow  Mountain.  Several  options  for  parking  and  trailhead  access  are 
provided  and  help  to  disperse  use  but  feedback  from  the  public  and  staff  is  that  more  are 
needed. 

•  Visitor  Fees.  No  fees  are  currently  charged  for  casual  use. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  have  been  issued  for  North  Cow  Mountain.  South 
Cow  Mountain  issues  about  2-3  permits  per  year  for  competitive  and  organized  events,  some 
requiring  the  closing  of  the  area  to  the  general  public  for  safety  reasons.  Request  and  interest  in 
permits  has  increase  particularly  for  OHV  use. 

Facility  Development 

Facilities  include  parking  areas,  staging  areas,  water  systems,  designated  shooting  area  and  campgrounds. 

Signage 

There  are  multiple  informational,  regulatory  and  directional  signs  on  both  North  and  South  Cow 
Mountain. 

Monitoring 

Monitoring  of  the  area  is  conducted  by  BLM  law  enforcement  (LE)  rangers  and  other  staff  specialists 
multiple  times  each  week.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Identifying  of  resource  impacts,  particularly  along  trails,  campgrounds,  staging  areas,  and  parking 
areas.  This  is  would  include  evaluation  of  human  impacts  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as 
identifying  resource  problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  trail  proliferation,  etc. 

•  Collection  of  visitor  use  statistics.  This  is  accomplished  through  traffic  counters,  patrol  logs 
(counting  cars  in  parking  areas  as  well)  and  contact  with  visitors. 
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2.16.3.2  Knoxville 

Objective:  Continue  management  of  Knoxville  with  a  focus  on  providing  motorized,  non-motorized  and 
mechanized  recreational  opportunities. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  any  new  development.  The  works 
and  impacts  of  humans  are  minimal  in  extent  and  transitory  in  nature. 

There  are  several  existing  facilities  and  numerous  trails.  There  are  existing  old  jeep  roads  that  are  mostly 
grown  over  and  some  that  provide  access  to  adjacent  landowners  on  the  southeast  and  northwest  ends  of 
the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  with  others  is  frequent  and  expected.  There  is  an  increase  in  contacts  on  holiday  weekends. 
During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  Knoxville  is  used  by  small  groups  and  individuals. 

Management  Presence 

Management  presence  on-site  is  on  a  weekly  basis  by  Napa  County  Sheriffs  Deputies,  BLM  staff,  or 
BLM  LE  rangers. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-61  and  Figure  2-17. 

Management  Actions 

Maintain  minimal  directional  signage  necessary  for  guiding  public  to  the  public  lands  and  resource 
monitoring.  Continue  coordination  with  Napa  County  Sheriff  s  Deputies,  Homestake  Mining  Company, 
McLaughlin  Reserve  managers,  and  private  landowners  regarding  issues  that  arise  in  the  area. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  Access  is  via  Dunnigan  Hill  Road  and  Devilhead  Road. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  have  been  received  or  issued  due.  If  applications  are 
received,  they  would  be  reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Facility  Development 

There  are  campgrounds,  staging  areas,  and  a  designated  shooting  area. 

Signage 

There  are  several  signs  at  the  entrances,  staging  areas,  and  road  junctions. 
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Monitoring 

Monitor  the  use  of  the  public  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational  use  on  natural  and  cultural 
resources.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Photo  collection  of  resource  impact  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as  identifying  resource 
problems  like  sanitation,  Utter,  etc. 

2.16.3.3  Indian  Valley 

Objective:  Continue  management  of  Indian  Valley  as  a  multiple  use  recreation  area. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturaUy  appearing  landscape.  Impacts  of  humans  are  more  obvious  due 
to  routes  and  fire  breaks. 

There  are  many  roads,  directional  signing,  and  minimal  number  of  faciUties. 

Social  Setting 

There  is  moderate  interaction  among  visitors  primarily  during  fishing  and  general  deer  hunting  season. 

Management  Presence 

Management  presence  on-site  is  on  a  weekly  basis  consisting  of  both  BLM  speciahsts  and  law 
enforcement  rangers. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-62  and  Figure  2-18. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  are  to  maintain  faciUties  necessary  for  visitor  access  such  as  signing,  coordination  of 
road  maintenance  with  Yolo  County,  and  resource  monitoring. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  No  use  dispersal  system  is  implemented.  There  are  two  roads  for  legal  pubUc 
access  (Walker  Ridge  and  Barlett  Springs  Road).  The  adjacent  private  landowners  in  Spring 
VaUey  continue  to  access  the  west  side  on  vehicles  (ATV,  motorcycle,  and  four-wheel  drive). 

•  Visitor  Fees.  No  fees  are  currently  charged  for  casual  use. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permit  appUcations  have  been  received.  If  appUcations  are 
received,  they  would  be  reviewed  on  the  case-by-case  basis. 
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Facility  Development 

Current  facilities  include  the  Blue  Oak  Campground  (renovated  in  1998).  Wintun  Campground  is  a 
primitive  site  that  is  not  advertised  but  used  by  the  local  hunters.  Yolo  County  provides  camping  and 
boat  launching  facilities  at  the  Reservoir.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  Mendocino  National  Forest  (Upper 
Lake  Ranger  District)  also  offers  camping  facilities  nearby,  but  not  on  the  Reservoir. 

Signage 

There  are  several  signs  along  the  Walker  Ridge  Road  directing  visitors  to  Blue  Oak  Campground  and  the 
Reservoir. 

Monitoring 

Monitor  the  use  of  visitors  and  adjacent  private  landowners  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational  use 
on  natural  and  cultural  resources.  There  are  erosion  concerns  on  many  of  the  existing  routes  due  to  the 
lack  of  design,  topography,  and  lack  of  maintenance. 

2. 16.3.4  Cache  Creek  SRMA 

Objective:  Continue  management  of  Cache  Creek  with  a  focus  on  interim  wilderness  study  area  (WSA), 
while  secondarily  providing  for  compatible  recreational  uses. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape.  The  impacts  of  humans  are  as  minimal  as 
possible  and  blend  in  aesthetically. 

The  primary  parking/ trailhead  facilities  (Redbud  and  Judge  Davis)  to  access  the  area  are  not  on  BLM 
lands.  There  is  one  parking/ trailhead  facility  currently  under  construction  on  BLM  lands  (Cowboy 
Camp).  There  are  existing  old  jeep  roads  that  are  mostly  grown  over.  There  are  old  jeep  roads  that 
provide  access  to  adjacent  landowners  on  the  southeast  and  northwest  ends  of  the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  with  others  is  mostly  seasonal  with  the  most  associated  with  the  commercial  rafting  permits. 
General  deer  season  also  increase  contacts  among  visitors. 

Management  Presence 

There  is  an  active  management  presence  on-site  and  off-site  is  on  a  weekly  basis  consisting  of  both  BLM 
law  enforcement  staff  and  resource  specialists. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-63  and  Figure  2-19. 
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Management  Actions 

Maintain  minimal  directional  signage  necessary  for  guiding  public  to  the  public  lands  and  resource 
monitoring.  Coordination  with  CDFG  and  Yolo  County  Parks  for  general  recreation  issues  especially 
during  general  deer  hunting  season  and  the  commercial  rafting  operations. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  Access  is  from  Highway  20  and  16  and  Morgan  Valley  Road.  There  are  two 
County  roads  (Yolo  County  Road  40  and  Reiff  -Rayhouse  Road)  that  provide  access  to  the 
interior.  Two  BLM  roads  (Langs  Peak  Road  and  Fiske  Lake  Road)  provide  access  further  into 
the  interior.  These  help  disperse  users  but  more  access  points  may  be  needed. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  Currently  two  commercial  rafting  permits  are  issued  from  Buck 
Island  to  the  Bear  Creek-Cache  Creek  confluence.  Other  companies  have  expressed  interest  in 
obtaining  commercial  rafting  permits.  A  commercial  horseback  riding  operation  was  under 
permit  for  approximately  4  years.  This  permit  expired  and  was  not  renewed  for  the  2002  season. 
Interest  in  resuming  this  operation  and  adding  carriage  rides  has  been  expressed.  A  hunting 
outfitter  permit  was  issued  for  several  years  and  as  well  expired  and  not  renewed  for  the  2003 
season.  Several  potential  hunting  outfitters  have  expressed  interest  in  conducting  operations  in 
the  area.  This  area  is  not  available  for  competitive  events. 


Facility  Development 

There  are  no  developed  facilities  on  BLM  lands.  The  primary  parking/ trailhead  facilities  are  North  Fork 
and  Judge  Davis  on  County  lands  and  Cowboy  Camp  on  BLM  managed  land.  Campgrounds  are 
provided  by  Yolo  County  Parks  on  Highway  16  and  one  BLM  campground  near  Indian  Valley  Reservoir 
(Blue  Oak).  There  are  plans  to  construct  an  overnight  equestrian  campground  (High  Bridge  on  Highway 
16)  Current  camping  provided  at  Yolo  County  Parks  does  not  accommodate  equestrian  camping. 

Signage 

There  are  regulatory,  informational,  and  educational  signs  at  the  trailhead  facilities. 

Monitoring 

Monitoring  of  the  area  is  conducted  by  BLM  LE  rangers  and  other  staff  specialists  multiple  times  each 
week.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Identifying  of  resource  impacts,  particularly  along  trails,  campgrounds,  staging  areas,  and  parking 
areas  (including  Fiske  Lake  and  Buck  Island).  This  is  would  include  evaluation  of  human 
impacts  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as  identifying  resource  problems  like  sanitation,  litter, 
trail  proliferation,  etc. 

•  Collection  of  visitor  use  statistics.  This  is  accomplished  through  traffic  counters,  patrol  logs 
(counting  cars  in  parking  areas  as  well)  and  contact  with  visitors. 
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2.16.3.5  Cedar  Roughs 

Objectives:  Continue  management  of  Cedar  Roughs  with  a  focus  on  interim  wilderness  study  area 
(VC  SA)  while  secondarily  providing  for  compatible  recreational  uses.  The  existing  routes  continue  to  be 
closed  to  off-road  vehicle  use  and  utilized  for  non-motorized  use  only. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  any  new  development  consistent 
with  the  WSA  management.  The  works  and  impacts  of  humans  are  minimal  in  extent  and  transitory  in 
nature. 

There  are  no  existing  facilities  or  trails.  There  are  some  existing  old  jeep  roads  that  are  mostly  grown 
over  and  others  that  provide  access  to  adjacent  landowners  on  the  southeast  and  northwest  ends  of  the 
area. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  with  others  is  minimal  due  to  topography,  geographic  location,  and  a  lack  of  facilities 
(parking,  trailhead,  etc.). 

Management  Presence 

Management  presence  on-site  is  infrequent. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-64  and  Figure  2-20. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  are  to  maintain  minimal  directional  signage  necessary  for  guiding  public  to  the  public 
lands  from  the  CDFG  or  BOR  property.  Continue  coordination  with  CDFG  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  access  and  issues  especially  during  general  deer  hunting  season. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  No  use  dispersal  system  is  implemented.  Only  legal  public  access  is  from 
BOR  or  CDFG  managed  lands. 


Facility  Development 

There  are  no  facilities  scheduled  to  be  developed.  Parking  is  available  along  Pope  Canyon  Road  on  BOR 
property. 

Signage 

There  are  a  couple  of  trail  marker  signs  to  direct  public  across  Pope  Creek. 
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Monitoring 

Monitor  the  use  of  the  public  and  adjacent  private  landowners  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational 
use  on  natural  and  cultural  resources.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Photo  collection  of  resource  impact  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as  identifying  resource 
problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  etc. 

If  the  WSA  in  the  area  become  designated  wilderness,  the  public  vehicular  closure  would  be  automatic 
and  other  administrative/official  uses  of  motor  vehicles  would  likely  be  eliminated  or  severely  curtailed. 
Mechanized  use  would  also  be  prohibited. 

2. 16.3.6  Berry essa  SRMA 

Objective:  Continue  management  of  Berryessa  Peak  as  a  communication  site  only  with  no  legal  public 
access. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  any  new  development  and/ or 
existing  access  roads  to  the  communication  site.  The  works  and  impacts  of  humans  are  minimal  in 
number. 

Maintain  the  existing  network  of  roads,  directional  signing,  and  minimal  communication  site  facilities. 
There  are  no  recreational  facilities  in  the  area. 

Social  Setting 

Use  is  for  commercial  operation  of  the  communication  vault.  Interaction  with  others  is  not  by  visitors  as 
there  is  no  legal  public  access  but  among  individuals  associated  with  the  communication  site  operations 
and  adjacent  landowners. 

Management  Presence 

Management  presence  on-site  is  infrequent  and  only  for  communication  vault  maintenance.  BLM  has  an 
easement  for  administrative  access  only.  The  entire  area  is  surrounded  by  private  property. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-65  and  Figure  2-21. 

Management  Actions 

Vehicle  access  is  required  for  the  radio  communication  site  operations  such  as  maintenance,  coordination 
of  road  maintenance  with  private  landowners,  and  resource  monitoring. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  No  use  dispersal  system  is  implemented. 
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Facility  Development 

No  new  facilities  would  be  developed  with  the  exception  of  the  re-construction  of  the  CDF  Lookout 
Tower  that  was  destroyed  in  the  Rumsey  Canyon  Fire  of  October  2004. 

Signage 

There  are  no  signs  in  the  area. 

Monitoring 

Monitor  the  use  of  the  adjacent  private  landowners  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational  use  on  natural 
and  cultural  resources.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Photo  collection  of  resource  impact  at  natural  meadow  type  areas  normally  used  for  spike  camps 
during  hunting  season  and  road  conditions.  Impacts  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as 
identifying  resource  problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  proliferation  of  fire  rings,  etc. 

2.16.3.7  Stornetta 

Objectives:  Continue  management  of  Stornetta  that  allow  for  a  baseline  level  of  services,  public  uses, 
resource  protection,  and  habitat  restoration.  The  existing  routes  are  closed  to  public  off-road  vehicle  use 
and / or  mechanized  use,  but  are  utilized  for  die  current  grazing  lease  operations  (valid  existing  right 
identified  in  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  BLM).  The  area  would  continue  to  be  utilized  for  non- 
motorized  use  only  with  no  mechanized  use. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  any  new  development  consistent 
with  legal  obligations  assigned  during  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  BLM.  The  works  and  impacts  of 
humans  are  minimal  in  extent  and  transitory  in  nature. 

There  are  no  existing  facilities  and/ or  trails.  There  are  several  existing  dirt  ranch  roads  and  a  paved  road 
for  an  easement  to  the  Loran  Station/Mendocino  Community  College  Educational  Center. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  with  others  is  seasonal  due  to  weather  and  the  typical  tourist  season.  Lack  of  facilities 
(parking,  trailhead,  etc.)  does  not  invite  or  encourage  the  casual  visitor  to  park  and  enjoy  the  area. 
Primarily  the  locals  utilized  the  area  and  several  hundred  people  attend  the  Point  Arena  Lighthouse  July 
4th  Balloon  Festival. 

Management  Presence 

Management  presence  on-site  is  generally  on  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly  basis  consisting  of  BLM  specialist 
and/ or  law  enforcement  rangers.  An  agreement  with  Mendocino  County  Sheriffs  Department  and 
CDFG  could  be  negotiated  to  assist  with  patrol  of  the  area. 
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Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-66  and  Figure  2-22. 

Proposed  Supplementary  Rules  on  use  restrictions  at  Stornetta  are  in  Appendix  E. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  No  use  dispersal  system  is  implemented.  Access  is  via  Miner’s  Hole  Road  and 
Lighthouse  Road. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  are  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  developing  facilities  to 
accommodate  visitor  needs  and  resource  protection,  minimal  directional  signage  necessary  for  guiding 
public  to  the  public  lands  and  away  from  sensitive  resources,  and  assist  with  monitoring  efforts. 
Coordinate  with  Point  Arena  Lighthouse  manager  and  adjacent  private  landowner  to  minimize  potential 

trespass  impacts. 

Use  Allocations 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue.  The  area  is 
open  to  day  use  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Facility  Development 

There  are  no  developed  facilities  in  the  area.  A  proposed  parking  facility  along  Lighthouse  Road  has 
been  staked,  but  construction  has  not  started. 

A  variety  of  camping  facilities  including  cabins  are  provided  by  a  private  company  adjacent  to  the  area 
(intersection  of  Highway  1  and  Lighthouse  Road).  The  Point  Arena  Lighthouse  also  provides  cabins 
for  nightly  or  weekly  rental. 

Signage 

There  are  a  couple  of  trail  marker  signs  at  the  pedestrian  pass  thru  gates  along  the  fencing.  Once  a  trail(s) 
has  been  developed,  more  signage  would  be  necessary. 

Monitoring 

Monitor  the  use  of  the  public  and  inholdings  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational  use  on  natural  and 
cultural  resources.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Photo  collection  of  resource  impact  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as  identifying  resource 
problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  etc. 
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2.16.3.8  Geysers 

Objectives:  Continue  management  of  the  Geysers  the  world’s  largest  fully  operational  geothermal  field 
while  secondarily  providing  for  compatible  recreational  uses.  The  existing  routes  are  closed  to  public 
vehicle  use  and  continue  to  be  utilized  for  seasonal  non-motorized  use  only. 


Physical  Setting/Facilities 

The  landscape  is  substantially  modified  by  industrial  development  with  structures,  pipelines,  and  paved 
roads  within  the  active  steam  field  area. 

There  are  no  existing  recreational  facilities  and/or  trails.  Any  existing  old  jeep  roads  are  used  for 
geothermal  operations  and  hunting.  There  are  old  jeep  roads  that  provide  access  from  the  adjacent 
private  land  that  are  primarily  used  for  geothermal  operation  access  and/or  for  hunting  access. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  is  primarily  amongst  geothermal  operation  staff  and  BLM  specialists, 
hunting  season,  contact  with  others  and  number  of  people  in  general  remain  low 
a  lack  of  facilities  (parking,  trailhead,  etc.). 

Management  Presence 

Management  presence  on-site  is  at  a  minimum  monthly. 

Allowable  Uses 
See  Table  2-67  and  Figure  2-23. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  to  maintain  minimal  directional  signage  necessary  for  guiding  public  to  die  public  lands 
and  resource  monitoring.  Coordinate  with  geothermal  leasees  for  access  especially  during  general  deer 
hunting  season. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  No  use  dispersal  system  is  implemented.  Access  is  Socrates  Mine  Road  and 
Pine  Flat  Road  during  hunting  season. 

Facility  Development 

There  are  no  recreational  facilities  in  the  area. 

Signage 

There  are  a  regulatory  signs  associated  with  transportation  and  geothermal  operations. 


During  general  deer 
due  to  access  issues  and 
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Monitoring 

Monitor  the  use  of  the  geothermal  operations,  the  public  and  adjacent  private  landowners  to  determine 
impacts  from  recreational  use  on  natural  and  cultural  resources.  This  monitoring  program  includes  the 
following  components: 

•  Monthly  on-site  inspections  by  BLM  specialists. 

•  Photo  collection  of  resource  impact  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as  identifying  resource 
problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  etc. 


2.16.3.9  Scattered  Tracts 

For  many  if  not  most  of  these  parcels,  there  is  no  legal  access  with  the  exception  of  the  adjacent  private 
landowners. 

Objectives’.  Continue  management  of  Scattered  Tracts/parcels  that  allow  for  a  no  services,  limited 
visitor  use,  species  and  habitat  protection.  Many  if  not  most  of  these  parcels  there  is  no  legal  vehicle 
access  with  the  exception  of  the  adjacent  private  landowners.  Continue  management  of  newly  acquired 
Black  Forest  with  a  focus  on  minimal  development  of  recreational  opportunities. 

Physical  Setting/Facilities 

As  much  as  possible,  maintain  a  naturally  appearing  landscape,  with  any  new  development  and/or 
existing  nght-of-ways.  The  works  and  impacts  of  humans  are  minimal  in  extent  and  transitory  in  nature. 

There  are  no  existing  facilities  or  trails.  There  are  several  existing  jeep  roads. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  there  are  no  existing  facilities  and/ or  trails.  There  is  an  existing 
aboveground  power  line  right-of-way  that  requires  maintaining  a  10  foot  wide  brushed  roadway  for 
access. 

Social  Setting 

Interaction  with  others  is  minimal  and  most  likely  among  adjacent  private  landowners  with  legal  access. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  interaction  with  others  is  minimal  as  this  is  a  new  acquisition  and  no 
facilities  (restrooms,  trailhead,  etc.)  have  been  developed. 

Management  Presence 

On-site  management  presence  is  non-existent  due  to  lack  of  legal  access.  Off-site  management  included 
identifying  many  of  these  parcels  for  the  land  exchange  program. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  management  presence  on-site  is  infrequent  as  this  is  a  new 
acquisition. 

Allowable  Uses 

See  Table  2-68  and  Figure  2-24. 
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Visitor  Use  Management 

Under  the  Current  Management/No  Action  alternative,  the  existing  uses  would  continue. 

•  Use  Allocations.  No  use  dispersal  system  is  implemented.  No  legal  public  access  except  for 
adjacent  private  landowners.  For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  no  use  dispersal  system  is 
implemented. 

Management  Actions 

Actions  proposed  are  to  achieve  zone  management  objectives  include  developing  facilities  to 
accommodate  visitor  needs  and  resource  protection,  minimal  directional  signage  necessary  for  guiding 
public  to  the  public  lands  and  away  from  sensitive  resources,  and  assist  with  monitoring  efforts. 
Coordinate  with  adjacent  private  landowners  to  assist  with  identifying  resource  concems/damages. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  actions  proposed  are  to  maintain  minimal  facilities  necessary  for 
power  line  operations  such  as  signing,  coordination  of  road  maintenance,  and  resource  monitoring. 

Facility  Development 

There  are  no  developed  facilities  on  any  of  these  parcels. 

Signage 

There  are  no  signs  on  these  parcels.  For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  there  is  one  sign  off  of  Soda 
Bay  Road. 

Monitoring 

Current  monitoring  is  performed  by  many  of  the  adjacent  private  landowners  to  determine  impacts  from 
general  use  of  other  private  landowners.  Occasional  monitoring  is  conducted  by  BLM  staff  when  given 
permission  by  adjacent  landowner. 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  BLM  would  monitor  the  use  of  the  public  and  power  line 
operations  to  determine  impacts  from  recreational  use  on  natural  and  cultural  resources.  This  monitoring 
program  includes  the  following  components: 

•  Photo  collection  of  resource  impact  on  vegetation,  soils,  etc.  as  well  as  identifying  resource 
problems  like  sanitation,  litter,  etc. 

2.16.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2. 16.4.1  ROS  Prescriptions  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Most  management  prescriptions  for  each  ROS  class  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  prescriptions 
described  in  Section  2.16.1.1.  Management  prescriptions  that  would  differ  from  those  general 
prescriptions  for  each  ROS  class  under  Alternative  B  are  described  below. 

Backcountry 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions. 
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Middlecountry 

Middlecountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  personal  use  only  with  established  limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 

•  Special  Use  Management.  Only  non-mo torized  uses  would  be  allowed. 

Facility  Development 

No  facilities  would  be  developed,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur,  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Frontcountry 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  personal  use  only  with  established  limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 

•  Special  Use  Management.  Only  non-mo  torized  uses  would  be  allowed. 

Facility  Development 

No  new  facilities  would  be  developed. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 
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Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 


Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  personal  use  only  with  established  limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 

Facility  Development 

No  facilities  would  be  developed. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

Urban  Zone 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Urban  Zone  prescriptions. 

2. 16.4.2  North  Cow  Mountain 

Figure  2-16  shows  zoning  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  for  Alternative  B. 

Backcountrv 

Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  a  permit  system  for  personal  use  only  with  established 
limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 
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Facility  Development 

No  facilities  would  be  developed  and  all  BLM  maintained  camp  sites  removed. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

Frontcountry 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  would  remain,  as  modified  under  Section  2.16.1.1. 

Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  prescriptions  would  remain,  as  modified  under  Section  2.16.1.1. 

2. 16.4.3  South  Cow  Mountain 

Figure  2-16  shows  zoning  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  for  Alternative  B. 

Backcountry 

Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  a  permit  system  for  personal  use  only  with  established 
limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 

Facility  Development 

No  facilities  would  be  developed. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

2.16.4.4  Knoxville 

Figure  2-17  shows  zoning  within  the  Knoxville  area  for  Alternative  B. 
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Frontcountrv 

Signage 

Minimal  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

Minimal  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

2.16.4.5  Indian  Valley 

Figure  2-18  shows  zoning  widiin  the  Indian  Valley  area  for  Alternative  B. 

Middlecountry 

Signage 

Minimal  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

Minimal  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

Frontcountrv 

Signage 

Minimal  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

Minimal  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

2. 16.4.6  Cache  Creek  SRMA 

Figure  2-24  shows  zoning  within  the  Cache  Creek  area  for  Alternative  B. 

Backcountrv 

Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  a  permit  system  for  personal  use  only  with  established 
limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 
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Facility  Development 

No  facilities  would  be  developed. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

Middlecountry 

Middlecountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 


Frontcountrv 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  3.16.4.1. 


Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 


Urban  Zone 

Urban  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Restrict  access  to  a  permit  system  for  personal  use  only  with  established 
limits. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  No  permits  would  be  issued  for  commercial,  competitive,  or  non¬ 
commercial  group  use. 

Facility  Development 

No  facilities  would  be  developed. 

Signage 

No  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

No  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

2. 16.4.7  Cedar  Roughs 

Figure  2-20  shows  zoning  within  the  Cedar  Roughs  area  for  Alternative  B. 
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Primitive 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions. 

Frontcountry 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 

2.16.4.8  Berry  ess  a 

Figure  2-21  shows  2oning  within  the  Berryessa  area  for  Alternative  B. 


Frontcountry 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 

2. 16.4.9  Stornetta 

Figure  2-22  shows  zoning  within  the  Stornetta  area  for  Alternative  B. 

Middlecountrv 

Signage 

Minimal  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Monitoring 

Minimal  on-site  monitoring  would  occur. 

Frontcountry 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 

2.16.4.10  Geysers 

Figure  2-23  shows  zoning  within  the  Geysers  area  for  Alternative  B. 

Middlecountrv 

Middlecountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 

Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  prescriptions  remain,  as  modified  under  2.16.1.1. 

2.16.4.11  Scattered  Tracts 

Figure  2-23  shows  zoning  within  the  Scattered  Tracts  area  for  Alternative  B. 
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Middlecountrv 

The  following  prescriptions  apply  to  all  Scattered  Tracts  except  for  Black  Forest. 

Signage 

Minimal  signs  would  be  installed  for  the  area. 

Frontcountry 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  would  remain,  as  modified  under 
Section  2.16.1.1. 

2.16.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions 

2. 16.5.1  ROS  Prescriptions  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Most  management  prescriptions  for  each  ROS  class  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  prescriptions 
described  in  Section  2.16.1.1.  Management  prescriptions  that  would  differ  from  those  general 
prescriptions  for  each  ROS  class  under  Alternative  B  are  described  below. 

Subsequent  sections  describe  additional  exceptions  to  the  general  ROS  prescriptions  related  to  individual 
management  areas. 

Primitive 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Primitive  Zone  prescriptions. 

Backcountrv 

Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  stated: 


Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 


Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to 
protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities 
would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 
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Middlecountrv 

Middlecountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  noted: 
Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 


Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to 
protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities 
would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 

Frontcountrv 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 


Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to 
protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities 
would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  noted: 

Allowable  Uses 

Refer  to  Tables  2-59  through  2-68  for  additional  uses  or  restrictions. 
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Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 

Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  die  needs  of  visitors,  to 
protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities 
would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 

Urban  Zone 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Urban  Zone  prescriptions. 

2. 16.5.2  North  Cow  Mountain 

Figure  2-16  shows  zoning  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  for  Alternative  C. 


Backcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  to  identify  locations  for  minimally  developed 
resting  areas  or  primitive  camping  areas. 

Middlecountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Re-develop  existing  campground  (Mayacmas). 

•  Develop  and  maintain  minimal  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  non-potable 
water  and  kiosks. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Re-develop  existing  shooting  range. 

•  Install  benches  at  the  Mendo-Rock  overlook. 

•  Re-develop  Glen  Eden  Trailhead. 
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Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Assess  the  development  of  a  trailhead  near  Blue  Lakes. 

•  Assess  the  development  of  a  trailhead  along  of  Highway  20. 

•  Assess  the  development  of  another  trailhead  along  Scotts  Valley  Road. 

•  Install  viewing  point  along  Highway  20. 

2. 16.5.3  South  Cow  Mountain 

Figure  2-16  shows  zoning  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Backcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Camouflaged  the  pump  for  the  well  to  blend  in  with  the  natural  landscape  (Lost  Valley). 

•  Designate  primitive  campsite  locations  (Lost  Valley). 

Middlecountrv 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Add  campsites  to  Buckhorn  Campground. 

•  Improve  existing  facilities  at  Buckhorn  Campground. 

•  Develop  staging  area  with  camping  facilities  along  Highway  175  or  Scotts  Creek. 

•  Designate  primitive  campsites  in  Eight  Mile  Valley  area. 

Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Expand  Red  Mountain  Campground. 

•  Assess  potential  of  day  use  facilities  at  the  Safety  Course. 

•  Re-develop  Westside  staging  area  to  accommodate  more  vehicles  (if  possible). 
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2.16.5.4  Knoxville 

Middlecountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Develop  and  maintain  simple  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and 
kiosks. 

•  Identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Improve  existing  northern  entrance  to  more  clearly  define  parking  area  and  install  information 
kiosk. 

•  Install  information  kiosk  and  improve  map  box  at  the  existing  northern  trailhead. 

•  Install  information  kiosk  at  die  southern  entrance  (Devilhead  Road). 

•  Assess  the  possibility  of  re-locating  the  shooting  area  of  the  northern  end. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  minimal  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and 
kiosks. 

2.16.5.5  Indian  Valley 

Figure  2-18  shows  zoning  within  the  Indian  Valley  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Middlecountry 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  agencies,  private  landowners,  individuals  and  organizations  to  identify  locations 
for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM  acquired  lands, 
partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 


Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  agencies,  private  landowners,  wind  energy  companies,  individuals  and  groups  to 
identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 
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•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 

2. 16.5.6  Cache  Creek  SRMA 

Figure  2-25  shows  zoning  widiin  the  Cache  Creek  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Backcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Benches  in  several  locations  along  trails  for  resting  and  experiencing  the  viewshed  (ridge  line  or 
ponds). 

Middlecountrv 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Expand  and  maintain  an  overflow  area  for  Blue  Oak  Campground. 

•  Additional  parking  areas  and/ or  trailheads  along  Highway  20,  as  lands  and  safety  issues  allow. 

Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  private  landowners,  groups  and  organizations  to  identify  locations  for  access 
and  trailhead  facilities  along  Reiff-Rayhouse  Road.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnerships  or  an  easement  acquisition. 

•  Develop  a  new  trailhead  for  the  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  Trail. 

•  Continue  development  of  Cowboy  Camp  Trailhead  as  a  multi-use  public  access. 

•  Develop  additional  access  site  for  year  round  equestrian  access  and  camping. 

•  Develop  minimal  facilities  at  Fiske  Lake  for  camping  use. 

Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Develop  an  alternate  parking  area  for  access  off  Highway  53  for  non-motorized  public  use  which 
would  tie  into  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  Trail. 

Urban  Zone 

Urban  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 
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Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 

Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  provide  opportunities  for  recreation  while  emphasizing  open  space  and  scenic 
quality  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve  as  adequate  day  use  recreational 
opportunities  and  overnight  parking  for  backcountry  experiences.  These  facilities  would  be  developed  as 
not  to  conflict  with  private  business  and  other  county  parks. 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Develop  a  parking  area  for  access  off  Highway  53  that  connects  with  the  local  county  and  city 
park  system,  and  the  BLM  lands. 

•  Develop  wheelchair  accessible  overlooks  for  viewing  of  the  landscape. 

•  Develop  informational,  interpretive  and  educational  kiosks. 

2. 16.5.7  Cedar  Roughs 

Figure  2-20  shows  zoning  within  the  Cedar  Roughs  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Primitive 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors  to  allow  visitor 
to  enjoy  the  Frontcountry  Zone. 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  individuals  and  organizations  to  identify  locations  on  along  the  Knoxville  - 
Berryessa  Road  for  parking  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM  acquired  lands, 
partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  (if  feasible)  along  the  Berryessa  Road  Services  may 
include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 

2. 16.5.8  Berryessa  SRMA 

Figure  2-21  shows  zoning  within  the  Berryessa  area  for  Alternative  C. 
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Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Collaborate  with  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  to  identify  locations  on  either  the  west  side  or  east  side 
of  Berryessa  Peak  for  trailhead  and  parking  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM  acquired 
lands,  partnerships  or  an  easement  acquisition. 


2.16.5.9  Stornetta 

Stometta  is  identified  as  a  gateway  to  the  California  Coastal  National  Monument.  Figure  2-22  shows 
zoning  within  the  Stornetta  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Middlecountrv 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Install  sitting  benches  near  the  coast  or  Garcia  River. 

•  Install  water  crossing  structure  over  the  Garcia  River  to  access  the  Frontcountry  Zone. 

Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Identify  the  minimum  necessary  locations  for  parking/ facilities  along  Lighthouse  Road,  Highway  1,  and 
Miner’s  Hole  Road. 

2.16.5.10  Geysers 

Figure  2-23  shows  zoning  within  the  Geysers  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Middlecountrv 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  geothermal  companies,  private  landowners,  groups,  individuals  and  agencies  to 
identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 

Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 
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•  Collaborate  with  geothermal  companies,  private  landowners,  agencies,  groups  and  individuals  to 
identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 

2.16.5.11  Scattered  Tracts 

Figure  2-23  shows  zoning  within  the  Scattered  Tracts  area  for  Alternative  C. 

Middlecountry 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  agencies,  groups,  private  landowners,  and  other  individuals  to  identify  locations 
for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM  acquired  lands, 
partnerships  or  an  easement  acquisition. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  minimal  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and 
kiosks. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  BLM  would  collaborate  with  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  to 
improve  existing  trailhead/parking  area  to  accommodate  multiple  use.  The  initial  improved  development 
would  be  minimal  (parking  and  informational  kiosk)  unless  visitation  requires  additional  services. 

2.16.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2. 16.6.1  ROS  Prescriptions  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Most  management  prescriptions  for  each  ROS  class  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  prescriptions 
described  in  Section  2.16.1.1.  Management  prescriptions  that  would  differ  from  those  general 
prescriptions  for  each  ROS  class  under  Alternative  B  are  described  below. 

Primitive 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Primitive  Zone  prescriptions. 

Backcountry 

Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 
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Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to 
protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities 
would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 

Middlecountrv 

Middlecountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 


Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect  resources, 
and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve 
as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals. 

Frontcoimtrv 

Frontcountry  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  noted: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocation.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 

Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to 
protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities 
would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 

Rural  Zone 

Rural  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  unless  otherwise  noted: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 
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Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  the  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals. 

Urban  Zone 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Urban  Zone  prescriptions. 

2. 16.6.2  North  Cow  Mountain 

Figure  2-26  shows  zoning  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  for  Alternative  D. 

Backcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  to  identify  locations  for  minimally  resting  areas 
or  primitive  camping  areas. 

Middlecountry 
Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Re-develop  existing  campground  (Mayacmas). 

•  Develop  and  maintain  minimal  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  non-potable 
water  and  kiosks. 

Frontcountry 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Designate  shooting  areas. 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Re-develop  existing  shooting  range. 

•  Develop  another  shooting  range. 

•  Install  benches  at  the  Mendo-Rock  overlook. 

•  Develop  a  full  service  campground. 

•  Re-develop  Glen  Eden  Trailhead. 

•  Develop  trailhead  near  the  Vichy  Springs  Subdivision. 
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Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Develop  trailhead/ parking  area  to  a  modem  service  facility  with  camping,  trash  pick-up  and  restrooms. 
Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Assess  the  development  of  a  trailhead  near  Blue  Lakes. 

•  Assess  the  development  of  a  trailhead  along  of  Highway  20. 

•  Assess  the  development  of  another  trailhead  along  Scotts  Valley  Road. 

•  Install  viewing  point  along  Highway  20. 

2. 16.6.3  South  Cow  Mountain 

Figure  2-26  shows  2oning  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  for  Alternative  D. 

Backcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Camouflaged  the  pump  for  the  well  to  blend  in  with  the  natural  landscape  (Lost  Valley). 

•  Develop  primitive  campsites  that  provide  fire  rings  and  picnic  tables  (Lost  Valley). 

Middlecountrv 
Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect  resources, 
and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve 
as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors.  Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Add  campsites  to  Buckhorn  Campground. 

•  Improve  existing  facilities  at  Buckhorn  Campground. 

•  Develop  staging  are  with  camping  facilities  along  Highway  175  or  Scotts  Creek. 

•  Designate  primitive  campsites  in  Eight  Mile  Valley  area. 

Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Expand  Red  Mountain  Campground. 

•  Assess  potential  of  day  use  facilities  at  the  Safety  Course. 

•  Re-develop  Westside  staging  area  to  accommodate  more  vehicles  (if  possible). 
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2.16.6.4  Knoxville 

Figure  2-27  shows  zoning  within  the  Knoxville  area  for  Alternative  D. 

Middlecountrv 
Facility  Development 

Develop  several  simple  trailhead/parking  area  facilities  along  trails  to  provide  resting  area  for  visitors. 
Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Explore  options  for  legal  public  access  from  Jerusalem  Grade  Road. 

•  Develop  trailhead  facilities  off  of  Jerusalem  Grade  Road. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Improve  existing  northern  entrance  to  more  clearly  define  parking  area  and  install  information 
kiosk. 

•  Install  information  kiosk  and  improve  map  box  at  the  existing  northern  trailhead. 

•  Install  information  kiosk  at  the  southern  entrance  (Devilhead  Road). 

•  Assess  the  possibility  of  re-locating  the  shooting  area  within  the  northern  end  (away  from 
McLaughlin  Reserve). 

•  Develop  and  maintain  minimal  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and 
kiosks. 

2.16.6.5  Indian  Valley 

Figure  2-28  shows  zoning  widiin  the  Indian  Valley  area  for  Alternative  D. 

Middlecountrv 

Facility  Development 

All  facilities  developed  would  be  consistent  with  die  management  zone  prescriptions  and  recreation 
program  goals.  Develop  trailhead/parking  area  with  camping,  trash  pick-up  and  restroom  facilities. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  die  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  agencies,  private  landowners,  wind  energy  companies,  individuals  and  groups  to 
identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 
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Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  more  modern  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect 
resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would 
be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors.  Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  agencies,  groups,  individuals,  private  landowners,  and  wind  energy  companies 
to  identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 
2.16.6.6  Cache  Creek  SRMA 

Figure  2-29  shows  zoning  within  the  Cache  Creek  area  for  Alternative  D. 

Backcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Benches  several  locations  for  resting  and  experience  the  viewshed  (ridge  line  or  ponds). 

Middlecountrv 

Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  have  minimal  improvements  (basic  restrooms)  and  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  visitors,  to  protect  resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The 
overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors.  Potential  facilities 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Expand  and  maintain  an  overflow  area  for  Blue  Oak  Campground. 

•  Acquire  access  along  Highway  20. 

Frontcountry 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Designate  shooting  areas. 

Facility  Development 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  private  landowners,  groups  and  organizations  to  identify  locations  for  access 
and  trailhead  facilities  along  Reiff-Rayhouse  Road.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnerships  or  an  easement  acquisition. 
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•  Develop  a  new  trailhead  for  the  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  Trail. 

•  Continue  development  of  Cowboy  Camp  Trailhead  as  a  multi-use  public  access. 

•  Develop  additional  access  site  for  year  round  equestrian  access  and  camping. 

•  Develop  minimal  facilities  at  Fiske  Lake  for  camping  use. 

Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Develop  trailhead/parking  area  to  a  modem  service  facility  with  camping,  trash  pick-up  and  restrooms. 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Develop  an  alternate  parking  area  for  access  off  Highway  53  for  non-motorized  public  use  which 
would  tie  into  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  Trail. 

Urban  Zone 

Urban  Zone  prescriptions  remain  with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Visitor  Use  Management 

•  Use  Allocations.  Where  needed  to  manage  increasing  visitor  numbers,  a  comprehensive  visitor 
use  allocation  plan  would  be  developed. 

•  Visitor  Fees.  A  nominal  fee  would  be  established  for  overnight  and  day  use.  All  fees  would  be 
reinvested  into  the  management  and  protection  of  the  resources,  providing  maintenance,  and 
visitor  services. 

•  Special  Recreation  Permits.  Permit  applications  would  be  accepted  for  allowable  activities 
including  competitive,  commercial  and  non-commercial  uses.  Applications  are  reviewed  on  the 
case-by-case  basis  and  a  detailed  NEPA  analysis  most  likely  in  the  form  of  an  EA  completed. 


Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  provide  opportunities  for  recreation  while  emphasizing  open  space  and  scenic 
quality  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve  as  adequate  day  use  recreational 
opportunities  and  overnight  parking  for  backcountry  experiences.  These  facilities  would  be  developed  as 
not  to  conflict  with  private  business  and  other  county  parks. 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Develop  a  parking  area  for  access  off  Highway  53  and  39th  Street  (or  similar  location)  that 
connects  with  the  local  county  and  city  park  system,  and  the  BLM  lands. 

•  Develop  “city”  like  park. 

•  Develop  wheelchair  accessible  overlooks  for  viewing  of  the  landscape. 

•  Develop  informational,  interpretive  and  educational  kiosks. 
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2. 16.6.7  Cedar  Roughs 

Figure  2-20  shows  zoning  within  the  Cedar  Roughs  area  for  Alternative  D. 


Primitive 

Continue  current  management  that  is  consistent  with  Backcountry  Zone  prescriptions. 

Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Develop  trailhead/ parking  area  to  a  full  service  facility  with  camping,  trash  pick-up  and  restrooms  along 
the  Berryessa-Knoxville  Road. 

2. 16.6.8  Berry  ess  a  SRMA 

Figure  2-21  shows  zoning  within  the  Berryessa  area  for  Alternative  D. 

Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Collaborate  with  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  to  identify  locations  on  either  the  west  side  or  east  side 
of  Berryessa  Peak  for  trailhead  and  parking  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM  acquired 
lands,  partnerships  or  an  easement  acquisition. 

2. 16.6.9  Storn  etta 

Figure  2-22  shows  zoning  within  the  Stornetta  area  for  Alternative  D. 


Middlecountrv 

Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect  resources, 
and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve 
as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors.  Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Install  sitting  benches  near  the  coast  or  Garcia  River. 

•  Install  water  crossing  structure  to  access  the  frontcountry. 


Frontcountrv 

Facility  Development 

Identify  the  minimum  necessary  locations  for  parking/ facilities  along  Lighthouse  Road,  Highway  1,  and 
Miner’s  Hole  Road. 
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2.16.6.10  Geysers 

Figure  2-23  shows  zoning  within  the  Geysers  area  for  Alternative  D. 


Middlecountry 
Facility  Development 

Develop  trailhead/parking  area  to  a  full  service  facility  with  camping,  trash  pick-up  and  restrooms. 

Rural  Zone 

Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  more  modern  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect 
resources,  and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would 
be  to  serve  as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors.  Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
die  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  geothermal  companies,  private  landowners,  agencies,  groups  and  individuals  to 
identify  locations  for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM 
acquired  lands,  partnership  or  an  easement  situation. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and  kiosks. 

2.16.6.11  Scattered  Tracts 

Figure  2-23  shows  zoning  within  the  Scattered  Tracts  area  for  Alternative  D. 


Middlecountry 
Facility  Development 

Recreation  facilities  would  be  minimal  and  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  to  protect  resources, 
and  to  promote  visitor  safety  and  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  overall  goal  of  facilities  would  be  to  serve 
as  basic  staging  areas  and  access  corridors. 

Potential  facilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Collaborate  with  agencies,  groups,  private  landowners,  and  other  individuals  to  identify  locations 
for  access  and  trailhead  facilities.  This  could  be  accomplished  on  BLM  acquired  lands, 
partnerships  or  an  easement  acquisition. 

•  Develop  and  maintain  minimal  trailhead  facilities  which  may  include  parking  area,  restrooms,  and 
kiosks. 

Frontcountry 

Facility  Development 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest,  BLM  would  collaborate  with  individuals,  groups  and  agencies  to 
improve  existing  trailhead/parking  area  to  accommodate  multiple  use  and  convert  to  a  full  sendee  facility 
with  camping,  trash  pick-up  and  restrooms. 
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2.17  INTERPRETATION  AND  EDUCATION 

2.17.1  Introduction 

Interpretation  is  a  communication  tool  designed  to  enhance  understanding,  appreciation  and  protection 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources.  It  involves  translating  the  technical  language  of  the  sciences  and 
bureaucracy  into  terms  and  ideas  that  the  general  public  can  readily  understand  and  relate  to,  in  a  way  that 
reveals  meanings  and  relationships  in  an  entertaining  and  interesting  way. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  interpretive  program  fosters  an  appreciation  for  the  resources  and  an 
understanding  about  the  relationships  between  people  and  the  public  lands  managed  by  BLM. 
Interpretation  communicates  how  the  BLM  manages  resources  and  provides  opportunities  for  public  use. 
A  result  of  effective  interpretation  and  education  is  a  public  which  is  more  environmentally  responsible 
while  enjoying  their  public  lands,  and  wilting  to  assist  the  BLM  in  solving  and  preventing  complex 
environmental  issues. 

2.17.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Objectives: 

•  Promote  public  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  BLM  policies,  standards  and 
environmental  guidelines. 

•  Enhance  visitor  experiences  on  public  lands. 

•  Provide  for  public  safety. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Provide  interpretive  opportunities  to  diverse  audiences  in  a  variety  of  settings,  using  a  variety  of 
effective  techniques. 

•  Provide  current,  accurate,  and  descriptive  information  that  facilitates  basic  safety  while 
minimizing  negative  impacts  to  resource  values. 

•  Develop  thematic  interpretive  services  that  promote  and  encourage  public  understanding  of 
resource  management  goals,  and  the  importance  of  resources  to  individuals  and  communities. 

•  Elicit  public  acceptance  of  and  voluntary  compliance  with  management  decisions  and  statutory 
regulations  through  effective  interpretive  techniques. 

•  Foster  partnerships  with  other  agencies,  cooperating  associations  and  friends  groups  to  achieve 
mutual  interpretive  goals. 

2.17.3  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2. 17.3.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

No  new  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed  (for  the  purpose  of  these  alternatives,  interpretive 
facilities  is  defined  as  signs,  exhibits,  waysides,  kiosks,  brochure  distribution  boxes,  etc.).  Existing 
exhibits  and  kiosks  would  be  maintained  as  required  to  promote  visitor  orientation,  safety  and  education 
and  to  promote  resource  protection.  No  detached  visitor  centers  would  be  constructed.  Scheduled 
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programs  would  be  limited  to  winter  bald  eagle  hikes  and  spring  wildflower  hikes.  Off-site  presentations 
would  be  limited  to  the  Lake  County  Fair.  Additional  programs  or  presentations  would  be  on  an  as- 
requested  basis.  Web  site  would  be  maintained  as  an  information  outlet  only. 

2.17.4  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2. 17.4.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Minimal  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed  to  promote  visitor  orientation,  safety  and  education 
and  to  promote  resource  protection,  based  on  availability  of  funding.  Existing  exhibits  and  kiosks  would 
be  maintained  as  required.  No  detached  visitor  centers  would  be  constructed.  Guided  interpretive 
programs  and  off-site  presentations  would  be  scheduled  based  on  identified  needs  and  personnel 
availability.  Additional  programs  and  presentation  would  be  available  on  an  as-requested  basis.  Web  site 
would  be  maintained  as  an  information  outlet  only. 

2.17.5  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

2. 17.5.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Adequate  interpretive  facilities  would  be  constructed  to  promote  visitor  orientation,  safety  and  education 
and  to  promote  resource  protection,  based  on  identified  need.  Identify  and  develop  new  interpretive 
exhibits  and  kiosks  throughout  the  management  areas.  Existing  exhibits  and  kiosks  would  be  maintained 
or  updated  as  required.  Detached  visitor  centers  may  be  constructed  if  need  and  funding  is  identified. 
Guided  interpretive  programs  and  off-site  presentations  would  be  scheduled  based  on  identified  need. 
Assist  local  schools  to  develop  curriculum  based  educational  materials.  Promote  availability  of  off-site 
programs  and  presentations.  Web  site  would  be  used  for  both  information  distribution  and  interpretive 
presentations.  Off-site  presentations  may  include  county  fairs  and  recreational  trade  shows.  Develop 
interpretive  curriculum  for  integration  with  local  schools.  Actively  seek  opportunities  for  off-site  and 
classroom  presentations  of  curriculum.  Web  site  would  be  used  for  both  information  distribution  and 
interpretive  presentations,  and  would  be  fully  interactive. 

2.17.6  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2. 17.6.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Construct  and  maintain  interpretive  facilities  at  all  primary  entry  portals  to  promote  visitor  orientation, 
safety  and  education  and  to  promote  resource  protection.  Install  interpretive  wayside  panels  in 
appropriate  middlecountry  ROS  areas.  Construct  and  staff  Visitor  Information  Centers  at  high  resource 
value  areas  (i.e.,  Stornetta  and  Cache  Creek).  Scheduled  guided  hikes  would  be  provided  by  staff  and/ or 
volunteers  year  round.  Off-site  presentations  would  include  all  appropriate  county  fairs  and  recreational 
trade  shows.  Develop  interpretive  curriculum  for  integration  with  local  schools.  Actively  seek 
opportunities  for  off-site  and  classroom  presentations  of  curriculum.  Web  site  would  be  used  for  both 
information  distribution  and  interpretive  presentations,  and  would  be  fully  interactive. 
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2.18  SOIL  RESOURCES 

2.18.1  Common  to  All  Alternatives 

Goals: 

•  Maintain  or  improve  soil  health  and  fertility. 

•  Prevent  or  minimize  soil  erosion,  compaction. 

•  Minimize  and  monitor  the  amount  of  suspended  sediment  entering  the  waterways  widiin  the 
planning  area. 

Objectives 

•  Reduce  the  possibility  of  mass  wasting  on  unstable  soils  by  avoiding  uses  and  management 
activities  in  sensitive  areas,  when  possible. 

•  Minimize  the  loss  of  topsoil,  soil  conditions,  soil  types,  and  their  influence  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Management  Actions  and  Allowable  Uses: 

•  Design  and  construct  roads  to  cause  minimal  disruption  of  natural  drainage  patterns.  The 
following  provisions  for  two  components  of  road  drainage  must  be  included  in  every  project:  1) 
road  surface  drainage  (including  drainage  which  originates  from  the  cutbank,  road  surface  and 
fillslope),  and  2)  hillslope  drainage  (including  drainage  from  large  springs,  gullies  and  streams 
which  cross  the  road  alignment)  b 

•  Implement  BMPs  and  mitigation  measures  (see  Appendix  Q)  at  the  site-specific  project  level  to 
maintain  or  improve  soil  resources. 

•  When  assessing  proposed  activities,  especially  those  proposed  in  slump  or  unstable  areas,  give 
greater  consideration  to  soils  susceptible  to  compaction  and  ensure  soils  would  be  addressed  in 
consideration  of  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance. 

•  No  trails  would  be  built  where  the  soil  erodibility  factor  is  greater  than  IT  32 1  2  or  the  when  tire 
slope  is  greater  than  1 6  percent. 

•  Manage  Cedar  Roughs  to  insure  integrity  of  the  serpentine  soils. 

•  Evaluate  existing  trails  and  roads  for  sediment  production  and  drainage  in  areas  where  naturally 
occurring  asbestos  (NO A)  is  likely  to  be  present.  Perform  surface  and/or  air  analysis  to 
determine  the  presence  of  NOA. 

•  Post  signage  to  inform  users  that  NOA  is  present  in  areas  found  to  contain  NOA  amounts 
greater  than  0.25  percent  (per  specimen)  or  where  airborne  NOA  is  found  at'hazardous  levels. 
Coordinate  these  actions  with  appropriate  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 


1  I  Iandbook  for  forest  and  Ranch  Roads:  A  Guide  for  planning,  designing,  constructing,  reconstructing,  maintaining  and  closing 
wildland  roads.  Prepared  by  William  E.  Weaver,  PhD,  and  Danny  K.  Hagans;  Pacific  Watershed  Associates,  for  the  Mendocino 
County  Resource  Conservation  District. 

2  K  is  the  soil  erodibility  factor.  This  number  which  reflects  the  susceptibility  of  a  soil  type  to  erosion.  The  higher  the  K  factor 
roads  and  trails  are  cut  through  the  higher  the  erosion  potential  they  have. 
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2.18.2  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2.18.2.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Continue  current  management,  as  described  in  Common  to  All  Alternatives,  for  all  management  areas, 

except  as  noted  as  below: 

2.18.2.2  Cow  Mountain 

Continue  constructing  or  re-routing  trails  as  identified.  Continue  current  rain  closure  policy. 

2.18.2.3  Scattered  Tracts 

The  Black  Forest  is  a  recent  acquisition,  and  no  baseline  data  has  been  collected  as  of  this  writing. 

Management  of  this  area  would  occur  on  an  as-need,  project-by-project  basis. 

2.18.3  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

Same  as  Alternative  A. 

2.18.4  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

Continue  current  management  for  all  management  areas,  except  as  noted  below: 

2.18.4.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

•  Inventory  sediment  production  of  existing  roads  and  trails.  If  sediment  production  is  outside  of 
accepted  parameters,  implement  mitigation  measures  to  remedy  the  situation  (see  Appendix  Q). 

•  Access  riparian  areas  and  establish  photo  points  for  long  term  monitoring,  and  inspect  for 
livestock  trespass  and  influence  on  the  riparian  areas.  Monitoring  data  would  provide 
information  to  determine  if  existing  management  is  satisfactory  or  needs  to  be  changed. 

2.18.4.2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Prioritize  roads  and  trails  for  mitigation-based  analysis  of  sediment  production  and  apply 
appropriate  mitigation  measures  (see  Appendix  Q)  based  on  sediment  production  analysis. 

•  Schedule  all  roads  and  trails  for  redesign,  where  necessary,  to  meet  water  quality  standards. 

•  Perform  soil  studies  to  improve  the  implementation  of  the  South  Cow  Mountain  Rain  Closure  Policy. 
Develop  and  implement  a  closure  policy  related  to  rain  that  would  prevent  resource  damage  and 
protect  human  health  and  safety. 


2. 18.4.3  Knoxville 

•  Evaluate  existing  trails  and  roads  for  sediment  production  and  analyze  drainage  patterns.  Upon 
completion  of  analyses,  develop  and  prioritize  projects  to  minimize  soil  loss  and  erosion  of 
sediment  into  streams  (i.e.,  rolling  dips  and  outsloping). 
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2.18.4.4  Indian  Valley 

•  Participate  with  the  State  of  California,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  local 
Native  American  tribes,  and  other  interested  parties,  in  methyl-mercury  assessments  and 
development  of  a  recovery  plan. 

2. 18.4.5  Stornetta 

•  Monitor  the  affects  on  soil  health  of  gra2ing  and  all  other  public  activities  .  Monitoring  results 
may  result  in  changes  in  allowable  use  or  the  development  of  projects  to  mitigate  negative 
impacts  (see  Appendix  Q). 

•  Monitor  and  record  data  on  known  sinkholes  and  blowholes  to  track  changes  in  geology. 

•  Determine  affects  of  geological  activity  on  soils  in  the  area. 

•  In  areas  where  grazing  is  taking  place,  require  that  grazing  lessee(s)  install  temporary  fencing 
around  all  streams,  waterways,  and  sloughs. 

2.18.4.6  Geysers 

•  Evaluate  current  power  plant  and  drilling  pad  locations,  roads,  pipelines  transmission  lines, 
rights-of-ways,  and  other  facilities  locations  for  sediment  production.  If  sediment  production  is 
unacceptable,  implement  appropriate  mitigation  measures  (see  Appendix  Q). 

•  Evaluate  all  new  proposed  power  plants  and  implement  mitigation  measures,  as  necessary,  to 
minimize  the  production  of  sediment  during  construction  and  operation  of  the  plant  (see 
Appendix  Q). 

2. 18.4.7  Scattered  Tracts 

For  the  newly  acquired  Black  Forest  area: 

•  Collect  baseline  data  of  soil  health,  productivity,  growing  medium  for  native  vegetation  onsite, 
site  stability,  and  upland  hydrologic  function. 

•  Locate  and  assess  roads  and  trails  that  were  in  use  before  property  acquisition. 

•  Use  data  and  an  associated  analysis  for  project  planning  and  prioritizing  of  activities. 
Information  would  also  provide  the  guidance  to  make  determinations  on  future  road 
decommissioning  or  rehabilitation. 

2.18.5  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2. 18.5.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Continue  current  management  for  all  management  areas,  except  as  noted  as  below: 
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2.18.5.2  Cow  Mountain 

•  Re-route  all  OHV  roads  and  trails  in  South  Cow  Mountain  that  are  discharging  into  streams  or 
build  crossing  structures  that  are  designed  to  prevent  direct  vehicular  contact  with  water. 

•  Decommission  the  east  end  of  Mendo-Lake  Road  and  provide  a  new  road  that  minimizes  the 
production  of  sediment  into  the  Clearlake  Watershed. 

•  Use  erosion  control  road  building  methods  such  as  out  sloping,  crowning,  and  rolling  dips  to 
minimize  water  velocity  on  the  road  surface. 

2.18.5.3  Knoxville 

•  Re-route  trails  where  necessary  to  avoid  stream  crossings  or  build  crossing  structures  that  would 
prevent  direct  vehicular  contact  with  water. 

2.18.5.4  Indian  Valley 

Close  all  roads  and  trails  near  mine  sites. 

2. 18.5.5  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area 

Decommission  and/or  rehabilitate  (i.e.,  re-contour  to  existing  topography  and  plant  with  native 

vegetation)  roads  and  trails  that  do  not  contribute  to  administrative  and  emergency  services  access. 

2.18.5.6  Stornetta 

•  Close  riparian  zones  to  all  grazing  and  equestrian  use. 

•  Provide  for  permanent  fencing  around  standing  water. 


2.19  WATER  RESOURCES 

In  general,  the  desired  condition  incorporates  water  temperature,  non-existent  turbidity  with  the 
exception  of  a  storm  event,  lack  of  contaminants,  absences  of  exotic  species  and  barriers,  presence  of 
woody  debris,  vegetation  on  streambanks,  functioning  floodplains,  and  minimal  sediment  load  deposit. 

2.19.1  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Objective: 

•  The  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  components  of  stream  habitats  are  maintained  in  a  manner 
such  that  each  stream  or  stream  reach  supports  a  desired  variety  of  native  species  appropriate  to 
its  capability. 

•  Achieve  and  maintain  the  beneficial  uses  of  water  bodies. 

•  Contribute  to  surface  and  groundwater  compliance  with  the  objectives  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(CWA)  and  meet  California  state  water  quality  standards  for  all  water  bodies  in  planning  area. 
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The  State  of  California  has  established  water  quality  standards  for  temperature,  suspended 
sediment,  and  the  presence  of  methylmercury. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Livestock  would  be  grazed  in  a  manner  which  does  not  degrade  water  quality,  soils,  and 
riparian/wedand  areas  values.  If  monitoring  indicates  that  resource  values  are  being  degraded, 
the  grazing  operation  would  be  modified  so  as  to  protect  and  restore  the  degraded  areas. 

•  Prioritize  any  improvement  projects  as  follows: 

•  Where  beneficial  uses  of  water  bodies  have  been  listed  as  threatened  or  impaired  pursuant  to 
Section  303(d)  of  the  CWA.; 

•  Where  aquatic  habitat  is  present  or  has  been  present  for  Federally  listed  species  under  the 
ESA;  and 

•  In  designated  water  resource  sensitive  areas  such  as  riparian  and  wetland  areas. 

2.19.2  Alternative  A  Management  Actions 

2.19.2.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Management  actions  continue  to  let  natural  processes  take  place,  and  respond  to  disturbances  that  could 
negatively  impact  water  quality  as  they  occur,  within  budgetary  and  personnel  constraints.  Field 
monitoring  of  roads,  trails,  and  developed  facilities  to  identify  emerging  concerns  is  conducted  by  BLM 
specialists  and  reported  to  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  watershed  specialist.  Resource  Conservation  Districts 
and  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  fisheries  biologist  are  consulted  as 
issues  are  reported  to  acquire  input  for  resolution  of  the  situation.  BLM  specialists  collaborate  with  local 
watershed  groups  to  discuss  specific  projects  and  on-the-ground  implementation. 

2.19.2.2  Cow  Mountain 

There  is  an  ongoing  project  to  restore  the  natural  hydrological  function  of  the  Eight  Mile  Valley  Meadow 
within  the  Cow  Mountain  Area.  This  project  would  obliterate  the  existing  gully  system  using  the  “plug 
and  pond”  technique. 

2.19.3  Alternative  B  Management  Actions 

2.19.3.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Objective:  Maintain  existing  conditions  and  let  natural  processes  occur  without  intervention. 

Management  Actions:  Allow  waterways  to  establish  equilibrium  conditions  without  management 
intervention. 

2.19.3.2  Cow  Mountain 

Management  Actions: 

•  Remove  existing  sediment  catch  ponds  in  all  areas. 
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•  Remove  all  water  bars  and  rolling  dips  from  all  trails  and  roads. 


2.19.3.3  Indian  Valley 

Management  Actions: 

•  Remove  existing  sediment  catch  ponds  in  all  areas. 

•  Remove  all  water  bars  and  rolling  dips  from  all  trails  and  roads. 

2.19.4  Alternative  C  Management  Actions  (Preferred  Alternative) 

2.19.4.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Objective:  Develop  and  complete  projects  to  reduce  sediment  load  and  regulate/ stabilize  water 

temperature. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Establish  a  priority  list  to  collect  baseline  data  for  areas. 

•  Field  monitoring  data  would  be  used  to  develop  projects  and  priorities.  If  field  monitoring 
results  show  that  water  quality  is  being  degraded  BLM  would  either  develop  mitigation  project  or 
change  impacting  land  uses  to  reduce  or  eliminate  sources  of  water  quality  degradation. 

•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions  and  resource 
conservation  districts  on  management  activities. 

•  Where  methylmercury  issues  are  present  (see  Chapter  3,  Affected  Environment),  work  with  EPA 
and  the  State  to  assess  methylmercury  issues  and  then  develop  and  implement  any  necessary 
mitigation  of  methylmercury. 


2.19.4.2  Cow  Mountain 

Management  Actions:  Complete  the  Eight  Mile  Valley  Meadow  Restoration  Project. 

2.19.4.3  Cache  Creek 

Management  Actions: 

•  Stabilize  headcuts  in  Cache  Creek  watershed. 

•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions  and  resource 
conservation  districts  on  watershed  assessments  and  improvement  projects. 


2.19.4.4  Geysers 

Management  Actions: 

•  Establish  a  scientific  methodology  to  assess  the  unique  features  in  the  Geysers  (i.e.,  power 
generating  platforms). 
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•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions,  numerous  power 
generating  companies  operating  in  the  Geysers  area,  and  resource  conservation  districts  in 
management  activities. 

2.19.5  Alternative  D  Management  Actions 

2.19.5.1  Common  to  All  Management  Areas 

Objective:  Address  all  known  water  quality  issues  and  be  proactive  on  prevention  of  ftirther  negative 

impacts  to  water  quality. 

Management  Actions: 

•  Collect  baseline  data. 

•  Field  monitoring  data  would  be  used  to  develop  projects  and  priorities.  If  field  monitoring 
results  show  that  water  quality  is  being  degraded  BLM  would  either  develop  mitigation  project  or 
change  impacted  usage  to  reduce  or  eliminate  sources  of  water  quality  degradation. 

•  Continue  to  collaborate  with  watershed  groups,  educational  institutions  and  resource 
conservation  districts  on  management  activities. 

•  Collect  quarterly  water  samples  of  all  streams. 

2. 19.5.2  Cach  e  Creek 

Same  as  Alternative  C. 

2.19.5.3  Geysers 

Same  as  Alternative  C. 


2.20  AIR  QUALITY 

2.20.1  Introduction 

There  are  eight  separate  air  quality  management  districts  (AQMDs)  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  They 
are  the  Bay  Area  AQMD,  Colusa  County  AQMD,  Glenn  County  AQMD,  Mendocino  County  AQMD, 
Lake  County  AQMD,  Sacramento  AQMD,  Sonoma  County  AQMD  and  Yolo-Solano  AQMD.  All  burn 
projects  require  close  coordination  with  the  local  AQMDs.  With  die  exception  of  the  Lake  County 
AQMD,  all  the  other  air  basins  are  non-attainment  area  for  PMio- 

2.20.2  Common  to  All  Alternatives 
Objectives: 

•  Prevent  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

•  Minimize  or  prevent  air  quality  degradation  throughout  the  planning  area  by  applying  mitigation 
measures  on  a  project  by  project  basis. 
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•  Meet  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA)  (as  amended 
in  1977). 

Management  Actions: 

•  Require  burn  plans  be  developed  for  all  prescribed  burn  projects  that  include  incidental  and 
cumulative  air  quality  considerations. 

•  Require  permits,  where  necessary,  for  stationary  facilities. 

•  Participate  in  state  and  tribal  smoke  management  programs  in  accordance  with  the  EPA  Interim 
Air  Quality  Polity  for  Wildland  and  Prescribed  Fires  (EPA  1998)  in  addition  to  coordinating  with  the 
CDF. 

•  Require  smoke  management  plans  for  all  prescribed  burning. 

•  Discussion:  Smoke  management  is  a  significant  concern  in  the  implementation  of  prescribed 
bums.  Examples  of  smoke  sensitive  areas  include  cities,  residential  areas,  schools,  airports, 
parks,  highways,  business  districts,  hospitals  and  any  other  areas  where  the  public  may  be 
impacted  from  the  emitted  smoke.  Constraints  and  restrictions  on  prescribed  burning  due  to 
smoke  management  issues  is  likely  to  increase  over  the  coming  years,  especially  as  the  urban 
population  expands.  Planned  bums  may  also  be  cancelled  as  multiple  agencies  (i.e.,  BLM,  CDF, 
U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS),  etc.)  all  seek  authorization  to  bum  on  the  same  limited  number  of 
approved  burn  days. 

Alternative  A  (No  Action)  is  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  (all  management 
areas). 
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3.0  AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

3.1  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  describes  the  existing  physical,  biological,  cultural,  social,  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  Ukiah  Field  District  Planning  Area,  representing  300,000  acres  (plus  214,000  acres  of  subsurface 
rights)  across  nine  northern  California  counties.  The  affected  environment  defines  the  baseline  of 
existing  conditions  from  which  possible  impacts  of  the  plan  alternatives  may  be  analyzed.  The  majority 
of  the  data  was  provided  by  the  BLM  Ukiah  Field  office;  federal,  state,  county,  and  local  agencies;  various 
organizations;  and  other  public  and  private  sources.  Data  includes  published  and  unpublished  reports, 
maps,  and  digital  format  (Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS))  information. 


3.2  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND  SETTING 

3.2.1  Physical  Geography  and  Climate 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  located  in  the  northern  end  of  California’s  geologically  active  Coast  Range 
province,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  north-south  trending  valleys,  ridges,  and  faults.  This  distinctive 
topography  often  results  in  rivers  running  northward  from  their  source,  rather  than  directly  west,  and 
emptying  into  the  ocean  many  miles  away. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  covers  public  lands  stretching  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  east  across  the  Coastal 
Range  to  the  Central  Valley  and  exhibits  both  coastal  and  inland  weather  characteristics.  The  climate  in 
Northwest  California  can  be  broadly  described  as  Mediterranean;  winters  are  wet  and  cool,  while 
summers  have  virtually  no  precipitation.  Nearly  all  rainfall  occurs  between  October  and  May.  Summer 
temperatures  are  warm  in  inland  locations  and  can  exceed  110°F  on  the  hottest  days,  with  winter 
temperatures  falling  below  10°F  on  the  coldest.  Average  air  temperatures  range  from  high  of  95°F  to  a 
low  of  30°F.  The  weather  along  the  coastline  is  moderated  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  summer  high 
temperatures  averaging  in  the  mid-60s  and  occasional  extremes  ranging  from  highs  in  the  mid-90s  to 
lows  in  the  mid-30s.  Many  days  of  fog  accompany  the  mild  temperatures  along  the  coastline. 


Table  3-1:  Comparison  of  Monthly  Mean  Temperatures  Across  the  Resource  Area  From  West  to  East  (°F) 


AREA 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APR. 

MAY 

JUNE 

ANN. 

Point 

Arena 

57.6 

58.5 

58.7 

56.1 

51.8 

48.8 

48.1 

49.7 

50.1 

51.0 

53.6 

56.2 

53.3 

Ukiah 

73.3 

72.4 

68.4 

60.9 

51.8 

46.3 

46.1 

49.4 

52.1 

56.0 

61.4 

67.6 

58.8 

Lakeport 

73.8 

72.5 

67.5 

58.8 

59.0 

43.5 

42.4 

46.2 

49.1 

53.8 

60.5 

67.6 

57.1 

Clearlake 

73.6 

72.4 

67.2 

58.8 

48.7 

43.0 

42.6 

45.4 

48.6 

53.1 

60.2 

68.2 

56.8 

Wiliams 

78.5 

76.5 

72.0 

63.8 

52.6 

46.0 

45.2 

49.9 

53.6 

59.0 

67.1 

74.7 

61.6 

The  rugged  topography  also  causes  some  local  weather  anomalies  in  wind,  precipitation,  and  temperature. 
The  varying  topography  across  the  resource  area  results  in  a  wide  range  of  precipitation  throughout  the 
area.  Precipitation  can  exceed  80  inches  annually  along  the  coast  amount  to  as  little  as  10  inches  annually 
inland,  with  higher  elevations  affected  by  orographic  (terrain  induced)  lifting  receiving  more  rain.  The 
total  amounts  of  precipitation  combined  with  the  often  intense  and  prolonged  rainfall  events  bring  flood 
or  near- flood  events  to  the  watersheds  regularly. 
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Table  3-2:  Comparison  of  Monthly  Mean  Precipitation  Across  the  Resource  Area  From  West  to  East 

(Inches) 


AREA 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APR. 

MAY 

JUNE 

ANN. 

Point 

Arena 

0.13 

0.35 

0.85 

2.74 

5.89 

6.75 

7.82 

6.74 

5.70 

2.93 

0.73 

0.25 

40.88 

Ukiah 

0.04 

0.09 

0.44 

1.82 

4.67 

7.22 

7.90 

6.52 

4.69 

2.34 

1.04 

0.35 

37.14 

Lakeport 

0.04 

0.11 

0.34 

1.74 

4.03 

5.26 

6.16 

4.82 

3.62 

1.91 

0.72 

0.28 

29.03 

Clearlake 

0.04 

0.13 

0.45 

1.37 

3.46 

4.95 

5.86 

4.88 

3.52 

1.56 

0.75 

0.20 

27.16 
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Snow  falls  periodically  at  the  higher  elevations,  but  rarely  at  sea  level.  Although  some  snow 
accumulations  occur  throughout  the  coastal  ranges,  it  usually  melts  within  a  few  days  except  in  shaded 
areas  at  the  highest  elevations. 


3.2.2  Geology  and  Soils 

3.2.2. 1  Tectonics 

The  geologic  history  and  formation  of  the  northern  Coast  Range  is  very  complex.  In  general  terms,  two 
pieces  of  die  earth’s  crust  (tectonic  plates),  are  moving  beneatii  each  other  in  different  directions.  The 
San  Andreas  fault,  marking  the  boundary  between  the  Pacific  and  North  American  Plates,  traverses 
California  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  in  the  south  to  Point  Arena  in  the  north.  The  fault, 
which  first  formed  around  25  to  30  million  years  ago  (latest  Eocene  and  earliest  Miocene)  has  a  sliding 
“strike-slip”  motion,  with  the  Pacific  Plate  moving  northwest,  paralleling  the  North  American  plate.  The 
San  Andreas  runs  offshore  near  Point  Arena  just  northwest  of  Stornetta,  and  then  continues  to  the 
northeast  before  meeting  its  terminus  near  Cape  Mendocino  and  the  Mendocino  Triple  Junction.  The 
Junction  represents  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  three  tectonic  plates  meet  close  to  land, 
leading  to  one  of  the  highest  geologic  uplift  rates  in  the  world.  While  the  San  Andreas  fault  is  a  major 
geologic  force  in  the  region,  there  are  numerous  smaller  faults  that  have  contributed  greatly  to  sculpting 
die  landscape.  These  faults  tend  to  parallel  the  San  Andres  fault  (see  Figure  3-1). 

The  Clear  Lake  volcanic  field,  formed  in  the  late-Pliocene  (5.4  to  2.4  million  years  ago)  to  early  Holocene 
(10,000  years  ago  to  present),  runs  through  the  center  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  This  reservoir  is 
believed  to  be  the  heat  source  for  the  Geysers  geothermal  field  (located  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
volcanic  field),  which  is  the  largest  producing  geothermal  field  in  the  world.  Mount  Konocti  (located  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Clear  Lake)  is  the  most  significant  volcanic  feature  in  the  region,  although  it  is 
thought  to  be  dormant,  with  the  most  recent  eruptive  activity  ending  roughly  10,000  years  ago.  The 
BLM  manages  scattered  plots  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Konocti. 
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As  California’s  largest  freshwater  lake,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  lake  in  North  America,  Clear  Lake  covers 
approximately  68  square  miles  at  the  base  of  Mount  Konocti.  The  lake  was  formed  roughly  two  and 
three  million  years  ago  as  a  fault-controlled  basin;  the  active  Konocti  Bay  fault,  located  north  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault,  runs  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  lake.  This  fault  continues  to  shift  and  sag  under  the 
immense  weight  of  sediment  loads,  resulting  in  a  lake  bottom  that  is  subsiding  at  the  same  rate  as 
sediments  accumulate,  about  two  millimeters  per  year.  Lakes  remaining  as  open  water  this  long  are 
extremely  rare,  as  most  lakes  gradually  fill  with  sediment  and  evolve  into  wedands  and  grasslands.  Clear 
Lake,  however,  has  persisted  due  to  the  active  geologic  processes  in  the  area. 

3. 2. 2. 2  Rock  Types  and  Age 

The  Coast  Range,  consisting  of  a  series  of  north-south  rending  valleys  and  ridges  that  lie  along  a  series  of 
parallel  faults  and  folds,  is  the  result  of  subduction  of  the  Pacific  Plate  beneath  the  North  American  Plate 
that  occurred  prior  to  the  Pacific  Plate’s  motion  turning  northwest,  roughly  30  miilion  years  ago.  The 
subducted  sea  floor  sediments  that  make  up  the  Coast  Ranges  were  crumpled  so  completely  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  individual  layers  of  sedimentation.  The  Ukiah  planning  area,  located  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Coast  Range,  is  sub-divided  into  two  distinct  geologic  regions:  The  land  mass  west  of  the 
San  Andreas  fault  is  part  of  the  Monterey  Complex,  while  the  land  east  of  the  fault  is  part  of  the 
Franciscan  Complex  (Elder  1976). 

Stometta  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area  west  of  the  San  Andreas  fault,  and  so  differs 
greatly  in  composition  and  age  from  the  rest  of  the  area.  Rocks  in  the  Stometta  region  were  formed 
about  40-60  million  years  ago  in  a  marine  basin  on  a  continental  crust  known  as  the  Salinian  block.  The 
basin  in  which  the  rocks  were  deposited  was  originally  located  300  or  more  miles  to  the  south  of  P oint 
Arena.  Over  a  period  of  20  million  years,  tectonic  forces  moved  the  area  north  along  the  San  Andreas 
fault  to  its  current  position. 

The  Franciscan  Complex  is  the  dominant  formation  east  of  the  San  Andreas  fault.  This  geologic 
formation  is  made  of  the  deep-ocean  sediments  scraped  off  the  descending  Pacific  Plate,  as  it  subducted 
about  100-150  million  years  ago.  The  Franciscan  Complex  is  composed  of  sandstone,  shale,  volcanics, 
and  chert,  collectively  referred  to  as  melange.  Melange,  although  treated  as  a  single  terrane,  is  the  result 
of  tectonic  mixing  of  rocks  derived  from  several  terranes.  Metamorphosed  by  heated  saltwater,  these 
rocks  are  typically  gray-green  in  color  and  commonly  contain  ophiolitic,  serpentine,  ultramafic,  and 
ultrabasic  soils. 

Serpentine,  the  California  state  rock,  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  sedimentary  and  igneous  rock  and  is 
known  to  contain  naturally-occurring  asbestos.  Serpentine  and/ or  ultramafic  rocks  are  common  within 
the  Ukiah  planning  area,  created  when  Franciscan  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  intruded  by  hardened 
igneous  rocks.  According  to  the  California  Geological  Society  (see  Figure  3-1),  ultramafic  rocks  may  be 
found  in  the  Geysers,  Indian  Valley,  Knoxville,  Cache  Creek,  Cedar  Roughs,  and  in  some  scattered  tracts. 
For  more  information  on  serpentine  or  ultramafic  rocks  see  Section  3.2.3,  Air  Quality. 

3. 2. 2. 3  Soils  and  Geomorphology 

Underlying  geology  and  geomorphology  is  a  major  determinant  of  the  evolution  of  soil  types,  as  rock  and 
geological  processes  provide  the  basic  components  needed  for  soil  development.  Soils  provide  the 
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interface  between  the  physical  and  biological  components  of  an  ecosystem.  Soil  also  provides  an  anchor 
for  root  systems,  a  means  of  supplying  and  storing  water  and  nutrients,  and  habitat  for  an  entire  soils- 
based  ecology.  The  intricate  soil  mixture  of  minerals,  water,  air,  and  organic  matter  is  the  product  of  the 
complex  interaction  of  geology,  climate,  topography,  ecology,  and  time.  These  factors,  along  with  human 
influences  and  fire  history,  have  produced  the  soils  and  the  forests  that  exist  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area 
today. 

Soil  characteristics  are  commonly  described  in  terms  of  soil  texture,  structure,  porosity,  organic  matter, 
and  bulk  density.  These  characteristics  describe  the  quality  and  function  of  soil  types  that  directly 
influence  infiltration  and  percolation  rates,  nutrient  availability,  and  water  storage  capacity.  Soil  texture 
and  structure  are  the  most  common  characteristics  used  to  classify  soils.  Soil  texture  is  the  percent  of 
sand,  silt,  and  clay  in  a  given  soil,  while  soil  structure  refers  to  how  the  soil  particles  are  grouped  or 
arranged  within  the  soil  profile.  Soil  structure  is  crucial  to  maintaining  soil  porosity  and  the  connectivity 
of  soil  pores. 

Soil  porosity  is  the  percentage  of  the  soil  profile  composed  of  pore  space,  while  soil  bulk  density  is 
related  to  porosity  and  hydrologic  condition.  Bulk  density  is  often  used  to  assess  if  and  how  compacted 
soil  has  become  due  to  land  use  or  other  disturbances.  Soil  bulk  density  is  determined  by  taking  a  soil 
sample  of  known  volume,  drying,  and  weighing  the  sample.  A  soil  with  a  low  bulk  density  will  generally 
have  better  hydrologic  condition  than  a  soil  with  a  high  bulk  density.  Soil  organic  matter  is  considered 
instrumental  in  building  and  maintaining  soil  structure  which  in  turn  improves  infiltration.  In  general,  as 
organic  matter  content  increases,  infiltration  rate  increases. 

Soils  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area  are  categorized  by  their  soil  texture  in  Figure  3-2.  The  region 
includes  numerous  soil  texture  types,  including  but  not  limited  to  clay,  loam,  clay  loam,  gravelly  loam,  and 
fine  sand  loam.  Soil  textures  range  from  well-drained  loam  and  fine  sandy  loam  to  poorly-drained 
gravelly  loam  and  clay.  The  planning  area  generally  is  dominated  by  gravelly  loam  (53  percent)  and  loam 
(25  percent).  Gravelly  loam  dominates  Cow  Mountain,  Cedar  Roughs,  Indian  Valley,  and  Cache  Creek, 
with  94,  96,  53,  and  41  percent,  respectively.  Very-gravelly  sandy  loam  represents  17  percent  of  the 
overall  planning  area,  with  the  majority  of  this  soil  texture  found  in  Knoxville  (44  percent)  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Indian  Valley  (44  percent).  Stometta  contains  96  percent  loam,  while  Berryessa  peak  is 
dominated  by  clay  loam  with  86  percent. 

3.2.3  Air  Quality 

Air  quality  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office’s  jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  local  and  regional  air  districts.  The 
California  Clean  Air  Act  of  1988  states  that  each  air  pollution  control  district  (APCD)  and  air  quality 
management  district  (AQMD)  within  the  state  must  attain  and  maintain  California’s  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  Districts  are  responsible  for  air  monitoring,  permitting,  enforcement,  long-range  planning, 
regulatory  development,  education,  and  public  information  activities  related  to  air  quality.  The  Ukiah 
planning  area  includes  portions  of  the  Bay  Area  AQMD,  Colusa  County  APCD,  Lake  County  AQMD, 
Glenn  County  AQMD,  Mendocino  County  AQMD,  Northern  Sonoma  County  AQMD,  and  Yolo- 
Sonoma  AQMD.  Local  AQMDs  and  APCDs  have  the  lead  in  air  quality  matters  and  the  BLM  will  not 
be  duplicating  permitting/ authorization  requirements. 
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A  portion  of  the  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area  exceed  national  and  state  air  criteria  for 
specific  pollutants.  The  BLM  does  not  have  any  ongoing  operations  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  that  fall 
under  air  quality  permits  issued  by  the  state  or  federal  government.  The  two  primary  unregulated  sources 
of  air  pollution  that  may  originate  from  these  lands  are  smoke  from  wildfires  or  prescribed  burns,  and 
dust  generated  from  recreation  and  road  use,  maintenance,  and  rehabilitation.  The  BLM  works  with  the 
regulating  agencies  to  reduce  emissions  from  public  lands  and  bring  air  quality  within  national  and  state 
standards. 

The  Geysers,  containing  19  geothermal  power  facilities  with  over  350  active  production  wells  (Saschin 
pers.  comm.  2005),  is  the  largest  producer  of  geothermal  electrical  energy  in  the  world.  For  third  party 
actions  on  public  lands,  such  as  geothermal  facilities,  BLM  directs  applicants  to  seek  permits  or 
authorization  from  the  appropriate  APCD.  There  are  currently  four  geothermal  facilities  located  and 
permitted  in  Lake  County,  and  fifteen  in  Sonoma  County.  In  combination,  these  facilities  have  a  capacity 
of  over  3  million  megawatt  (MW)  hours.  The  power  facilities  in  the  area  are  permitted  by  the  local 
APCD.  Facilities  are  regulated  for  pollutants  such  hydrogen  sulfide  (H2S),  a  naturally  occurring  gas  and 
frequent  byproduct  of  the  conversion  of  geothermal  gas  to  electricity.  It  may  comprise  from  one  to  21 
percent  (by  weight)  of  geothermal  emissions  from  wells.  In  order  to  reduce  these  emissions,  facilities  use 
scrubbers  to  remove  pollutants  (NCPA  2004).  Other  elements,  such  as  mercury,  boron,  arsenic 
compounds,  and  radioactive  elements,  may  also  be  present  in  geothermal  emissions.  The  local  APCD 
issues  all  permits  relating  to  air  quality  matters  within  the  planning  area. 

The  BLM  must  comply  with  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  local  regulating  agencies  on  parameters  of 
concern  such  as  particulate  matter  (PMio  and  PM2s).  Id  the  event  of  an  uncontrolled  wildfire  in  the 
Ukiah  planning  area,  the  local  APCD  determines  provisions  for  the  setting  of  backfires  necessary  to  save 
life  or  valuable  property  (California  Public  Resources  Code,  Section  4426).  Regulations  also  allow 
prescribed  burning  activities  for  the  abatement  of  fire  hazards  (California  Health  and  Safety  Code, 
Section  13055)  and  for  forest  management,  range  improvement,  disease  or  pest  prevention,  or  the 
improvement  of  land  for  wildlife  and  game  habitat  (California  Health  and  Safety  Code  Section,  39011  [a]). 
Smoke  management  concerns  must  be  addressed  in  prescribed  fire  plans,  and  the  BLM  may  burn  only 
when  sanctioned  by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  (CARB)  or  the  local  APCD  (California  Health 
and  Safety  Code,  Section  41855). 

Serpentinite  or  asbestos-bearing  ultramafic  rocks  are  known  to  be  present  in  44  of  California’s  58 
counties.  Serpentinite  or  ultramafic  rocks  are  found  in  portions  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area,  including 
Lake,  Napa,  Mendocino,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  counties  (State  of  California  2000).  Asbestos  is  a  term  used 
for  several  types  of  naturally-occurring  fibrous  minerals,  and  has  been  designated  as  a  human  carcinogen 
by  state  and  federal  agencies  as  well  as  the  CARB.  Asbestos  may  become  airborne  when  serpentinite  or 
ultramafic  rocks  are  broken  or  crushed,  leading  to  an  air  quality  and  human  health  hazard.  Areas  within 
the  planning  area  where  asbestos  is  known  to  occur  include  Cache  Creek,  Knoxville,  Indian  V alley,  the 
Geysers  and  Cedar  Roughs.  For  more  information  on  geologic  characteristics  and  location  of  ultramafic 
rock,  see  Geology  and  Soils,  Section  3.2.2. 

Dust  from  roadways  and  land  disturbances  may  have  a  detrimental  affect  on  air  quality.  Currently,  road 
maintenance  activities  are  performed  during  moderately  wet  periods  in  the  fall  and  spring  to  ensure 
adequate  soil  moisture  content.  This  seasonal  operation  reduces  dust  generation  during  grading  and 
enhances  road  surface  compaction,  which  results  in  road  surfaces  that  are  less  prone  to  dust  generation 
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from  routine  traffic  and  less  likely  to  erode  under  precipitation.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office’s  operations  are 
fully  compliant  with  air  pollution  control  requirements  where  required. 

3.2.4  Water  Quality 

This  section  summarizes  the  applicable  regulations  and  existing  conditions  for  water  resources  and  water 
quality  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  The  Ukiah  planning  area,  a  region  rich  in  water  resources,  is 
located  in  proximity  to  some  of  the  states  most  significant  water  resources,  including  surface  waters  such 
as  the  Indian  Valley  Reservoir,  Clear  Lake,  Lake  Berryessa,  Garcia  River,  Cache  Creek,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  groundwater  resources  such  as  the  Geysers  geothermal  field.  Surface  and  ground  water 
resources,  impaired  water  bodies,  and  restoration  activities  are  discussed  for  each  area,  if  applicable. 

3. 2. 4. 1  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

Numerous  factors  can  affect  water  quality  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  including  land  management 
practices,  road  construction  and  maintenance,  historic  land  uses,  water  consumption,  and  pollution  spills. 
Water  quality  impacts  from  each  of  these  activities  are  regulated  under  both  federal  and  state  laws. 

The  primary  federal  laws  diat  apply  to  water  quality  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  include: 

•  Clean  Water  Act  and  amendments  (CWA) 

•  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  amendments  (SDWA) 

•  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA) 

The  EPA  has  granted  primacy  to  the  state  of  California  to  implement  portions  of  both  the  CWA  and  the 
SDWA.  The  California  state  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to  water  quality  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
include: 

•  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act 

•  California  Water  Code 

•  California  Fish  and  Game  Code 

•  California  Health  and  Safety  Code 

The  BLM  is  required  to  comply  with  the  above  laws  and  regulations.  The  regulatory  agencies  that  are 
primarily  responsible  for  oversight  of  the  BLM’s  activities  as  related  to  water  quality  are  the  State  Water 
Resources  Control  Board  (SWRCB),  die  California  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  -  North  Coast 
Region  (RWQCB),  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services  -  Office  of  Drinking  Water,  and  the 
EPA. 

3. 2. 4. 2  Surface  Water  and  Water  Quality 

While  each  of  the  nine  management  areas  has  unique  landscapes,  geology,  and  associated  land  uses,  there 
are  universal  water  quality  issues  spanning  across  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  Erosion  and  associated 
sedimentation  is  the  primary  surface  water  quality  parameter  of  concern.  Factors  affecting  soil  erosion 
include  its  texture,  vegetative  cover,  organic  matter,  infiltration/permeability  rates,  climate,  disturbance, 
and  slope.  Soil  loss  is  evident  with  erosion  guillies,  land  slips,  fresh  alluvial  deposits,  and  channel  shifting 
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common  to  every  watershed  in  the  area.  When  soil  is  disturbed  by  large  storm  events  or  anthropogenic 
activities,  an  area  may  experience  accelerated  erosion  and  mass  wasting.  Additionally,  land  use  activities 
such  as  timber  production  and  harvest,  road  construction  and  maintenance,  grazing,  OHV  use,  and 
agriculture  may  accelerate  erosion  for  an  area. 

The  CWA  Section  303(d)  requires  each  state  to  identify  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  that  do  not  meet  water 
quality  standards  after  the  implementation  of  technology-based  controls.  Both  the  CWA  and  the  State 
Water  Code  (Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Act)  require  identification  and  protection  of  beneficial  uses. 
There  are  24  categories  of  beneficial  uses  including,  but  not  limited  to,  domestic  and  municipal  water 
supply,  preservation  and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation.  Water  quality  protection 
efforts  are  based  on  preserving  these  uses  and  are  identified  in  RWQCB  Basin  Plans  (Mendocino  1992). 
Within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  and  Stornetta  contain  streams  listed  as 
impaired  water  bodies  on  the  303(d)  list.  Water  quality  impairments  and  designated  beneficial  uses  for 
the  Cache  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Harley  Gulch  and  Garcia  River  are  detailed  below.  Cow  Mountain, 
Knoxville,  Indian  Valley,  Cedar  Roughs,  Berryessa,  Geysers,  and  the  Scattered  Tracts  do  not  contain  any 
creeks  listed  on  the  303(d)  list. 

While  some  areas  have  existing  trailhead  facilities,  there  are  no  permitted  point-source  discharges  under 
the  CWA  or  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPDES)  within  Cow  Mountain, 
Knoxville,  Indian  Valley,  Cache  Creek,  Cedar  Roughs,  Berryessa  Peak,  Stornetta,  Geysers  or  Scattered 
Tracts. 

Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area 

Cow  Mountain  is  a  rugged  and  steep  landscape  divided  into  two  management  areas:  North  Cow 
Mountain  Recreation  Area  and  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Recreation  Area.  Cow  Mountain  is  located 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Cache  Creek  and  Russian  River  watersheds  and  has  31  miles  of  streams. 
Creeks  this  area  drain  either  westward  toward  the  Russian  River  or  eastward  into  Clear  Lake.  Cow 
Mountain  contains  many  year-round  streams,  wildlife  ponds,  and  springs.  Major  streams  within  North 
Cow  Mountain  include  Cold,  Howard,  Sulphur,  McClure,  Mill,  and  Scotts  Creeks.  Streams  contained 
within  South  Cow  Mountain  include  Benmore,  Panther,  Willow,  Lyons  Valley,  and  Morrison  Creeks.  In 
addition,  both  areas  have  numerous  smaller  intermittent  streams  and  meadow  areas  that  provide 
important  wildlife  habitat. 

As  in  the  surrounding  areas,  erosion  is  a  widespread  and  ongoing  water  quality  issue  for  surface  waters  in 
this  management  area.  Cow  Mountain  has  a  distinctive  combination  of  rugged  terrain  and  intensive  land 
use,  creating  a  diverse  landscape  with  stream  gradients  range  from  two  percent  in  the  lower  range  to  as 
much  as  45  percent  at  higher  elevations.  The  heaviest  rainfall  for  the  region  is  seen  in  the  winter  months 
when  flood  events  are  not  uncommon.  Steeply  sloped  creeks  can  experience  increased  erosion  during 
periods  of  heavy  rain.  However,  in  the  case  of  intensive  recreational  areas,  landscape  characteristics  and 
land  use  may  have  the  largest  influence  on  soil  disturbance  and  transport. 

While  siltation  is  still  considered  an  issue  in  North  Cow  Mountain,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  reduced 
considerably  with  the  closure  of  many  roads  and  the  restriction  of  OHV  use  (BLM  1991).  The 
relationship  between  OHV  use  and  erosion  has  not  been  determined  within  South  Cow  Mountain. 
Regionally,  intensive  or  poorly-managed  OHV  use  has  been  known  to  cause  increased  soil  disturbance 
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and  displacement  leading  to  increased  erosion  and  sediment  transport.  Riparian  and  meadow  habitat 
areas  are  particularly  vulnerable,  as  wedand  soils  can  easily  become  compacted  or  displaced  and  stream 
banks  can  become  destabilized  from  vehicular  disturbance  (BLM  1994).  Through  the  use  of  best 
management  practices  (BMPs),  the  BLM  is  dedicated  to  the  management  of  OHV  use  to  protect  high 
risk  and  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 

Knoxville  Recreation  Area 

Knoxville  includes  approximately  17,000  acres  of  steep  and  rocky  terrain,  located  within  the  larger  Putah 
Creek  watershed  and  smaller  sub-watersheds  of  Upper  Putah  Creek  and  Berryessa.  This  recreation  area 
contains  an  abundance  of  creeks,  meadows,  and  springs.  The  major  tributaries  draining  into  Lake 
Berryessa  are  Hunting,  Jericho,  Zim  Zim,  and  Eticuera  Creeks.  With  the  exception  of  Hunting  Creek 
and  a  few  of  its  tributaries,  90  percent  of  the  stream  flow  within  the  area  occurs  during  the  rainy  season. 
Dry  weather  stream  or  base  flows  are  primarily  from  channel  springs  or  where  the  groundwater  table 
elevation  may  intersect  the  stream.  Winter  flows  are  high  in  sediment,  with  concentrations  of 
magnesium,  sodium  bicarbonate,  chlorine,  and  boron  (BLM  1994).  Current  water  quality  ranges  widely 
from  excellent  to  very  poor. 

Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area 

Indian  Valley,  surrounding  the  Indian  Valley  Reservoir,  is  located  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Cache 
Creek  watershed.  The  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  utilizes  flows  from  the  North  Fork  Cache  and  Stanton 
Creeks,  which  enter  from  the  northwest  and  north,  respectively,  as  well  as  other  minor  springs-fed  creeks 
(BLM  1977).  The  4,000  acre  reservoir  was  constructed  in  1976  for  irrigation,  recreation,  and  as  a  source 
of  water  for  Yolo  County  residents.  While  the  majority  of  the  property  directly  adjacent  to  the  reservoir 
is  owned  by  the  state,  BLM  public  lands  surround  the  reservoir  in  several  locations.  In  these  areas,  the 
reservoir  receives  surface  runoff  directly  from  BLM  lands. 

There  is  currently  minimal  water  quality  data  available  for  this  area. 

Cache  Creek  Natural  Area 

The  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  is  a  secluded  and  primitive  area  managed  primarily  for  improved  wildlife 
habitat  and  primitive  recreational  activities.  This  70,000  acre  area  includes  parts  of  the  Putah  and  Cortina 
watersheds,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  area  falling  within  the  Cache  Creek  watershed.  Cache  Creek  is 
closed  to  motor  vehicle  and  intensive  recreational  uses,  and  has  experienced  relatively  little  development 
compared  to  surrounding  watersheds.  This  natural  area  has  a  number  of  streams  flowing  from 
surrounding  reservoirs,  including  the  Clear  Lake,  Indian  River  Reservoir,  and  Davis  Reservoir.  Harley 
Gulch,  and  Cache,  Bear,  Sulphur,  and  Davis  Creeks  all  flow  through  the  natural  area  before  converging 
into  Cache  Creek,  eventually  flowing  into  the  Sacramento  River. 

While  Cache  Creek  is  a  remote  natural  area,  a  legacy  of  mining  has  contributed  significantly  to  water 
quality  degradation.  Sources  of  mercury  entering  the  watershed  include  waste  rock  and  tailings  from 
historic  mercury  mines,  erosion  of  naturally  mercury-enriched  soils,  geothermal  springs,  and  atmospheric 
deposition.  There  are  multiple  inactive  mercury  mines  in  the  Cache  Creek  watershed,  which  affect  water 
quality  within  Harvey  Gulch  and  Sulphur,  Bear,  and  Cache  Creeks  (RWQCB  2004). 
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Mercury  released  into  streams  and  lakes  can  be  transformed  into  methylmercury  in  sediments.  When  in 
this  form,  it  can  become  increasingly  concentrated  in  higher  trophic  levels  of  the  food  web.  For  example, 
high  levels  of  mercury  in  fish  may  lead  to  health  risks  for  wildlife  and  humans.  Cache  Creek  is  a  primary 
source  of  mercury  to  the  Sacramento-S an  Joaquin  Delta  estuary,  and  therefore  lowering  mercury  levels  in 
the  Cache  Creek  watershed  will  assist  in  protecting  human  and  wildlife  health  downstream  in  the  Delta 
(RWQCB  2004). 

Cache  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Sulphur  Creek  and  Harley  Gulch  all  with  in  die  Cache  Creek  Natural 
Management  Area  are  on  die  Clean  Water  Act  303  (d)  List  of  Impaired  Water  Bodies  due  to  elevated 
levels  of  mercury  in  water  and  sediment.  The  SWRCB  and  RWQCB  idendfied  Cache  and  Bear  Creeks  as 
impaired  because  fish  tissue  and  water  from  these  water  bodies  contained  elevated  levels  of  mercury. 
Harley  Gulch  is  impaired  due  to  high  aqueous  concentrations  of  mercury.  The  total  maximum  daily  load 
(TMDL)  encompasses  the  81 -mile  reach  of  Cache  Creek  between  Clear  Lake  Dam  and  die  outflow  of 
Cache  Creek  Settling  Basin,  Bear  Creek  from  its  headwaters  to  its  confluence  with  Cache  Creek,  and  the 
8-mile  length  of  Harley  Gulch. 

Beneficial  uses  within  these  streams  include  domestic  and  municipal  water  supply,  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife,  agriculture  uses,  industrial  uses,  and  recreation,  as  identified  in 
RWQCB  Basin  Plans.  The  beneficial  uses  of  Cache  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  and  Harley  Gulch  that  are  not 
currently  met  due  to  elevated  concentrations  of  mercury  are  safe  fisheries  for  humans  and  wildlife. 
Methylmercury  target  levels  are  set  by  the  TMDL  in  order  to  protect  humans  and  wildlife  that  may  be 
eating  fish  from  these  waterbodies  (RWQCB  2004).  As  a  major  landowner  in  the  Cache  Creek 
watershed,  some  of  the  BLM’s  activities  will  likely  be  regulated  under  the  prescribed  TMDL  for  the 
watershed. 

The  BLM  has  identified  specific  areas  of  concern  for  sediment  production  in  the  area,  including  the 
Thompson  Glade  area  along  Highway  20.  Restoration  is  currently  under  evaluation  for  this  area,  which  is 
a  source  of  sediment  for  the  Bear  Creek  watershed.  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  Road  is  another  source  of 
sediment  because  of  stormwater  culvert  undercutting  along  the  road.  Roadways  and  stream  headcutting 
are  common  sources  of  erosion  and  die  BLM  is  currently  considering  the  possibility  of  restoration  in 
these  areas.  See  Section  3. 2.4.4  for  more  information  on  restoration  activities. 

Construction  of  a  trailhead  within  Cache  Creek  will  be  regulated  under  the  NPDES  for  stormwater 
discharges,  as  construction  of  the  facility  involves  more  than  one  acre  of  disturbance.  This  trailhead 
facility,  which  will  be  the  fourth  in  the  natural  area,  will  be  located  at  Cowboy  Camp  along  Highway  16. 
The  BLM  has  filed  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  the  RWQCB  indicating  that  discharges  resulting  from  the 
construction  project  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  in  the  general  NPDES  permit. 
An  additional  trailhead  (under  one  acre  in  si2e)  is  in  the  planning  stages  for  the  High  Bridge  area  along 
Highway  1 6.  The  BLM  does  not  expect  this  facility  to  require  a  NPDES  permit. 

Cedar  Roughs 

Cedar  Roughs  is  located  two  miles  west  of  Lake  Berryessa,  within  the  Putah  Creek  watershed.  This  area 
contains  an  abundance  of  water  resources  in  the  form  of  creeks,  meadows,  and  springs.  The  major 
tributaries  draining  into  Lake  Berryessa  are  Trout,  Hardin,  and  Maxwell  Creeks. 
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Berryessa  Peak 

Berryessa  Peak  is  a  remote  and  inaccessible  natural  area  that  has  received  little  recreational  impact. 
Located  in  the  Putah  and  Cache  Creek  watersheds,  surface  waters  drain  the  area  eastward  toward  Cache 
Creek  and  westward  toward  Lake  Berryessa.  There  are  no  major  creeks  within  this  area. 

Stometta 

Stometta  is  located  in  the  lowest  reach  of  the  Garcia  River  watershed,  which  drains  approximately  72,000 
acres  of  Southwestern  Mendocino  County.  This  1,132  acre  coastal  area  is  managed  primarily  for  wildlife 
habitat  and  primitive  recreational  activities,  and  encompasses  the  Garcia  Creek  estuary.  Other  important 
water  features  include  Hathaway  Creek,  along  with  numerous  intermittent  streams  and  wedand  areas. 

The  Garcia  River  estuary  is  approximately  80  acres  of  open  water  and  mud  flats  and  150  acres  of  fringe 
and  mixed  vegetation.  It  serves  as  an  important  habitat  for  anadromous  fish,  many  species  of  shore  birds 
and  waterfowl,  and  a  variety  of  wildlife  (Mendocino  1992). 

The  RWQCB  has  identified  three  primary  water  quality  issues  within  the  Garcia  River  watershed, 
including  sedimentation  of  streams,  salmonid  habitat  degradation,  and  high  water  temperatures  (RWQCB 
2005). 

The  Garcia  River  is  listed  under  CWA  303(d)  for  excessive  sediment  and  elevated  temperatures.  The 
Garcia  River  was  identified  as  a  high-priority  water  body  because  of  the  high  level  of  sediments  entering 
the  watershed,  exceeding  the  existing  water  quality  standards  necessary  to  protect  the  watershed’s 
beneficial  uses.  The  CWA  requires  the  establishment  of  a  TMDL  in  order  to  control  impacts  to  the 
beneficial  uses  of  the  watershed.  On  January  3,  2002,  the  Action  Plan  for  the  Garcia  River  Watershed 
TMDL  was  adopted  into  the  RWQCB,  and  the  TMDL  for  excessive  water  temperatures  is  still  under 
evaluation.  As  a  major  landowner  in  the  watershed,  some  of  the  BLM’s  activities  will  likely  be  regulated 
under  the  prescribed  TMDL. 

Beneficial  uses  of  the  Garcia  River  include  commercial  and  sport  fishing,  cold  freshwater  habitat,  wildlife 
management,  migration  of  aquatic  organisms,  spawning,  reproduction  and  early  development,  and 
estuarine  habitat  (RWQCB  2005).  Excessive  sediment  within  the  watershed  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
salmonid  habitat,  and  potential  sources  of  sediment  include  streambank  modification/ destabilisation, 
habitat  modification,  channel  erosion,  riparian  grazing,  OHV  use,  erosion/ siltation,  and  nonpoint 
sources. 

Since  the  Stometta  management  area  is  a  newly  acquired  parcel,  only  a  minimal  amount  of  baseline  water 
quality  data  has  been  collected. 

Geysers 

The  Geysers  is  located  in  the  Russian  River  and  Putah  Creek  watersheds.  The  Russian  River  watershed 
drains  to  the  southwest,  and  includes  Big  Sulfur,  Cobb,  and  Squaw  Creeks.  Anderson,  Gunning,  Harbin, 
and  Big  Canyon  Creeks  drain  toward  Putah  Creek,  which  eventually  flows  into  Lake  Berryessa.  This 
20,000  acre  area  is  managed  primarily  for  geothermal  energy  production  with  limited  recreational  access. 
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Scattered  Tracts 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  includes  numerous  scattered  tracts,  including  the  Grapevine  area.  These  areas 
experience  similar  issues  of  erosion  and  sedimentation.  Grapevine  is  located  in  the  Cortina  and  Stony 
Creek  watersheds. 

Due  to  lack  of  access  for  many  of  the  Scattered  Tracts,  there  is  only  a  minimal  amount  of  baseline  water 
quality  data. 

3. 2. 4. 3  Groundwater 

Due  to  the  remote  and  undeveloped  nature  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  the  BLM  has  not  heavily  relied  on 
the  use  of  groundwater.  At  the  time  of  publication  there  were  two  groundwater  withdrawals  within  the 
Ukiah  planning  area:  one  each  in  Indian  Valley  and  Cow  Mountain.  In  Indian  Valley,  the  Blue  Oak 
Campground  contains  a  nonfunctional  groundwater  withdrawal  currendy  undergoing  maintenance.  This 
well  is  scheduled  to  be  operational  again  by  the  end  of  2005.  The  second  well,  located  in  South  Cow 
Mountain  at  the  Red  Mountain  Campground,  is  newly  installed.  However,  at  the  time  of  publication,  it 
was  not  yet  operational. 

There  are  currently  no  drinking  water  wells  within  Knoxville,  Cache  Creek,  Cedar  Roughs,  Berryessa 
Peak,  Stometta,  Geysers,  or  Scattered  Tracts.  In  those  areas  where  groundwater  wells  will  be  installed  to 
provide  water  to  the  public,  the  BLM  is  required  to  implement  a  wellhead  protection  plan  to  ensure  that 
operations  do  not  impair  groundwater  quality. 

3. 2. 4. 4  Watershed  Restoration 

With  one  watershed  restoration  project  underway  and  a  number  under  consideration,  the  BLM  is  actively 
pursuing  the  goal  of  maintaining  or  improving  water  quality  and  wildlife  habitat  within  the  Ukiah 
planning  area. 

The  BLM  is  currently  conducting  an  ecosystem  restoration  project  within  the  Eightmile  Valley  area  of 
South  Cow  Mountain.  The  objectives  of  this  meadow  rehabilitation  project  are  to  restore  hydrological 
floodplain  function,  provide  wetland  habitat  for  wildlife,  and  re-establish  native  plant  communities 
normally  associated  with  wetlands  and  oak  grasslands.  Since  the  mid- 1800s,  historic  channels  were 
decommissioned  in  order  to  successfully  farm  and  ranch  in  Eight  Mile  Valley.  The  tributaries  that 
formed  the  headwaters  of  Willow  Creek  were  rerouted  to  the  perimeter  of  the  valley  floor,  creating  deep 
gullies.  Due  to  the  lack  of  floodplains  in  the  newly  created  channels,  streambank  incision  has  resulted  in 
the  degradation  of  the  Willow  Creek  headwaters,  releasing  excessive  sediment  into  the  Clear  Lake 
watershed.  The  result  of  the  channel  manipulation  at  Eight  Mile  Valley  has  accelerated  erosion  and  gully 
formation,  creating  excessive  sediment  deposition  and  limiting  the  number  of  months  that  the  creek 
holds  water. 

Other  restoration  activities  within  the  area  include  streambank  rehabilitation  and  native  bunch  grass 
planting  in  the  deer  enclosure  area  across  from  the  old  barn  site  (Spring  2001),  and  streambank 
rehabilitation  near  the  house  site  on  the  eastern  end  of  Eight  Mile  Valley  (Spring  2002).  The  BLM  hopes 
to  reduce  sedimentation  and  provide  additional  habitat  value  by  filling  the  gully  system,  redirecting 
tributaries  into  the  historic  remnant  channel,  and  constructing  a  rock  control  structure  at  the  confluence 
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site  of  both  gullies.  The  project  will  construct  approximately  fifteen  ponds  throughout  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  additional  waterfowl  and  wildlife  habitat.  Native  plants, 
propagated  from  seeds  collected  at  Eight  Mile  Valley,  will  be  planted  throughout  the  site,  while  wet 
meadow  species  will  be  planted  in  areas  most  likely  convert  to  wetlands  (Arriaza  2003). 

An  additional  meadow  restoration  project  is  under  consideration  within  the  Lost  Valley  area  of  South 
Cow  Mountain.  Lost  Valley  is  considered  a  locally  rare  ecosystem,  as  one  of  the  most  pristine  meadows 
in  the  Mayacmas  Mountain  Range.  The  potential  project  would  restore  approximately  fourteen  acres  of 
meadow  through  the  rehabilitation  of  a  headcut  along  the  west  end  of  the  meadow.  The  Lost  Valley 
restoration  project  would  provide  further  wildlife  habitat  and  water  quality  benefits  to  the  region. 

In  order  to  analyze  potential  benefits  from  additional  restoration,  the  BLM  plans  to  conduct  a  watershed 
assessment  study  for  the  Bear  Creek  watershed.  This  study  would  establish  restoration  goals  and 
potential  project  locations  within  Cache  Creek.  In  general,  watershed  restoration  for  water  quality  would 
focus  on  reducing  sediment  load  to  the  watershed,  enhancing  groundwater  infiltration  and  wetland 
habitat,  and  reducing  methylmercury  concentrations. 

For  all  restoration  or  construction  activities,  the  BLM  will  employ  erosion  control  BMPs.  These 
practices  will  reduce  or  eliminate  incidental  sediment  discharge.  Some  of  the  BMPs  include  mulching, 
installation  of  sediment  curtains,  placement  of  hay  bales  and  other  drainage  control  features,  construction 
of  rolling  dips,  and  seasonal  limits  on  operations. 

There  are  currently  no  watershed  restoration  activities  planned  within  the  Knoxville,  Indian  Valley,  Cedar 
Roughs,  Berryessa  Peak,  Stornetta,  Geysers,  or  Scattered  Tracts. 


3.3  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  Ukiah  planning  area  crosses  the  northern  end  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  consisting  mostly  of  rolling  hills 
and  valleys  covered  with  grey-green  chaparral  or  golden  grasslands,  dotted  with  oak  trees  or  occasional 
confers.  While  not  always  dramatic  or  stunning,  the  natural  appearance  of  these  lands  provides  a  scenic 
backdrop  for  both  recreation  and  other  uses  on  BLM,  as  well  as  views  from  many  areas  of  private  land, 
such  as  the  tourist  resports  around  Clear  Lake.  Distinctly  different  from  much  of  the  Ukiah  lands,  the 
recent  Stornetta  Ranch  acquisition  at  Point  Arena  represents  some  of  the  most  dramatic  shoreline  along 
this  stretch  of  the  northern  California  coast,  including  steep  eroding  cliffs  and  enormous  sinkholes 
leading  to  the  sea.  All  together,  the  visual  qualities  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area  create  a  distinct  experience 
for  visitors  and  users  of  the  area. 

3.3.1  Visual  Resources  Management  System 

The  BLM’s  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  system  provides  a  way  to  inventory  and  evaluate  the 
scenic  value  of  an  area’s  visual  resources  in  order  to  determine  appropriate  levels  of  management  (BLM 
1980).  The  system  also  provides  a  way  to  analyze  potential  visual  impacts  and  apply  visual  design 
techniques  to  ensure  that  surface-disturbing  activities  are  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings  or  are 
appropriate  with  the  surrounding  landscape.  When  developments  complement  and  borrow  form,  line, 
color  and  texture  from  existing  landscape  features,  they  minimize  impacts  to  the  characteristic  landscape 
to  retain  the  visual  integrity  of  the  area. 
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The  BLM  uses  the  VRM  system  as  a  framework  to  assess  scenic  values  on  public  lands  and  manage  visual 
impacts  from  activities  and  projects.  Public  lands  are  inventoried  based  on  three  factors: 

•  Relative  levels  of  scenic  quality:  Some  areas  may  have  unusual  or  particularly  outstanding  scenic 
qualities,  while  others,  while  still  visually  pleasing,  are  more  typical  of  other  landscapes  in  the 
region. 

•  Level  of  viewer  sensitivity  to  landscape  changes:  The  highest  viewer  sensitivity  occurs  at  popular 
public  use  areas  such  as  scenic  overlooks,  recreation  sites,  and  trail  and  road  corridors.  Areas 
visible  from  private  residences  also  receive  high  sensitivity  ratings. 

•  Distance  of  an  area  from  points  or  corridors  of  high  viewer  sensitivity:  Even  minor  landscape 
changes  are  very  evident  when  viewed  in  the  foreground  zone,  but  these  changes  become  less 
evident  with  distance. 

Based  on  these  inventory  factors,  VRM  Inventory  Classes  are  assigned  to  different  areas  of  public  land 
and  used  as  a  basis  to  consider  visual  values  in  the  planning  process.  VRM  Management  Classes  are  then 
proposed  for  each  of  the  different  alternatives  to  reflect  specific  proposed  resource  allocation  decisions 
and  management  actions.  VRM  Inventory  Classes  are  considered  “interim”  until  approval  of  the  RMP. 

Each  VRM  class  allows  for  projects  with  differing  degrees  of  contrast  with  the  characteristic  natural 
landscape  elements  of  form,  line,  color,  and  texture.  As  described  below,  the  higher  numbered  classes 
allow  for  projects  with  greater  contrast  to  the  landscape. 

3. 3. 1.1  VRM  Management  Classes 

The  VRM  Management  Classes  have  the  following  established  management  objectives: 

•  Class  1:  The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  preserve  the  landscape’s  existing  character.  This  class 
allows  for  natural  ecological  changes  and  only  very  limited  types  of  management  activities  and 
uses.  Any  contrasts  with  the  natural  landscape  must  be  minimal  and  not  attract  attention. 

•  Class  II:  The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  retain  the  landscape’s  existing  character.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  low.  Management  activities  and  uses  can  be 
seen,  but  should  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  Any  changes  must  repeat  the 
basic  elements  of  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the 
characteristic  landscape. 

•  Class  III:  The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  partially  retain  the  landscape’s  existing  character.  The 
level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  moderate.  Management  activities  and  uses 
may  attract  attention,  but  should  not  dominate  the  view  of  the  casual  observer.  Changes  should 
repeat  the  basic  elements  of  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the  landscape. 

•  Class  IV:  The  objective  of  this  class  is  to  allow  for  management  activities  and  uses  requiring 
major  modifications  to  the  natural  landscape.  The  level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape 
can  be  high.  Management  activities  and  uses  may  dominate  the  view  and  be  a  major  focus  of 
viewer  attention.  However,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  activities 
through  careful  location  and  repeating  the  visual  elements  of  the  landscape. 
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When  projects  or  actions  are  proposed  in  the  planning  area,  a  visual  contrast  rating  is  conducted  to 
ensure  that  diey  are  designed  and  located  to  meet  the  VRM  Management  Class  objectives.  For  example, 
a  project  to  restore  coastal  prairie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  KRNCA  should  borrow  from  the  existing 
size,  shape,  and  texture  of  nearby  natural  openings. 

3.3.2  Affected  Environment 

The  inventory  of  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  field  office  was  conducted  by  a  team  of  consultants  and 
BLM  staff,  who  examined  detailed  topographic  maps  and  maps  that  depicted  BLM  lands  visible  from 
various  key  travel  routes  and  observation  points.  These  detailed  maps,  coupled  with  BLM  staff 
knowledge  of  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  helped  determine  scenic  quality,  sensitivity  level,  and  distance 
zones.  Based  on  these  determinations,  the  team  then  assigned  VRM  Inventory  Classes  to  BLM  lands, 
described  as  follows: 

3. 3. 2. 1  VRM  Inventory  Classes 
Summary  of  VRM  Inventory  Classes 

This  sub-section  provides  a  summary  of  the  interim  VRM  Inventory  Classes  that  have  been  assigned  to 
BLM  lands  throughout  the  Ukiah  planinng  area.  As  indicated  in  Table  3-3,  Class  III  is  assigned  to  the 
majority  of  land  in  the  planning  area  (approximately  221,000  acres),  indicating  that  from  a  visual 
perspective,  these  lands  are  fairly  typical  of  other  nearby  Northern  California  landscapes,  many  of  which 
from  a  national  perspective  would  be  considered  to  be  quite  beautiful. 


Table  3-3:  VRM  Baseline/  Inventory  Classes 


CLASSES 

ACRES 

NOTES 

Class  I 

0 

No  Class  I 

Class  II 

35,342 

Class  III 

220,994 

Class  IV 

9,349 

Near  the  Geysers  and  mining 
operations 

Total 

265,685 

Source:  ED  AW,  2005 


VRM  Inventory  Class  II  is  the  second  most  prevalent  class  within  the  planning  area  (approximately 
35,300  acres)  according  to  this  initial  assessment.  These  lands  have  high  scenic  quality,  high  viewer 
sensitivity,  and  are  seen  by  the  public  while  recreating  or  traveling.  Areas  assigned  to  Class  II  include 
seen  areas  near  Cache  Creek  and  reservoirs  that  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  recreation  (especially 
boating).  Areas  assigned  VRM  Inventory  Class  IV  account  for  approximately  9,300  acres,  including  areas 
that  have  been  visually  disturbed  by  various  activities  such  as  energy  development  (e.g.,  the  Geysers)  and 
mining. 

No  areas  are  assigned  as  VRM  Inventory  Class  I;  however,  specially  designated  areas  such  as  WSAs 
within  the  Field  Office’s  jurisdiction  are  managed  for  visual  resources  as  if  they  were  Class  I. 
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Descriptions  of  VRM  Inventory  Classes  for  Management  Areas 

The  following  include  brief  descriptions  of  the  VRM  Inventory  Classes  for  the  nine  management  areas 
throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Cow  Mountain 

BLM  lands  in  the  Cow  Mountain  area  contain  some  of  the  most  visible  BLM  lands  managed  by  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  people  viewing  them  (Figure  3-3).  However,  the  lands  that 
are  visible  to  the  general  public  are  often  viewed  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  away  or  greater.  Figure 
3-3  depicts  the  BLM  lands  that  are  visible  from  two  significant  travel  routes  (Highway  101  and  Highway 
20)  and  from  the  west  part  of  Clear  Lake.  The  landscape  of  the  Cow  Mountain  area  is  typical  of  the 
region  and  BLM  lands  near  it  have  been  inventoried  as  VRM  Inventory  Class  of  III. 

West  of  Cow  Mountain  and  Ukiah  are  a  number  of  remote,  scattered  BLM  tracts  of  varying  sizes.  These 
tracts  are  fairly  typical  of  the  landscape  near  them,  and  have  been  identified  as  having  an  Inventory  Class 
of  III.  The  far  eastern  portion  of  one  of  the  larger  tracts  of  land  is  within  the  seen  area  of  Highway  101 
(Figure  3-3). 

Knoxville 

All  of  the  BLM  lands  in  the  Knoxville  area  have  been  inventoried  as  VRM  Inventory  Class  of  III.  This  is 
due  to  the  mostly  typical  terrain  and  vegetation  and  the  distance  of  the  majority  of  the  area  from  Lake 
Berryessa  (which  is  the  place  from  which  greatest  number  of  people  view  the  area).  Lands  in  the 
Knoxville  area  that  are  visible  from  Lake  Berryessa  were  identified  by  conducting  a  GIS  seen  area 
analysis.  These  seen  areas  are  depicted  in  Figure  3-4.  Some  parts  of  the  Knoxville  area  provide  scenic 
vistas,  while  other  areas  have  been  damaged  by  recreational  shooting  and/ or  OHV  use.  However,  none 
of  these  areas  are  large  enough  to  warrant  a  VRM  Inventory  classification  higher  or  lower  than  a  Class 
III. 

Indian  Valley 

The  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  was  selected  to  represent  the  visibility  of  BLM  lands  in  the  Indian  Valley 
area  because  it  receives  the  greatest  concentration  of  use.  Although  access  to  the  reservoir  is  difficult,  the 
reservoir  has  two  boat  launches  and  is  used  for  recreation.  The  boat  launch  at  the  south  end  is  accessible 
by  an  unpaved  road  connecting  to  Walker  Ridge  Road;  the  launch  at  the  north  end  is  accessible  via 
Bartlett  Springs  Road.  People  viewing  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  reservoir  are  primarily 
anglers.  BLM  lands  surround  much  of  the  reservoir  beyond  the  immediate  shoreline,  owned  by  the  state 
or  Yolo  County  Flood  Control.  A  GIS  seen  area  analysis  of  BLM  lands  visible  from  the  centerline  of  the 
reservoir  was  conducted  by  modeling  points  every  Wmile  along  the  center  line  of  the  reservoir.  These 
lands  are  depicted  in  Figure  3-5.  The  reservoir  can  also  be  viewed  from  above  from  Walker  Ridge  Road 
and  from  roads  that  branch  off  of  it. 

BLM  lands  viewable  from  the  reservoir  were  previously  identified  as  having  a  VRM  Inventory  Class  of  II 
( Clear  Lake  Resource  Area  Management  Framework  Plan  Update  1984)  because  of  the  fairly  unique  setting  (a 
body  of  water  large  enough  to  boat  on)  for  the  region,  and  because  they  contribute  to  the  reservoir’s 
scenic  character.  BLM  lands  that  are  not  visible  from  the  reservoir  have  been  assigned  a  VRM  Inventory 
Class  of  III. 
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Bear  Valley  is  located  east  of  Indian  Valley  and  Walker  Ridge  (Figure  3-5).  Some  BLM  lands  that  are 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Walker  Ridge  are  visible  from  Bear  Valley.  The  Bear  Valley  Road  was  selected 
to  represent  views  of  BLM  lands  seen  from  Bear  Valley.  To  determine  what  BLM  lands  can  be  seen 
from  Bear  Valley  Road,  a  GIS  seen  area  analysis  was  conducted  by  computer  modeling  points  every  one 
mile  along  Bear  Valley  Road  from  its  turnoff  from  Hwy  16  to  its  terminus  north  of  Indian  Valley 
Reservoir.  As  depicted  in  Figure  3-5,  the  tops  of  side  ridges  on  the  east  side  or  Walker  Ridge  can  be  seen 
from  Bear  Valley  Road. 

Most  of  the  areas  in  this  portion  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area  were  assigned  a  VRM  Inventory  Class  of  III. 
The  area  around  the  Rathburn  Mine  (which  is  not  visible  from  Bear  Valley  Road)  was  assigned  a  VRM 
Inventory  Class  of  IV,  due  to  extensive  alteration  of  the  landscape.  An  area  south  of  the  Rathburn  Mine 
was  also  assigned  a  VRM  Inventory  Class  of  IV,  due  to  disturbance  to  the  landscape  from  several  mines 
of  various  ages.  Parts  of  this  area  are  visible  from  Bear  Valley  Road. 

Cache  Creek  Natural  Area 

The  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  is  a  remote  area  with  high  recreational  value;  the  creek  flows  through  a 
steep-sided  canyon  that  is  inaccessible  or  difficult  to  access  in  many  places,  with  elevations  that  range 
from  600  feet  to  3,200  feet  on  top  of  Brushy  Sky  High.  The  creek  passes  through  large  tracts  of  BLM 
land  and  scattered  tracts  of  state  and  county  lands.  Despite  its  challenging  access,  tins  portion  of  the 
creek  receives  extensive  use  by  whitewater  enthusiasts.  To  depict  views  of  BLM  lands  that  people  on  the 
creek  can  see,  a  seen  area  analysis  was  conducted  by  computer  modeling  points  every  Wmile  along  the 
creek,  from  where  the  upstream  portion  of  the  creek  enters  BLM  lands  to  where  it  leaves  BLM  land 
downstream.  As  depicted  in  Figures  3-4  and  3-5,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  canyon  slopes  can  be 
viewed  from  the  creek. 

Due  to  the  scenic  and  unique  nature  of  the  landscape  that  this  part  of  Cache  Creek  passes  through,  all  of 
the  lands  visible  from  the  creek  were  assigned  to  VRM  Inventory  Class  II;  lands  that  are  not  visible  from 
the  creek  were  assigned  VRM  Inventory  Class  III. 

East  of  Cache  Creek 

These  BLM  lands  are  located  east  of  the  series  of  ridgelines  known  as  Cache  Creek,  Blue,  and  Rocky 
Ridges  (Figure  3-5).  While  these  areas  are  remote  and  not  easily  accessible,  Highway  16  passes  to  the  east 
of  the  ridges  and  people  driving  on  the  highway  can  see  some  of  the  higher  segments.  To  depict  which 
BLM  lands  are  visible  from  Highway  16,  a  seen  area  analysis  was  conducted  by  modeling  points  every 
one  mile  along  the  highway  between  the  point  where  it  intersects  with  Highway  20  and  the  point  where  it 
intersects  with  Road  E-4,  near  the  community  of  Capay.  BLM  lands  along  Blue  Ridge  and  Rocky  Ridge 
can  also  be  seen  from  Highway  16,  but  at  distances  that  range  from  V2  to  5  miles  away.  Most  of  the  lands 
are  typical  of  the  region  and  have  been  assigned  a  VRM  Inventory  Class  of  III. 

Cedar  Roughs 

The  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  is  located  in  a  remote,  hilly  area  west  of  Lake  Berryessa.  A  small  number  of 
scattered  BLM  tracts  to  the  west  are  accessible  by  unpaved  roads  that  connect  with  Pope  Valley  Road 
and  Butts  Canyon  Road.  People  viewing  the  scattered  tracts  are  primarily  traveling  to  Lake  Berryessa, 
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Knoxville  or  Cache  Creek,  while  people  viewing  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  east  are  most  likely 
traveling  along  the  roadways  adjacent  to  Lake  Berryessa,  or  recreating  on  Lake  Berryessa. 

The  portions  of  the  WSA  visible  from  Knoxville  Road  from  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Berryessa 
were  identified  using  GIS  seen  area  analysis  and  are  displayed  in  Figure  3-4.  As  also  depicted  in  Figure  3- 
5,  a  few  tracts  are  adjacent  to  Knoxville  Road,  and  the  majority  of  the  Cedar  Roughs  area  is  within  two  to 
three  miles  of  Knoxville  Road  and  the  lake.  As  previously  described,  Lake  Berryessa  is  a  fairly  unique 
setting  for  the  area  (i.e.,  a  body  of  water  large  enough  to  boat  on),  so  BLM  lands  in  the  WSA  visible  from 
Lake  Berryessa  were  assigned  to  VRM  Inventory  Class  II.  All  other  areas  were  assigned  VRM  Inventory 
Class  III,  with  the  exception  of  the  western-most  tracts,  along  the  border  of  Napa  and  Lake  Counties. 
These  tracts  contain  mercury  mines  and  have  consequently  been  disturbed  to  die  point  that  diey  were 
assigned  VRM  Inventory  Class  IV. 

Berryessa  Peak 

Berryessa  Peak  is  a  prominent  topographic  feature.  The  peak  is  remote  and  has  no  major  roadway 
access.  Parts  of  the  BLM  lands  on  the  western  side  of  the  peak  and  nearby  ridges  are  visible  from  Lake 
Berryessa  and  the  roads  that  are  adjacent  to  the  lake.  A  seen  area  analysis  of  BLM  lands  visible  from  die 
roads  that  are  adjacent  to  the  lake  was  conducted  by  modeling  points  every  VTmile  along  the  lakeside 
roadways.  These  lands  are  identified  in  Figure  3-4.  Although  these  visible  BLM  lands  are  approximately 
three  to  five  miles  away  from  the  lake,  they  help  define  the  Lake  Berryessa  basin  and  can  be  viewed  by 
people  recreating  on  the  lake,  residents,  and  people  driving  the  roads  that  follow  the  lake  shore.  BLM 
lands  visible  from  Lake  Berryessa  were  assigned  to  VRM  Inventory  Class  II;  the  remaining  lands  were 
assigned  Class  III. 

Stornetta 

The  Stornetta  tract  is  located  in  an  area  that  is  easily  accessible  and  visible  to  the  general  public  driving 
along  Highway  1  and  Lighthouse  Road  (Figure  3-6).  The  eastern,  inland  part  of  the  tract  is  currently 
being  managed  as  a  cattle  ranch  and  has  an  appearance  typical  of  agricultural  uses  along  this  portion  of 
the  northern  California  coastline.  This  area  was  assigned  to  VRM  Inventory  Class  III.  The  rest  of  the 
tract  is  less  developed  and  has  a  strong  visual  and  physical  connection  of  the  coast.  It  is  typical  of  the 
magnificent  coastline  along  this  portion  of  the  northern  California  coast  and  was  assigned  VRM 
Inventory  Class  II. 

The  Geysers 

The  Geysers  area  has  received  extensive  alteration  due  to  activities  related  to  energy  production.  BLM 
lands  in  this  area  that  have  been  altered  have  been  assigned  to  VRM  Inventory  Class  IV  (Figure  3-6). 
Other  BLM  lands  in  this  area  that  are  removed  from  the  energy  production  areas  have  been  assigned  to 
Class  III. 

Scattered  Tracts 

BLM  lands  located  in  the  Grapevine  area  are  generally  situated  along  the  tops  of  several  north-south 
running  ridges.  The  area  is  very  remote  and  can  be  accessed  by  several  roads  such  as  the  Sites-Lodoga 
Road  and  the  Lodoga-Stonyford  Road.  The  East  Park  Reservoir  is  located  in  the  center  of  this  area  and 
was  selected  to  represent  public  views  of  BLM  lands  in  the  general  Grapevine  area.  The  reservoir  is 
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accessible  by  road  and  receives  use  from  anglers  and  boaters.  People  using  the  reservoir  have  views  of 
adjacent  (mosdy  non-BLM)  lands  on  the  reservoir  shoreline  and  hillsides  that  run  east  and  west  of  the 
reservoir.  One  BLM  tract  is  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  and  others  five  to  six  miles  away  are  visible  from 
the  reservoir.  To  determine  which  BLM  lands  are  visible  from  the  reservoir,  a  seen  area  analysis  was 
conducted  for  along  the  centerline  of  the  reservoir.  Lands  visible  from  points  every  lA-mile  along  the 
center  of  the  reservoir  were  identified  by  GIS  analysis  and  are  depicted  in  Figure  3-5. 

With  the  exception  of  a  BLM  tract  of  land  that  is  adjacent  to  the  reservoir,  all  of  the  BLM  lands  in  this 
area  were  assigned  to  VRM  Inventory  Class  III,  due  to  typical  terrain  and  vegetation,  the  distance  of  the 
lands  from  the  Grapevine  areas  main  viewing  location  (the  reservoir)  and  the  relatively  low  visitation  of 
die  reservoir  by  recreationists.  The  BLM  tract  that  is  located  adjacent  to  the  northeast  shore  of  the 
reservoir  and  contains  shoreline  that  can  be  seen  close  up  by  reservoir  recreationists  was  assigned  VRM 
Inventory  Class  II. 

The  Scattered  Tracts  are  remote  tracts  of  BLM  land  in  areas  that  are  either  not  seen  by  the  general  public 
or  are  seen  by  very  few  people.  These  tracts  are  typical  of  the  landscape  near  them  and  have  been 
assigned  VRM  Inventory  Class  III. 

3. 3. 2. 2  Existing  VRM  Managed  Classes 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  assigned  VRM  Management  Classes  in  several  previous  plans  and  other 
environmental  documents  to  three  areas:  Indian  Valley,  Berryessa,  and  the  Geysers.  In  addition,  BLM 
manages  Wilderness  Study  Areas  as  VRM  Class  I. 

Indian  Valley 

Lands  within  view  of  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  are  currently  designated  VRM  Classes  of  II  and  III  (Figure 
3-5). 

Berryessa 

Rocky  Ridge  is  currently  designated  as  VRM  Class  III. 

Cedar  Roughs  WSA 

The  Cedar  Roughs  area  is  a  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA),  and  as  such,  the  entire  area  is  specifically 
managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  I  objectives. 

Cache  Creek  WSA 

The  Cache  Creek  WSA  is  managed  by  policy  to  meet  VRM  Class  I  guidelines.  The  remainder  of  the 
Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  has  not  been  assigned  any  VRM  Management  Classifications,  but  it  is 
unofficially  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  to  protect  a  number  of  resources,  including  visual 
resources. 
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The  Geysers 

Areas  near  the  Geysers  were  assigned  VRM  Classes  III  and  IV  as  part  of  several  previous  studies 
conducted  in  the  area. 

3.4  AQUATIC  ECOSYSTEMS  AND  FISHERIES 

3.4.1  Introduction 

This  section  describes  the  existing  aquatic  ecosystem  characteristics  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning 
area.  While  much  of  the  area  is  fairly  dry,  diere  are  still  many  important  areas  of  river,  riparian,  and 
wedand  habitat,  and  many  fish  and  odier  species  that  rely  on  them,  including  threatened  salmon  and 
steelhead  species. 

3.4.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  provide  habitat  for  die  following  federally  listed  Pacific  salmonids: 

•  Central  California  coast  coho  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  kisutch );  listed  under  the  ESA  as  threatened 
(61  FR  56138;  October  31,  1996).  Designated  critical  habitat  includes  accessible  reaches  from 
Punta  Gorda,  south  to  the  San  Lorenzo  River  in  central  California,  and  includes  the  Garcia  River 
and  Russian  River. 

•  California  coastal  chinook  salmon  (0.  tshanytscha)-,  listed  under  the  ESA  as  threatened  (64  FR 
50394;  September  16,  1999).  Designated  critical  habitat  (65  FR  7764;  February  16,  2000)  was 
withdrawn  in  2002. 

•  Central  California  coast  steelhead  (O.  mykiss  irideus)-,  listed  under  the  ESA  as  threatened  (62  FR 
43937;  August  18,  1997).  Designated  critical  habitat  (65  FR  7764)  was  withdrawn  in  2002. 

•  Northern  California  coast  steelhead  (O.  mykiss  irideus ):  listed  under  the  ESA  as  threatened  (65  FR 
36074;  June  7,  2000).  No  critical  habitat  is  currently  designated. 

Section  7  of  the  ESA  requires  BLM  to  consult  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  for 
any  discretionary  federal  action  which  may  adversely  affect  the  above  federally  listed  Pacific  salmonids  or 
designated  critical  habitat.  Furthermore,  Section  7  directs  the  BLM  to  carry  out  conservation  programs 
to  aid  in  the  protection  and  recovery  of  these  species. 

In  addition  to  critical  habitat  designations  for  listed  Pacific  salmonids,  Essential  Fish  Habitat  (EFH) 
provisions  of  the  Magnuson-Stevens  Act  (MSA,  as  amended  1996)  require  heightened  consideration  of 
habitat  for  commercial  species  in  resource  management  decisions,  including  EFH  for  California  coastal 
chinook  salmon.  EFH  is  defined  in  Section  3  of  the  MSA  as  “those  waters  and  substrates  necessary  to 
fish  for  spawning,  breeding,  feeding,  or  growth  to  maturity.”  NOAA  Fisheries  interprets  EFH  to  include 
aquatic  areas  and  their  associated  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties  used  by  fish  that  are 
necessary  to  support  a  sustainable  Fishery  and  the  contribution  of  the  managed  species  to  a  healthy 
ecosystem.  Freshwater  EFH  for  Pacific  salmonids  includes  all  those  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  wetlands,  and 
other  water  bodies  currently,  or  historically,  accessible  to  salmon  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
California,  except  areas  upstream  of  certain  impassable  man-made  barriers,  and  long-standing  impassable 
natural  barriers.  The  MSA  and  its  implementing  regulations  at  50  CFR  600.920  require  that  before  a 
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federal  agency  may  authorize,  fund  or  carry  out  any  action  that  may  adversely  effect  EFH,  it  must  consult 
with  NOAA  Fisheries.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  contains  EFH  for  chinook  salmon. 

3.4.3  Existing  Conditions 

Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  provide  fisheries  habitat  in  the  form  of  approximately  250  miles  of  creeks,  many 
of  which  are  ephemeral.  Some  of  the  major  perennial  streams  include  36.5  miles  of  Cache  Creek,  12.7 
miles  of  North  Fork  Cache  Creek,  11.7  miles  of  Bear  Creek,  16  miles  of  Scott’s  Creek,  0.5  miles  of  Garcia 
River,  1.5  miles  of  Hathaway  Creek  (tributary  of  Garcia  River)  as  well  as  several  miles  of  scattered  smaller 
ephemeral  streams  that  provide  seasonal  fisheries  habitat.  Several  reservoirs  and  small  ponds  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  and  provide  both  warm  and  cold  water  fisheries. 

Aquatic  species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  which  are  known  to  occur  or  have  the  potential  to 
occur  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  include: 

•  Chinook,  king  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  tshanytscha  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  Coho,  silver  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  kisutch  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  Steelhead  ( Oncorhynchus  mykiss  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  Tidewater  goby  (E uyclogobius  newberri-  -  Federally  Endangered) 

Three  listed  anadromous  fish  are  found  within  the  Russian  River  and  may  include  habitat  on  public  lands 
or  be  impacted  by  activities  on  the  public  lands  of  Cow  Mountain  and  Geysers  management  units.  These 
species  include  the  federally-threatened  central  California  coast  coho  salmon,  the  federally-endangered 
California  coastal  chinook  salmon,  and  the  federally-threatened  central  California  coast  steelhead. 
Available  historical  data  and  most  recent  published  data  for  all  three  species  are  summarized  by  NMFS 
status  review  update  (NOAA  Fisheries  Southwest  Fisheries  Science  Center  2003). 

The  Sacramento  perch  ( Archoplites  interruptus)  has  been  documented  in  Clear  Lake  and  may  occur  in  the 
channel  area  above  Cache  Creek  Dam.  This  species  is  currently  classified  as  a  CDFG  Species  of  Special 
Concern  and  is  possibly  extirpated  from  the  majority  of  its  historical  range,  including  Clear  Lake. 
Additionally,  Clear  Lake  hitch  ( "Lavinia  exilicauda  chi)  is  a  CDFG  Species  of  Special  Concern  and  known  to 
occur  within  Clear  Lake. 

3.4.4  Management  Units 

Cache  Creek 

Cache  Creek  (below  Cache  Creek  Dam)  and  Bear  Creek  include  warm  water  species  such  as  catfish, 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  several  non-game  species  such  as  carp,  California  roach,- northern 
pikeminnow,  hardhead,  and  Sacramento  sucker.  Streams  such  as  Scotts  Creek,  Benmore  Creek,  Willow 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  McClure  Creek,  and  Sulfur  Creek  as  well  as  several  actively  managed  ponds  provide 
fisheries  habitat.  No  special  status  fish  species  are  known  to  occur  within  the  Cache  Creek  management 
unit. 
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Cow  Mountain 

The  Russian  River  Drainage  (west  slope  of  Cow  Mountain)  is  an  anadromous  watershed  containing  the 
central  California  coast  coho  salmon  ESU,  central  California  steelhead  ESU,  and  the  California  coastal 
chinook  salmon  ESU,  all  of  which  are  federally  listed.  Most  creeks  and  streams  in  diis  Mediterranean 
climate  are  intermittent  due  to  the  long  hot  summers  with  litde  or  no  summer  precipitation.  Flows  may 
begin  in  November  and  December  and  drying  occurs  in  May,  June,  or  July.  All  accessible  reaches  are 
designated  as  critical  habitat.  Chinook  salmon  are  found  in  the  main  stem  of  the  Russian  River  but  are 
not  found  in  the  tributaries  (including  Morrison  Creek).  There  are  currently  no  coho  salmon  within  the 
Cow  Mountain  geographic  zone.  Dry  Creek  (Sonoma  County)  is  the  northern  most  known  documented 
presence  in  the  last  15  years  (Daugherty  pers.  comm.  2004). 

Knoxville  Recreation  Area 

There  are  no  threatened  or  endangered  fish  species  known  to  occur  on  public  lands  within  the  Knoxville 
Recreation  Area.  Recreational  fisheries  habitat  occurs  in  Hunting  Creek,  Cement  Creek,  J ericho  Creek, 
Pocock  Creek,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Hole  Creek  and  includes  brown  trout,  rainbow  trout,  bass,  catfish,  and 
bluegill. 

Cedar  Roughs 

There  are  no  threatened  or  endangered  fish  species  known  to  occur  on  public  lands  within  the  Cedar 
Roughs  management  unit.  Recreational  fisheries  habitat  occurs  in  Trout  Creek  and  Hardin  Creek  and 
includes  brown  trout,  rainbow  trout,  bass,  and  bluegill. 

Indian  Valiev 

The  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  is  primarily  surrounded  by  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  and  a  few  scattered 
Ukiah  Field  office  lands  are  located  on  the  southwest  portion  of  Clear  Lake.  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  and 
Clear  Lake  provide  both  cold  and  warm  water  fisheries.  The  North  Fork  Cache  Creek  includes  cold 
water  fisheries  such  as  brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout,  along  with  several  non-game  species.  Additional 
fisheries  habitat  is  located  within  Hunting  Creek,  J  ericho  Creek,  Hole  Creek,  Cedar  Creek,  Pocock  Creek, 
and  Cement  Creek.  Current  fish  populations  are  unknown  but  baseline  fisheries  surveys  are  planned  for 
Hunting  Creek,  Jericho  Creek  and  Hole  Creek. 

Berryessa  Peak 

There  are  no  threatened  or  endangered  fish  species  known  to  occur  on  public  lands  within  the  Berryessa 
Peak  management  unit.  The  southern  end  of  this  management  unit  includes  portions  of  Lake  Berryessa 
which  contains  cold  (trout)  and  warm  water  (bass,  catfish,  bluegill)  fisheries. 

Geysers 

Spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  the  federally  threatened  central  California  coast  steelhead  occurs  within 
1.5  miles  of  the  Geysers  unit  in  Squaw  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Big  Sulfur  Creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Russian  River  (CNDDB  2005).  The  upper  reaches  of  Big  Sulfur  Creek  are  located  on  BLM  land  within 
the  Geysers  management  unit. 
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Scattered  tracts 

There  are  no  threatened  or  endangered  fish  species  known  to  occur  on  public  lands  within  the  Scattered 
Tracts. 

Stometta 

The  Garcia  River  populations  of  chinook  salmon  ( Oncorhjnchus  tshawytscha  —  now  extirpated)  and  coho 
salmon  (now  remnant)  once  contributed  to  a  local  sport  and  commercial  trolling  fishery.  The  Garcia 
River  remains  a  strong  producer  of  California  coast  steelhead  and  sport  fishing  on  the  river  is  still  a 
contributor  to  the  local  economy.  As  the  river  continues  to  progress  in  its  recovery  following  the 
implementation  of  the  Garcia  River  Watershed  Enhancement  Plan  (Monschke  and  Caldon  1992), 
production  of  viable  steelhead  smolts  is  expected  to  occur  and  restoration  of  coho  salmon  may  prove 
feasible  within  a  decade  in  some  parts  of  the  basin. 

3.4.5  Species  Accounts 

Coho  Salmon  (Oncorhvnchus  kisutch) 

General  life  history  information  and  biological  requirements  of  central  California  coast  coho  salmon  have 
been  described  in  various  documents  (Shapovalov  1954,  Hassler  1987,  Sandercock  1991,  Weitkamp  et  al 
1995)  as  well  as  NMFS’  final  rule  listing  for  the  species  (May  6,  1997,  62  FR  24588).  Adult  coho  salmon 
typically  enter  rivers  between  September  and  February  with  spawning  occurring  primarily  from 
November  to  January  (Hassler  1987),  but  occasionally  as  late  as  February  or  March  (Weitkamp  et  al 
1995).  Coho  salmon  eggs  incubate  for  35-50  days  between  November  and  March.  Successful  incubation 
depends  on  several  factors  including  dissolved  oxygen  levels,  temperature,  substrate  srie,  amount  of  fine 
sediment,  and  water  velocity.  Fry  start  emerging  from  the  gravel  two  to  three  weeks  after  hatching  and 
move  into  shallow  areas  with  vegetative  or  other  cover.  As  fry  grow  larger,  they  disperse  up  or 
downstream.  In  summer,  coho  salmon  fry  prefer  pools  or  other  slower  velocity  areas  such  as  alcoves, 
with  woody  debris  or  overhanging  vegetation.  Juvenile  coho  salmon  over-winter  in  slow  water  habitat 
with  cover  as  well.  Juveniles  may  rear  in  fresh  water  for  up  to  15  months  then  migrate  to  the  ocean  as 
“smolts”  from  March  to  June  (Weitkamp  et  al  1995). 

In  preparation  for  their  entry  into  a  saline  environment,  juvenile  salmon  undergo  physiological 
transformations  known  as  smoltification  to  adapt  them  for  their  transition  to  salt  water.  Coho  salmon 
adults  typically  spend  two  years  in  the  ocean  before  returning  to  their  natal  streams  to  spawn  as  three- 
year  olds. 

All  coho  salmon  stocks  between  Punta  Gorda  and  Cape  Blanco  are  depressed  relative  to  past  abundance, 
but  there  are  limited  data  available  to  assess  specific  population  numbers  and  trends.  The  decline  of 
coho  salmon  is  not  the  result  of  one  single  factor,  but  rather  a  number  of  natural  and  anthropogenic 
factors  that  include  dam  construction,  instream  flow  alterations,  and  land  use  activities  coupled  with  large 
flood  events,  fish  harvest,  and  hatchery  effects. 

Chinook  Salmon  (Oncorhvnchus  tshawvtscha) 

Chinook  salmon  mature  between  2  and  6+  years  of  age  (Myers  et  al  1998).  Fall-run  chinook  salmon 
enter  freshwater  at  an  advanced  stage  of  maturity,  move  rapidly  to  their  spawning  areas  on  the  mainstem 
or  lower  tributaries  of  the  rivers,  and  spawn  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  freshwater  entry  (Healey 
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1991).  Post-emergent  fry  seek  out  shallow,  near-shore  areas  with  slow  current  and  good  cover,  and  begin 
feeding  on  small  terrestrial  and  aquatic  insects  and  aquatic  crustaceans.  The  optimum  temperature  range 
for  rearing  chinook  salmon  fry  is  50°F  to  55°F  (Rich  1997,  Seymour  1956)  and  for  fingerlings  is  55°F  to 
60°F  (Rich  1997).  In  preparation  for  their  entry  into  a  saline  environment,  juvenile  salmon  undergo 
smoltification.  Chinook  salmon  addressed  in  this  document  exhibit  an  ocean-type  life  history,  and  smolts 
out-migrate  predominantly  as  subyearlings,  generally  during  April  through  July.  Chinook  salmon  spend 
between  2  and  5  years  in  the  ocean  (Bell  1991,  Healey  1991),  before  returning  to  freshwater  to  spawn. 
Some  chinook  salmon  return  from  the  ocean  to  spawn  one  or  more  years  before  full-sized  adults  return, 
and  are  referred  to  as  jacks  (males)  and  jills  (females). 

Chinook  salmon  within  the  Russian  River  drainage  system  are  considered  to  be  at  a  high  risk  of 
extirpation  (Nehlsen  et  al  1991)  and  some  researchers  believe  that  Russian  River  natives  have  been 
extirpated  (NOAA  Fisheries  Southwest  Fisheries  Science  Center  2003).  Majority  of  current  populations 
are  probably  from  imported  hatchery  stocks. 

Steelhead  ( Oncorhvnchus  my  kiss) 

Win  ter- run  steelhead  enter  fresh  water  between  November  and  April  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  (Busby  et 
al  1996,  Nickelson  et  al  1992),  migrate  to  spawning  areas,  and  then  spawn,  generally  in  April  and  May 
(Barnhart  1986).  Some  adults,  however,  do  not  enter  some  coastal  streams  until  spring,  just  before 
spawning  (Meehan  1991).  Summer  steelhead  enter  freshwater  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  hold  in 
the  mainstem  river  and  large  tributaries,  and  then  spawn  in  fall.  Steelhead  require  a  minimum  depth  of 
0.18  m  and  a  maximum  velocity  of  2.44  m/ s  for  active  upstream  migration  (Smith  1973).  Spawning  and 
initial  rearing  of  juvenile  steelhead  generally  take  place  in  small,  moderate-gradient  (generally  3-5  percent) 
tributary  streams  (Nickelson  et  al  1992).  Summer  rearing  takes  place  primarily  in  die  faster  parts  of 
pools,  although  young-of-the-year  are  abundant  in  glides  and  riffles.  Winter  rearing  occurs  more 
uniformly  at  lower  densities  across  a  wide  range  of  fast  and  slow  habitat  types. 

Productive  steelhead  habitat  is  characterized  by  complexity,  primarily  in  the  form  of  large  and  small 
wood.  Some  older  juveniles  move  downstream  to  rear  in  larger  tributaries  and  mainstem  rivers 
(Nickelson  et  al  1992).  Steelhead  prefer  water  temperatures  ranging  from  13-15°C  (Reeves  et  al  1987). 
Juveniles  live  in  freshwater  from  one  to  four  years  (usually  two  years  in  the  California  ESU),  then  smolt 
and  migrate  to  the  ocean  in  March  and  April  (Barnhart  1986).  Winter  steelhead  populations  generally 
smolt  after  two  years  in  fresh  water  (Busby  et  al  1996). 

The  Russian  River  is  the  largest  system  and  probably  originally  supported  the  largest  steelhead  population 
(winter  run)  within  the  Central  California  Coast  ESU.  Recent  data  suggests  that  abundance  of  this 
species  has  declined  seven-fold  since  the  mid-1960s  and  continues  to  be  reduced  in  size.  The  Garcia 
River  is  included  within  the  Northern  California  Coast  ESU. 

3.4.6  Management  Issues/Practices 

Current  habitat  management  practices  are  primarily  passive  and  focus  on  maintaining  the  current  fish 
populations  by  preventing  impacts  from  user-related  causes  (i.e.,  fishing  access,  OHV-use,  trail  creation, 
pollution,  disturbance)  and  avoiding  or  minimizing  impacts  to  fisheries  when  conducting  any  project 
work,  including  habitat  restoration  (See  Vegetation  Section  for  more  details  on  riparian  restoration  areas). 
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Restoration  and  enhancement  of  game  fisheries  habitat  is  being  considered  for  several  areas  including 
Cow  Mountain,  Knoxville,  Cache  Creek,  and  Cedar  Roughs,  Management  practices  include  removal  of 
non-native  vegetation  such  as  saltcedar  on  Bear  Creek,  riparian  restoration  which  may  increase  the 
amount  of  streamside  shade  thereby  reducing  water  temperatures,  and  the  continued  stocking  and/or. 
introduction  of  non-native  game  fish  into  scattered  ponds  located  within  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  many 
of  which  have  been  stocked  continuously  over  many  decades. 


3.5  WILDLIFE 

3.5.1  Introduction 

This  section  describes  the  special-status  wildlife  species  found  within  die  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning 
area,  and  current  wildlife  management  issues  affecting  the  area.  The  section  does  not  represent  an 
exhaustive  species  list,  but  instead  highlights  species  of  special  concern. 

3.5.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

All  BLM  actions  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  Clean  Water 
Act,  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  and  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements  set  forth  under 
Section  7  of  die  Endangered  Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1536  (c)).  The  1994  Nordiwest  Forest  Plan 
amended  all  federal  land  use  plans  which  were  located  within  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl.  The 
Plan,  established  land  allocations  and  standards/ guidelines  for  management  of  habitat  for  late- 
successional  and  old-growth  related  forest  species  within  the  range  of  the  owl.  The  western  portion  of 
tire  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  within  die  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owl.  Additionally,  Executive  Order 
13186  (January  11,  2001)  requires  that  any  project  with  federal  involvement  address  impacts  of  federal 
actions  on  migratory  birds  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  conservation  of  migratory  bird  populations. 
This  Order  further  requires  federal  agencies  to  work  with  the  USFWS  to  develop  a  memorandum  of 
understanding. 

3.5.3  Existing  Conditions/Species 

Special-status  species  include  species  which  are  federally-listed,  proposed,  candidate,  or  BLM  Sensitive 
Species.  Species  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  which  are  known  to  occur  or  have  the  potential  to 
occur  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  include: 

•  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver  [Aplodontia  rufa  nigra  -  Federally  Endangered) 

•  Bald  eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  -  Federally  Threatened,  Federally  Proposed  for  Delisting) 

•  Northern  spotted  owl  (Strix  occidentals  caurina  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  Brown  pelican  (. Pelecanus  occidentals  -  Federally  Endangered) 

•  Western  snowy  plover  ( Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  Marbled  murrelet  ( Brachyramphus  marmoratus  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  California  red-legged  frog  (R ana  aurora  draytonii  -  Federally  Threatened) 

•  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly  (Speyeria  yerene  behrensii  -  Federally  Endangered) 

•  Valley  elderberry  longhorn  beetle  (Desmocerus  califomicus  dimorphys  -  Federally  Threatened) 
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BLM  Sensitive  Species  known  to  occur  or  potentially  occur: 

•  Townsend’s  Western  big-eared  bat  (Plecotus  townsendii) 

•  Pallid  bat  ( Antro^ous pallidus ) 

•  Fringed  myotis  bat  (Myotis  thysanodes ) 

•  Long-eared  myotis  bat  ( Myotis  evotis ) 

•  Yuma  myotis  bat  ( Myotis yumanensis ) 

•  Burrowing  owl  ( Athene  cunicularia) 

•  St.  Helena  mountain  kingsnake  (Lampropeltis  %onata  %onata) 

•  Foothill  yellow-legged  frog  (Rana  boylii) 

A  total  of  58  special  status  wildlife  species,  including  13  federally  threatened  or  endangered,  seven  state 
endangered  or  threatened,  and  nine  BLM  Sensitive  species  are  found  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
planning  area,  and  are  listed  in  Table  3-4.  This  table  also  includes  several  species  not  known  to  occur  on 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  but  must  be  addressed  by  the  plan  due  to  their  federal  status,  proximity  to 
neighboring  populations,  historic  occurrence,  and/ or  presence  of  suitable  habitat.  Species  names  in  the 
table  in  bold  type  indicate  known  presence  in  the  project  area. 
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Table  3-4:  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  Within  the  Ukiah  Planning  Area 


SPECIES/STATUS1 

PREFERRED  HABITAT 

UKIAH  FIELD  OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT 

UNITS* 

INVERTEBRATES 

uesmocerus  califomicus  dimorphus 

Valley  Elderberry  Longhorn  Beede 

Federal:  Threatened 

Central  Valley.  Requires  elderberry  shrubs  for  breeding. 
Occurs  only  in  the  central  valley  of  California,  in 
association  with  blue  elderberry  {Sambucus  mexicana). 

Prefers  to  lay  eggs  in  elderberries  2-8  inches  in  diameter; 
some  preference  shown  for  “stressed”  elderberries. 

Observed  in  areas  adjacent  to  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

CM,  ST,  BE 

Speyeria  serene  behrensii 

Behren’s  Silverspot  Butterfly 

Federal:  Endangered 

Behren’s  silverspot  butterflies  were  known  only  from 

coastal  terrace  prairies  between  the  Russian  and  Garcia 
Rivers.  These  prairies  are  typically  early  successional 
habitats,  most  of  which  have  been  impacted  by  grazing, 
fire  suppression  exotic  vegetation  and  other  human 
activities.  The  host  plant  for  this  butterfly  is  the  Early 

Blue  Violet  (1 ■/iola  adunca).  The  flight  period  for  adults  is 
mid  summer.  Caterpillars  overwinter  shordy  after 
hatching. 

This  species  in  presently  known  from 

one  or  a  few  small  populations  near 
Point  Arena.  The  Stornetta  property 
contains  habitat  for  this  species. 

SN 

Danaus  plexippus 

Monarch  Butterfly 

Winter  Roost  Sites  are  Protected 

Winter  roost  sites  extend  along  the  coast  from  northern 
Mendocino  to  Baja  California,  Mexico. 

Roosts  located  in  wind-protected  tree  groves  (eucalyptus, 
Monterey  pine,  cypress),  with  nectar  and  water  sources 
nearby. 

The  CNDDB  fists  three  sites  near 
Gualala  just  south  of  Point  Arena. 

No  winter  roosts  are  known  from  the 
Stornetta  property. 

SN 

Paracoenia  calida 

Wilbur  Springs  Shore  Fly 

Inhabits  all  but  the  hottest  portion  of  the  hot  spring 

effluent;  water  temp  2-4  °C. 

Endemic  to  Wilbur  Hot  Springs, 

Colusa  County,  just  outside  of  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands. 

CC,  IC 

FISH 

A.rchoplites  interrupts 

Sacramento  Perch 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Historically  found  in  sloughs,  slow-moving  rivers  and 

lakes  of  the  central  valley.  Known  to  occur  in  Clear  Lake. 
Prefer  warm  water.  Aquatic  vegetation  is  essential  for 
young.  Tolerate  wide  range  of  physico-chemical  water 
conditions. 

The  Sacramento  perch  is  known  to 
occur  in  Clear  Lake  and  likely  occurs 
in  the  channel  area  above  Cache 

Creek  Dam.  It  is  possible  that  this 
species  occurs  in  Cache  Creek  by 
passing  through  the  dam,  but  it  has 
not  been  documented. 

CC 
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Eucyclogobius  newberryi 

Tidewater  Goby 

Federal:  Endangered 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Brackish  water  habitats  along  the  California  coast  from 
Agua  Hedionda  Lagoon,  San  Diego  County  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Smith  River. 

Found  in  shallow  lagoons  and  lower  stream  reaches,  they 
need  fairly  still  but  not  stagnant  water  and  high  oxygen 
levels. 

Known  historically  from  Lagoon 

Creek  (Hunter’s  Lagoon)  on  private 
property  just  north  of  the  Stornetta 
Ranch.  Not  reported  form  the  Garcia 
River. 

SN 

Hysterocarpus  traski  porno 

Russian  River  Tule  Perch 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Low  elevation  streams  of  the  Russian  River  system. 

Require  clear,  flowing  water  with  abundant  cover.  They 
also  require  deep  (>  1  m)  pool  habitat. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands. 

CM,  GY,  SN 

Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha 

Pink  Salmon 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Most  spawn  in  intertidal  or  lower  reaches  of  streams  and 
rivers  in  Sept  and  Oct.  north  of  California.  Now 
exceedingly  rare  in  California.  Runs  are  characterized  by 
"’even”  and  “odd”  year  returns.  Most  historical  California 
records  were  in  odd-numbered  years.  Adults  wander 
widely  at  sea,  spawning  individuals  may  be  Vagrants’  from 
northern  populations. 

This  species  was  found  in  small 
numbers  in  the  Garcia  and  Russian 
Rivers  potentially  as  late  as  the  1950’s. 
However,  little  data  exists  on 
historical  and  recent  distribution. 

SN 

Oncorhynchus  kisutch 

Coho  Salmon  -  Central  California  ESU 

Federal:  Threatened 

Critical  Habitat:  Garcia  and  Russian  Rivers 
State:  Endangered 

Federal  listing  applies  to  populations  between  Punta 

Gorda  and  San  Lorenzo  River.  State  listing  applies  to 
populations  south  of  Punta  Gorda. 

Require  beds  of  loose,  silt-free,  coarse  gravel  for 
spawning.  Also  need  cover,  cool  water  and  sufficient 
dissolved  oxygen. 

The  Russian  and  Garcia  Rivers  are 

considered  critical  habitat  for  this 
species. 

SN,  CM 

Oncorhynchus  my  kiss  irideus 

Steelhead-Central  California  Coast  ESU 

Federal:  Threatened 

From  Russian  River,  south  to  Soquel  Creek  and  to,  but 
not  including,  Pajaro  River.  Also  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pablo  Bay  basins. 

CM 

Oncorhynchus  my  kiss  irideus 

Steelhead-Northern  California  ESU 

Federal:  Threatened 

Coastal  basins  from  Redwood  Creek  south  to  the  Gualala 
River,  inclusive.  Does  not  include  summer-run  steelhead. 

The  Garcia  River  hosts  a  significant 

run  of  this  fish  that  provides 
recreational  fishing. 

SN 

Oncorhynchus  my  kiss  irideus 

Summer- Run  Steelhead  Trout 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Northern  California  coastal  streams  south  to  Middle  Fork 
Eel  River.  Within  range  of  Klamath  Mtns.  province  ESU 
and  Northern  California  ESU. 

Cool,  swift,  shallow  water  and  clean  loose  gravel  for 
spawning,  and  suitably  large  pools  in  which  to  spend  the 
summer. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands. 

SN 

Pogonichthys  macrolepidotus 

Sacramento  Splittail 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Endemic  to  lakes  and  rivers  of  Central  Wiley,  but  now 
confined  to  Delta,  Suisun  Bay  and  associated  marshes. 

Slow  moving  river  sections,  dead  end  sloughs.  Require 
flooded  vegetation  for  spawning  and  foraging  for  young. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands. 
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AMPHIBIAN 

Amby stoma  calif omiense 

California  Tiger  Salamander 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Needs  underground  burrows  (especially  ground  squirrel) 

near  vernal  pools  or  other  seasonal  water  sources  for 
breeding  Species  now  listed  as  threatened  statewide. 
Populations  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Sonoma  counties 
formerly  fisted  as  endangered. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands. 

Ascapbus  truei 

Western  Tailed  Frog 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Restricted  to  perennial  montane  streams  in  montane 

hardwood-conifer,  redwood,  Douglas-fir  and  ponderosa 
pine  habitats. 

Tadpoles  require  water  below  15  °C. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands. 

Rama  aurora  draytonii 

California  Red-legged  Frog 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Lowlands  and  foothills  in  or  near  permanent  sources  of 

deep  water  with  dense,  shrubby  or  emergent  riparian 
vegetation. 

Requires  11-2  weeks  of  permanent  water  for  larval 
development.  Must  have  access  to  aestivation  habitat. 

None  observed  on  Ukiah  Field  Office 
lands,  but  the  species  is  known  on 
adjacent  non-BLM  lands  including 
Quail  Ridge  and  Stebbins  Cold 

Canyon  area  of  Lake  Berryessa. 

Recent  herptile  surveys  conducted  in 
Bear  Creek  and  Cache  Creek  by  the 
Davis  Field  Station  of  the  Biological 
Division  of  the  USGS  did  not 
document  any  occurrences  of  this 
species  on  public  lands  (Hothem  pers. 
comm.). 

ST  (Sonoma 
County) 

Rama  aurora  aurora 

Northern  Red-legged  Frog 

Federal:  Species  of  Concern 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

NOTE:  the  federally  threatened  Rana  aurora 
draytonii  intergrades  with  this  form  in  this 
region,  but  Mendocino  county  is 
specifically  excluded  in  the  listing. 

Breeding  habitat  consists  of  permanent  or  temporary 
water  surrounded  by  dense  grassy  or  shrubby  vegetation. 
Adult  frogs  prefer  habitat  with  patches  of  dense  grassy  or 
shrubby  vegetation  (Jennings  and  Hayes  1994).  Northern 
red-legged  frogs  tolerate  higher  salinity  levels  then  most 
frog  species  and  commonly  occur  in  coastal  habitats. 

Red-legged  frogs  may  occur  in  marshy 
areas,  ponds,  stream,  and  estuary 
edges  throughout  the  Stornetta 
Property.  The  subspecies  status  of 
the  red-legged  frogs  in  coastal 
Mendocino  County  is  unclear,  but 
from  a  management  perspective,  red- 
legged  frogs  in  coastal  Mendocino 
County  are  treated  as  this  subspecies. 

SN,  ST 

(Mendocino 

County) 

Rana  boy  Hi 

Foothill  Yellow-legged  Frog 

Federal:  Species  of  Concern 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Breeding  occurs  in  the  spring,  where  adults  congregate  in 

habitats  consisting  of  shallow,  slow  flowing  water  with 
pebble  and  cobble  substrate,  preferably  with  shaded  riffles 
and  pools  (Fuller  and  Lind  1992).  This  species  is  also 
known  to  utilize  moderately-vegetated  backwaters, 
isolated  pools,  and  slow  moving  rivers  with  mud 
substrates. 

The  foothill  yellow  legged  frog  is 
known  from  the  adjacent  Manchester 
State  Park,  and  likely  occurs  along  the 
Garcia  River  and  probably  along 
Hathaway  Creek  and  has  been 
identified  on  and  adjacent  to  several 
areas  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

CM,  SN,  ST, 

BE 
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R byacotriton  variegatus 

Southern  Torrent  Salamander 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Found  in  coastal  redwood,  Douglas-fir,  mixed  conifer, 
montane  riparian,  and  montane  hardwood-conifer 
habitats.  Old  growth  forest. 

Cold,  well-shaded,  permanent  streams  and  seepages,  or 
within  splash  zone  or  on  moss-covered  rock  within 
trickling  water. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands. 

ST 

Spea  (—Scaphiopus)  hammondii 

Western  Spadefoot 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Occurs  primarily  in  grassland  habitats,  but  can  be  found 

in  valley- foothill  hardwood  woodlands. 

Vernal  pools  are  essential  for  breeding  and  egg-laying. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands  but  could 
potentially  be  found  in  scattered 
vernal  pool  grasslands. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

CM,  ST,  BE 

REPTILES 

Emys  (= Clemmys j  m armor  at  a 

Western  Pond  Turtle 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

A  thoroughly  aquatic  turtle  of  ponds,  marshes,  rivers, 

streams  and  irrigation  ditches  with  aquatic  vegetation. 

Need  basking  sites  and  suitable  (sandy  banks  or  grassy 
open  fields)  upland  habitat  for  egg-laying. 

Occurs  along  the  major  watercourses 

in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and 
probably  occurs  at  ponds  and  small 
lakes  as  well.  Its  status  on  the 

Stornetta  Property  needs  clarification. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

KV,  CM,  SN, 

ST 

Eampropeltis  %onata  yonata 

St.  Helena  Mountain  Kingsnake 

BLM:  Sensitive 

V ariety  of  habitats  including  valley- foothill  hardwood, 
coniferous,  chaparral,  riparian  and  wet  meadows. 

Found  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  lands. 

All  except  SN 

BIRDS 

Accipiter  cooperii 

Cooper's  Hawk 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting)  woodland,  chiefly  of  open,  interrupted  or 
marginal  type. 

Nest  sites  mainly  in  riparian  growths  of  deciduous  trees, 
as  in  canyon  bottoms  on  river  flood-plains;  also,  live  oaks. 

Known  as  a  nesting  bird  on  Cow 
Mountain. 

SN,  CM,  ST 

Accipiter  striatus 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting)  riparian,  deciduous,  mixed  coniferous  habitats. 

Prefers  riparian  habitats. 

North-facing  slopes,  with  plucking  perches  are  critical 
requirements.  Nests  usually  within  275  ft  of  water. 

Nest  identified  in  scattered  tracts  near 

Calistoga.  Could  potentially  be  found 
throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands 
where  appropriate  habitat  occurs. 

CC,  IV,  KV, 

CM,  ST 

Note  -  Not 
found  as  a 
nester  on  Cow 
Mountain 
according  to 
surveys  done  by 
UC  Hopland 
Research  and 
Environmental 
Center 
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Agelaius  tricolor 

Tricolored  blackbird 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Tricolored  blackbirds  are  colonial  nesting  birds  locally 
common  in  and  around  the  Central  Valley.  Nesting 
habitat  typically  includes  fresh  water,  with  abundant 
emergent  vegetation.  Colonies  number  from  about  50 
pair  up  into  the  thousands. 

Tricolored  blackbirds  are  rare  in 
winter  along  the  coast  of  Mendocino, 
but  a  few  sites  regularly  host  flocks 
(e.g..  Bald  Hill  in  Fort  Bragg). 

Scattered  reports  of  individuals  or 
small  groups  in  the  winter  have 
included  Stornetta  Ranch  (Peregrine 
Audubon  Society  Sightings  Archive). 
None  are  known  to  breed  along  the 
Mendocino  Coast.  Tricolored 
Blackbirds  are  occasionally  reported 
around  Clear  Lake  and  Potter  Valley 
in  lands  near  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

No  nesting  colonies  are  known  on 

BLM  land. 

IV,  ST  (near 

Clear  Lake) 

Amphispisp  belli  belli 

Bell's  Sage  Sparrow 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting)  nests  in  chaparral  dominated  by  fairly  dense 
chamise.  Found  in  coastal  sage  scrub,  alluvial  scrub  in 
southern  range.  Nest  located  on  the  ground  beneath  a 
shrub  or  in  a  shrub  6-18  inches  above  ground.  Territories 
about  5  yds  apart. 

Bell’s  sage  sparrows  have  been 
observed  near  Highland  Springs  and 
on  Cow  Mountain. 

CM,  ST  (near 
Clear  Lake) 

Aquila  chrysaetos 

Golden  Eagle 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting  and  wintering)  rolling  foothills,  mountain  areas, 
sage-juniper  flats,  deserts.  Cliff-walled  canyons  and  large 
trees  in  open  areas  are  used  for  nesting  habitat. 

Majority  of  observations  have  been  in 
Napa  County  near  Lake  Berryessa, 
McCreary  Lake  and  along  the  Napa 
River. 

CM,  CR,  IV, 

CC,  KV,  ST 

(Napa  and 
Sonoma 

Counties),  BE 

Athene  cunicularia 

Burrowing  Owl 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Burrow  sites  in  open,  dry  annual  or  perennial  grasslands, 
deserts,  and  scrublands  with  low  growing  vegetation. 
Subterranean  nester,  dependent  upon  burrowing 
mammals,  most  notably,  the  California  ground  squirrel. 

All  recorded  observations  are  in 

Sonoma  County. 

ST  (Sonoma 
County) 

8  rachyramphus  marmoratus 

Marbled  Murrelet 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  Endangered 

Murrelets  are  coastal  birds  that  nest  in  mature  mixed 
conifer  habitat  up  to  50  miles  inland  from  the  coast 
(USFWS  1997).  Marbled  murrelets  feed  on  small  fish  and 
invertebrates  in  near-shore  marine  waters,  and  nest  inland 
primarily  in  older,  large-limbed  trees  (Paton  et  al  1987). 
Suitable  nesting  habitat  has  been  described  as  mature  to 
overmature  coniferous  stands,  or  those  younger  stands 
with  interspersed  large  trees  which  may  provide  nesting 
opportunities  (USFWS  1997). 

The  nearest  known  nesting  site  for 
marbled  murrelets  is  in  the  Alder 

Creek  drainage  about  10km.  northeast 
of  the  Stornetta  Property. 

There  is  no  suitable  habitat  for  nesting 
murrelets  on  the  Stornetta  property. 

ST  (Mendocino 
County) 
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Buteo  sivainsoni 

Swainson's  Hawk 

State:  Threatened 

(Nesting)  riparian,  sage-juniper,  and  oak  savannah  habitats 
with  few  large  trees  and  adjacent  forage  areas  (such  as 
grasslands  and  agricultural  areas)  with  abundant  prey. 

Not  known  as  a  nesting  bird  within 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands.  None 
identified  within  Ukiah  Field  Office 
lands  area. 

CC,  IV,  CM,  ST 
—  where  suitable 
habitat  occurs 

Chaetura  vauxi 

Vaux's  Swift 

Federal:  Species  of  Concern 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

FWS:  MNBMC 

Vaux’s  swifts  breed  in  coastal  coniferous  forests,  with  a 

significant  minority  now  using  chimneys  in  towns  and 
cities.  They  forage  in  forest  openings,  burned-over  forest, 
meadows,  rivers,  lakes,  and  suburbia.  Neady  all  roosts  in 
migration  are  detected  in  chimneys  (Fix  and  Bezner  2000). 

Vaux’s  swifts  occur  as  migrants  and 

summer  residents  in  coastal 

Mendocino.  Breeding  habitat  is  not 
likely  present  on  the  Stornetta 

Property.  They  are  uncommon 
migrants  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
area. 

ST 

Charadrius  alexendrinus  nivosus  ( Coastal 
populations) 

Western  Snowy  Plover 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

FWS:  MNBMC 

In  northern  California,  snowy  plovers  breed  and  winter 

along  ocean  beaches  and  gravel  bars  of  the  Eel  River 
(Colwell  et  al  2004).  Nesting  occurs  above  the  high  tide 
line  in  sandy  substrate,  and  occasionally  on  driftwood 
(LeValley  1999). 

Federal  listing  applies  only  to  the  pacific  coastal 
population. 

Snowy  plover  surveys  have  taken 

place  in  the  past  few  years  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brush  Creek 
(Manchester  State  Beach)  just  north  of 
the  Stornetta  Property.  Small 
numbers  (up  to  20+)  winter  along  the 
ocean  beach  and  nesting  has  occurred 
during  2003  and  2004  on  Manchester 
State  Beach  Property. 

SN 

Coccyyus  americanus  occidental, 'is 

Western  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Federal:  Candidate 

State:  Endangered 

(Nesting)  nests  in  riparian  forests  of  willow  often  mixed 
with  cottonwoods  and  a  lower  story  of  blackberry,  netdes, 
or  wild  grape,  along  broad,  lower  flood  bottoms  of  larger 
dver  systems. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands  —  historic  sightings 
from  1970s  in  Sonoma  County  and 
near  Clear  Lake. 

Dendroica  petechia  bremteri 

Yellow  Warbler 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting)  ripadan  plant  associations.  Prefers  willows, 
cottonwoods,  aspens,  sycamores,  and  alders  for  nesting 
and  foraging  (have  been  extirpated  from  most  of  Central 
Valley).  Also  nests  in  montane  shrubbery  in  open  conifer 
forests. 

Migrates  and  nests  along  the  Russian 
River  and  occurs  regularly  along  the 
Garcia  River.  Nesting  status  in 
scattered  tracts  is  possible. 

SN,  ST 

FJanus  leucurus 

White-tailed  kite 

Federal:  None 

State:  None 

FWS:  MNBMC 

White-tailed  kites  are  a  locally  common  resident  and 
breeder  in  northern  California,  especially  in  agricultural 
and  riparian  areas  of  the  coastal  plain  (Harris  1996). 
White-tailed  kites  nest  and  roost  in  trees  or  small  bushes 
in  semi-open  areas. 

Most  of  the  northwestern  California 

population  occurs  in  bottomlands 
near  the  coast  and  in  the  near-coastal 
lowlands.  White-tailed  kites  regularly 
occur  on  the  Stornetta  Property  and 
are  less  common  in  the  interior 
portions  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
lands,  but  can  accumulate  in  small 
groupings  during  the  winter  in  open 
grasslands  with  roost  trees.  CNDDB 

CC,  ST 

(primarily  Napa 
and  Sonoma 
Counties, 
especially  near 
Russian  or 

Napa  Rivers), 

SN 
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sightings  are  in  Napa  and  Sonoma 
Counties. 

Empidonax  dijfialis 

Pacific  Slope  Flycatcher 

Federal:  Species  of  Concern 

FWS:  MNBMC 

Pacific-slope  flycatchers  inhabit  moist  woodlands,  mixed 

forests,  low-  to  middle-elevation  coniferous  forests,  shady, 
steep-walled  canyons  and  ravines  in  locations  with  full 
shade  (Fix  and  Bezner  2000). 

In  northern  California  this  species  is  a 
common  to  abundant  migrant, 
summer  resident  and  breeder.  Pacific- 
slope  flycatchers  occur  in  appropriate 
habitats  on  the  Stornetta  property  and 
in  other  scattered  tracts. 

SN,  ST 

Empidonax  traillii  brewsteri 

Little  Willow  Flycatcher 

Federal:  Species  of  Concern 

State:  Endangered  (includes  all  subspecies) 

Willow  flycatchers  have  been  found  in  riparian  habitats  of 

various  types  and  sizes,  ranging  from  small  willow- 
surrounded  lakes  or  ponds  with  a  fringe  of  meadow,  to 
grasslands,  willow  lined  streams  or  sapling-dotted  boggy 
areas. 

Willow  flycatchers  are  regular  fall 
migrants  along  the  coast  of 

Mendocino,  but  are  not  known  to 
breed  in  the  region. 

SN 

Valeo  peregrinus 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Federal:  Delisted 

State:  Endangered 

FWS:  MNBMC 

Although  not  strictly  tied  to  aquatic  habitats,  peregrine 

falcons  rely  upon  populations  of  flocking  birds  such  as 
shorebirds  and  ducks  during  the  colder  months,  therefore 
favoring  shorelines  and  shallows  (Harris  1996,  Fix  and 
Bezener  2000).  Preferred  nesting  sites  include 
inaccessible  cliffs  on  rocky  outcrops  and  in  river  gorges 
(Fix  and  Bezener  2000). 

Peregrine  falcons  are  uncommon  in 
Northern  California  throughout  the 
year,  more  frequently  in  winter. 

Earlier  surveys  suggested  a  potential 
nesting  site  on  Sea  Lion  Rocks  off  the 
Stornetta  Property,  but  this  species 
present  status  needs  confirmation. 
Other  potential  inland  nesting  sites 
have  been  documented. 

CC,  CM,  ST 
(Mendocino  and 
Napa  Counties), 
SN 

Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 

Bald  Eagle 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  Endangered 

Adult  and  immature  eagles  from  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  migrate  along  the  coast  following  the  salmon 
runs  (Buehler  2000).  They  are  typically  situated  within 
two  miles  of  water  bodies  that  support  adequate  food 
supply  (Lehman  1979,  USDI  1986).  Bald  eagle  nests  are 
usually  located  in  uneven-aged,  multi-storied  stands  with 
old-growth  components  (Anthony  et  al,  1982). 

The  bald  eagle  is  known  to  frequent 
lakes  adjacent  to  Cow  Mountain, 
including  Lake  Mendocino  to  the  west 
during  the  winter  months  and  Clear 
Lake  to  the  east  on  a  year-round  basis. 

A  significant  and  increasing  year- 
round  population  in  the  Cache  Creek 
management  unit  that  is  regulady 
monitored  by  BLM.  Additional  nest 
sites  could  be  established  along  Cache 
Creek  in  the  near  future.  It  is 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

KV,  CM,  ST 

unknown  if  the  bald  eagle  is  nesting  at 
Indian  Valley  Reservoir,  but  due  to 
the  upward  trend  of  the  Pacific 
population,  nesting  there  could 
happen  in  the  near  future  as  new 
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territories  are  sought  out  by  breeding 
pairs.  Also  known  to  frequent  Lake 
Berryessa  and  Putah  Creek  to  the 
south  of  Knoxville. 

Icteria  virens 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting)  summer  resident;  inhabits  riparian  thickets  of 

willow  and  other  brushy  tangles  near  watercourses. 

Nests  in  low,  dense  riparian,  consisting  of  willow, 
blackberry,  wild  grape;  forage  and  nest  within  1  ft  of 
ground. 

None  observed  on  or  near  Ukiah 

Field  Office  lands.  One  record  in  the 
CNDDB  near  Willits,  Mendocino 

Count  and  additional  records  along 
Putah  Creek  in  Napa  County. 

CR,  SN,  ST 

(Mendocino  and 
Napa  County) 

Nycticorax  nycticorax 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Nests  are  placed  individually  or,  most  commonly,  in 

colonies  numbering  up  to  several  hundred  pairs  in  trees, 
shrubs,  or  marsh  vegetation;  they  are  occasionally 
concealed  in  dense  undergrowth.  Black-crowned  night 
herons  are  sometimes  abroad  during  the  day,  but 
specialize  in  hunting  at  night.  At  that  time  they  occupy 
many  foraging  venues  in  wetlands,  along  shores,  or 
otherwise  in  proximity  to  water. 

These  herons  are  resident  over  much 

of  lowland  California  in  appropriate 
habitat,  both  coas  tally  and  inland. 

They  are  likely  year  round  residents  at 
Stornetta,  but  their  exact  status  is  to 
be  determined.  They  are  also  likely 
rare  but  regular  visitors  to  inland  sites 
in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

KV,  CM,  SN, 

ST 

Pandion  haliaetus 

Osprey 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Ospreys  forage  over  larger  bodies  of  water  and  roost  and 
nest  on  exposed  treetops,  towers,  pilings,  or  similar 
structures  near  lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers,  estuaries,  and  the 
open  sea  coast. 

A  common  summer  resident  and 
breeder,  some  individuals  will  also 
overwinter  near  major  feeding  areas. 
The  birds  also  feed  in  the  ocean 
adjacent  to  the  Stornetta  Ranch. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

KV,  CM,  SN, 

ST 

Pelecanus  occidentals  calif omicus 

Brown  Pelican 

Federal:  Endangered 

State:  Endangered 

Feeding  occurs  primarily  in  shallow  estuarine  waters  with 

the  birds  seldom  venturing  more  than  20  miles  out  to  sea 
(USFWS  1995).  Sand  spits  and  offshore  sand  bars  are 
used  extensively  as  daily  loafing  and  nocturnal  roost  areas 
(USFWS  1995,  Fix  and  Bezener  2000).  Brown  pelicans 
nest  in  Mexico  and  at  selected  sites  in  southern  California. 

Brown  pelicans  use  the  near-shore 

Pacific  Ocean  west  of  the  project  area 
and  may  occasionally  use  the  beach 
and  coastal  promontories  for  day- 
roost  sites.  The  birds  occur  in  the 
area  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  year 
with  fewer  occurrences  being  noted  in 
the  winter  and  spring.  Offshore  rocks 
and  sea  stacks  are  used  as  roosting 
and  loafing  sites. 

SN 

Phalacrocorax  auritus 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Rookery  site)  colonial  nester  in  coastal  cliffs,  offshore 

islands,  and  along  lake  margins.  Usually  in  tall  trees. 

Nests  along  coast  on  sequestered  islets,  usually  on  ground 
with  sloping  surface,  or  in  tall  trees  along  lake  margins. 

Not  known  as  a  nesting  bird  in  the 

Ukiah  Field  Office  area. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

KV,  CM,  SN, 

ST 

Plegadis  chihi 

White-faced  Ibis 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Rookery  site)  shallow  fresh-water  marsh. 

Dense  tule  thickets  for  nesting  interspersed  with  areas  of 
shallow  water  for  foraging. 

Not  known  as  a  nesting  bird  from  the 

Ukiah  Field  Office.  Rare  individuals 
or  small  groups  have  been  reported  in 

SN,  ST  (near 

Clear  Lake) 
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migration  from  a  variety  of  locations 
around  Clear  Lake,  Ukiah  and  the 
Stornetta  Property,  including  the 

Garcia  River  flats. 

Progne  subis 

Purple  Martin 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

(Nesting)  inhabits  woodlands,  low  elevation  coniferous 

forest.  Nests  in  old  woodpecker  cavities,  or  man-made 
structures,  often  in  tall  isolated  tree/ snag. 

Purple  martins  are  a  rare  and  local 
nesting  species  in  Lake  and 

Mendocino  County.  Recorded  in 

Napa,  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  and  Lake 
Counties. 

CR,  KV, 

GY, CM,  ST 

Rjparia  riparia 

Bank  Swallow 

State:  Threatened 

The  bank  swallow  is  a  scarce  and  local  summer  visitor  to 

California.  Although  it  is  more  widespread  during 
migration,  nesting  localities  are  restricted  to  a  few  places, 
especially  along  riparian  habitats.  Bank  swallows  excavate 
their  own  nesting  holes  in  a  dirt  or  sand  bank.  Nests  are 
typically,  but  not  always,  in  a  colony  and  near  water. 

Nesting  requirements  include  vertical  banks  with  soft- 
textured  soil  suitable  for  burrow  excavation. 

No  known  bank  swallow  colonies  are 
found  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
This  species  is  a  rare  migrant  on  the 
coast  and  around  Clear  Lake. 

Strix  Occident alis  caurina 

Northern  Spotted  Owl 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

The  northern  spotted  owl  is  strongly  associated  with  late 
successional/ old-growth  forests.  In  northern  California, 
the  spotted  owl  also  occurs  in  some  types  of  relatively 
young  forests,  especially  where  those  forests  are 
structurally  similar  to  late  successional/old-growth  forest 
stands  (Solis  and  Gutierrez  1990). 

The  northern  spotted  owl  is  known  to 
occur  in  suitable  habitat  in  scattered 
tracts  of  fir,  located  primarily  west  of 
Ukiah.  A  few  scattered  pockets  of 
suitable  habitat  for  this  species  are 
found  on  public  lands  along  the  crest 
of  the  Mayacmas  Mountains,  and 
known  nesting  sites  are  found  on 
adjacent  private  lands. 

MAMMALS 

Antro^ous  pallidus 

Pallid  Bat 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Deserts,  grasslands,  shrublands,  woodlands  and  forests. 
Most  common  in  open,  dry  habitats  with  rocky  areas  for 
roosting.  Roosts  must  protect  bats  from  high  temps. 

Very  sensitive  to  disturbance  of  roosting  sites. 

These  are  widespread  bats  whose  local 
distribution  is  poorly  known. 

All 

Aplodontia  rufa  nigra 

Point  Arena  Mountain  Beaver 

Federal:  Endangered 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

The  Point  Arena  mountain  beaver  is  found  in  a  variety  of 

habitats,  including  coastal  scrub,  coastal  strand  coniferous 
forests,  stabilized  dunes  and  riparian.  They  are  most 
often  found  in  moist  areas  with  well-drained  soil  and 
abundant  vegetation,  providing  habitat  for  easy  burrowing 
and  food. 

FWS  has  contracted  to  research  The 

Re productive  Ecology  and  Horn  Range  of 
the  Point  Arena  Mountain  Bearer  at 
Manchester  State  Park,  and  has 
distributed  Draft  PAMB  Standard 
Protection  Measures  for  No-Take 
Determinations  and  Draft  Guidelines  for 

SN 
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Project-Related  Habitat  Assessments  and 
Surveys  for  PAMB.  A  Habitat 

Protection  and  Restoration  Plan  for 
Manchester  State  Park  provides 
management  guidelines. 

Arborimus  porno 

California  red  tree  vole 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

North  coast  fog  belt  from  Oregon  border  to  Sonoma 

County  in  Douglas-fir,  redwood  and  montane  hardwood- 
conifer  forests.  Feeds  almost  exclusively  on  Douglas-fir 
needles,  occasionally  needles  of  grand  fir,  hemlock  or 
spruce. 

Identified  on  BLM  scattered  tract  in 

Mendocino  County,  northwest  of 
Stornetta  Ranch. 

ST 

Corynorhinus  townsendii 

Townsend’s  Big-eared  Bat 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Townsend’s  big-eared  bats  are  year-round  California 

residents.  Individuals  are  loyal  to  their  natal  sites.  Roosts 
are  found  within  caves,  abandoned  mines,  and  buildings. 
Rock  crevices  and  large  snags  may  also  provide  habitat  for 
roosting.  Night  roosts  may  occur  in  more  open  settings, 
including  under  bridges. 

One  active  roost  site  is  located  in 

south-eastern  Mendocino  (Pierson 
and  Rainy  1994).  Additional  records 
(CNDDB)  on  BLM  land  in  Cache 
Creek,  Geysers,  and  Scattered  Tracts 
(Napa).  No  information  is  available 
on  this  species  status  on  the  Stornetta 
Ranch. 

CC,  GY 

potential  at  all 
others  where 
suitable  habitat 

occurs 

Eumetopias jubatus 

Steller’s  Sea  Lion 

Federal:  Threatened 

State:  None 

NMFS:  Protected  by  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act 

Steller’s  sea  lions  inhabit  rocky  shores  and  nearshore 

coastal  waters  (Whitaker  1998).  They  usually  feed  at  night 
in  water  less  then  1 80m  deep  within  1 5-25  km  of  shore 
(Whitaker  1998). 

There  are  no  major  haul-out  areas 

used  by  Steller’s  sea  lions  along  the 
Point  Arena  coast,  but  individuals  may 
haul  out  rarely  on  Sea  Lion  rocks,  an 
offshore  rock  managed  under  the 
California  Coastal  National 

Monument. 

SN 

Martes  americana  bumboldtensis 

Humboldt  Marten 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Although  little  is  know  about  the  specific  habitat 

preferences  of  this  subspecies,  M.  americana  is  strongly 
associated  with  mature  coniferous  forests  charactered  by 
closed  canopies,  large  trees,  many  snags,  and  abundant 
downed  woody  material  and  leaves  that  provide  cover  for 
the  rodents  upon  which  they  prey.  However,  in 

California,  M.  a  bumboldtensis  historically  occurred  along 
the  northwestern  coast  from  the  Oregon-California 
border  south  to  Sonoma  County  from  sea  level  to  3,000 
feet,  primarily  within  the  temperate  redwood  zone. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  Humboldt 
marten  is  extinct  or  extremely  rare  as 
there  have  been  only  a  handful  of 
verified  marten  detections  within  the 
historic  range  of  the  subspecies  in 
over  50  years.  Additionally,  recent 
detections  of  M.  americana  are 
insufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Humboldt 
subspecies.  Although  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  does  include  portions  of  the 
historic  range  of  the  Humboldt 
marten,  it  likely  does  not  contain 
|  suitable  habitat  for  them  as  no 
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redwood  forests,  to  which  M.a 
humboldtensis  appears  to  be  associated 
with,  occur  there. 

Myotis  evotis 

Long-eared  Myotis 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Uncommon  in  California,  this  species  is  found  in  nearly 
all  brush,  forest,  and  woodland  habitats  (prefers  forested). 

These  are  widespread  bats  whose  local 
distribution  is  poorly  known. 

All  units  where 
suitable  habitat 
is  present 

Myotis  thysanoides 

Fringed  Myotis 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Pinyon-juniper,  valley  foothill  hardwood,  hardwood 

conifer. 

These  are  widespread  bats  whose  local 
distribution  is  poorly  known. 

All  units  where 
suitable  habitat 
is  present 

Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma  Myotis 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Optimal  habitats  are  open  forests  and  woodlands  with 

sources  of  water  over  which  to  feed. 

Distribution  is  closely  tied  to  bodies  of  water.  Maternity 
colonies  in  caves,  mines,  buildings  or  crevices. 

These  are  widespread  bats  whose  local 
distribution  is  poorly  known. 

All  units  where 
suitable  habitat 
is  present 

Perognathus  inornatus  inomatus 

San  Joaquin  Pocket  Mouse 

Federal:  Special  Concern 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Endemic  to  California  and  found  in  the  Sacramento  and 

San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  the  interior  coast  ranges.  It  is 
typically  found  in  grasslands  and  blue  oak  savannas. 

Needs  friable  soils. 

This  species  has  been  identified  on 

BLM  lands  along  Walker  Ridge. 

CC,  CR,  IV, 

KV,  BE,  ST 

Taxidea  taxus 

American  Badger 

State:  Species  of  Special  Concern 

Most  abundant  in  drier  open  stages  of  most  shrub,  forest, 

and  herbaceous  habitats,  with  friable  soils. 

Need  sufficient  food,  friable  soils  and  open,  uncultivated 
ground.  Prey  on  burrowing  rodents.  Dig  burrows. 

Identified  near  the  City  of  Lakeport 
and  in  Sonoma  County. 

CC  and  other 
units  where 
suitable  habitat 
is  present 

1  -  Species  that  have  been  identified  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  are  in  bold  font 

2  —  Management  units  where  selected  species  has  been  observed  are  in  bold  font  (X) 

*  -  Management  Units:  Cow  Mountain  =  CM;  Knoxville=  KV;  Indian  Valley  =  IV;  Cache  Creek  =  CC;  Cedar  Roughs  =  CR;  Berryessa  =  BE;  Geysers^  GY;  Stornetta=  SN;  Scattered 
'bracts  —  ST 
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3.5.4  Management  Units 

Specific  wildlife  issues  identified  in  association  with  particular  management  units  within  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  planning  area  are  described  below: 

Cache  Creek 

The  Cache  Creek  Management  Unit  is  most  noted  for  its  rich  wildlife  resources  and  primitive  recreation 
opportunities,  and  is  managed  cooperatively  with  the  CDFG  for  wildlife  protection.  The  North  Fork 
provides  a  cold  water  fishery  including  rainbow  trout  and  brown  trout.  It  is  the  home  for  tule  elk  and 
wintering  bald  eagles  as  well  as  black  bear,  mountain  lions,  raptors  and  countless  other  wildlife  species 
supported  by  diverse  vegetative  types.  The  tule  elk  are  divided  into  three  subherds,  having  originated 
from  a  group  relocated  to  Colusa  County  from  Del  Monte  Park  in  Monterey  County  by  the  CDFG  in 
1922.  Two  of  these  subherds,  the  W  ilson  Valley  and  Bear  Creek  subherds,  are  found  within  the  Cache 
Creek  Natural  Area;  the  third  is  found  along  Cortina  Ridge,  just  northeast  of  the  area’s  boundary. 

The  Cache  Creek  Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan  calls  for  annual  monitoring  of  the  bald  eagle  and  tule 
elk  populations,  with  other  wildlife  monitoring  being  conducted  as  resources  allow.  The  BLM  leads  bald 
eagle  viewing  hikes  in  the  winter.  Several  additional  special  status  species  are  known  to  occur  within  the 
Cache  Creek  management  unit  including  foothill  yellow-legged  frog,  northwestern  pond  turtle,  vallev 
elderberry  longhorn  beetle,  and  Townsend’s  western  big-eared  bat.  Common  game  species  include  deer, 
wild  turkey,  quail,  rabbit,  gray  squirrel,  dove,  pigeon,  and  bear;  hunting  is  legal  during  designated  seasons. 


Cow  Mountain 

Cow  Mountain  is  predominately  dominated  by  chaparral  made  up  of  chamise,  scrub  oak,  ceonothus, 
mountain  mahogany  and  manzanita.  Small  glades,  oak  woodlands,  and  stands  of  knobcone  pine  can  be 
found  throughout  the  area.  Large  stands  of  native  perennial  grasses  can  be  found  on  South  Cow 
Mountain  in  Eight  Mile  Valley  and  Lost  Valley.  Personnel  and  associates  of  the  University  of  California 
Hopland  Research  and  Extension  Center  are  in  their  fourth  year  of  monitoring  bird  use  of  selected  sites 
on  Cow  Mountain.  Their  research  has  documented  Cooper’s  hawk  nesting  and  nesting  populations  of 
Bell’s  sage  sparrow. 

There  are  no  threatened  and  endangered  species  of  wildlife  knowm  to  occur  on  a  regular  basis  within  the 
Cow  Mountain  geographic  zone.  The  threatened  bald  eagle  is  known  to  frequent  lakes  adjacent  to  Cow 
Mountain,  including  Lake  Mendocino  to  the  west  during  the  winter  months  and  Clear  Lake  to  the  east  on 
a  year-round  basis;  additionally  there  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  winter  eagle  sightings  at  Blue  Lakes  to 
the  north.  Bald  eagles  may  occasionally  fly  over  portions  of  the  manangement  area  wiiile  foraging  or 
soaring  around  these  lakes,  but  there  is  no  suitable  habitat  for  bald  eagle  breeding  or  wintering  areas  on 
Cow  Mountain.  There  is  a  possibility  that  suitable  habitat  for  the  northern  spotted  owl  may  exist  in  some 
of  the  isolated  canyons  on  Cow  Mountain  supporting  stands  of  old  growth  Douglas-fir.  However,  these 
stands  are  small  and  the  likelihood  of  these  areas  supporting  any  spotted  owls  is  considered  very  unlikely. 

Knoxville  Recreation  Area 

Habitat  in  the  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  is  predominately  a  serpentine  shrub  complex  generally  made  up 
of  foothill  gray  pine,  toyon,  leather  oak,  interior  live  oak  and  manzanita.  There  are  no  threatened  or 
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endangered  species  known  to  occur  within  the  Knoxville  Recreation  Area.  However,  several  special 
status  species  are  known  to  occur  including  foodiill  yellow-legged  frog,  northwestern  pond  turde, 
Townsend’s  western  big-eared  bat  and  golden  eagle. 

Cedar  Roughs 

The  dominant  habitat  within  this  management  unit  is  cypress  forest,  which  is  the  primary  reason  for  its 
designation  as  a  WSA.  Additional  habitats  include  chaparral  and  mixed  oak  woodland.  There  are  no 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  wildlife  known  to  occur  on  a  regular  basis  within  the  Cedar  Roughs 
management  unit.  The  threatened  bald  eagle  is  known  to  frequent  Lake  Berryessa  just  to  the  east,  and 
because  of  this  proximity  may  occasionally  fly  over  portions  of  the  area  while  foraging  or  soaring. 
However  there  is  no  known  suitable  nesting  or  wintering  habitat  within  this  geographic  zone. 
Northwestern  pond  turtle  is  the  only  special  status  species  known  to  occur  within  the  Cedar  Roughs 
management  unit.  The  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  supports  the  last  wild  black  bear  population  in  Napa  County. 

Indian  Valley 

The  Indian  Valley  management  unit  is  predominately  chaparral  including  chamise  and  mixed  chaparral. 
Additional  habitat  types  include  serpentine  shrub  communities,  stands  of  McNab  cypress,  and  blue  oak 
woodland.  Special  status  species  known  to  occur  include  tri-colored  blackbird,  golden  eagle,  and  San 
Joaquin  pocket  mouse. 

Berryessa  Peak 

The  peak’s  steep  rugged  terrain  is  dominated  by  large  acreages  of  chaparral,  dotted  by  small  pockets  of 
oak  woodland  with  an  understory  of  annual  grasses.  There  are  no  threatened  and  endangered  species  of 
wildlife  known  to  occur  on  a  regular  basis  on  public  lands  within  the  Berryessa  management  area.  The 
threatened  bald  eagle  is  known  to  frequent  Lake  Berryessa  during  the  winter  time,  and  there  is  one  record 
of  a  nest  in  1992  that  was  built  and  abandoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  on  private  property.  Because 
of  this  proximity  the  bald  eagle  likely  occasionally  flies  over  portions  of  public  land  on  Berryessa  Peak 
while  foraging  or  soaring.  However  there  is  no  known  suitable  nesting  or  wintering  habitat  within  the 
public  lands  of  this  geographic  zone. 

There  is  one  occurrence  of  the  threatened  California  red-legged  frog  reported  from  private  land  along 
Highway  128  east  of  Capell  Valley,  but  no  known  occurrences  on  public  land. 

Geysers 

The  Geysers  management  area  is  dominated  by  chaparral  and  evergreen  forest.  There  are  no  threatened 
and  endangered  species  of  wildlife  known  to  occur  on  a  regular  basis  on  public  lands  within  the  Geysers 
management  area.  However,  several  special  status  wildlife  species  are  known  to  occur  oh  or  adjacent  to 
the  Geysers,  including  foothill  yellow-legged  frog,  northwestern  pond  turtle,  Townsend’s  western  big- 
eared  bat,  and  purple  martin. 

Scattered  Tracts 

Scattered  Tracts  are  BLM  parcels  with  no  public  access  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  nine  counties  in 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning  area.  Vegetation  types  cover  the  full  spectrum  from  oak  wood  lands, 
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serpentine  barrens,  Sargent  cypress,  and  large  stands  of  chaparral,  including  chamise  and  mixed  chaparral. 
Several  special  status  species  have  been  identified  on  or  adjacent  to  BLM  lands  not  identified  in  other 
management  units.  These  species  include  foothill  yellow-legged  frog,  northwestern  pond  turtle, 

California  red  tree  vole,  marbled  murrelet,  northern  spotted  owl,  American  peregrine  falcon,  and  black 
swift. 

Stometta 

Because  of  its  recent  acquisition,  BLM  is  only  now  beginning  resource  inventories  at  the  Stometta 
management  area,  north  of  the  Point  Arena  Lighthouse.  BLM  has  teamed  with  the  Mendocino  Coast 
Audubon  Society  to  perform  bird  surveys  on  the  ranch  properties.  The  results  of  these  surveys  will  aid  in 
future  land  management.  Special  Status  species  known  to  occur  on  or  near  the  Stometta  Ranch  include 
Point  Arena  mountain  beaver,  California  red  tree  vole,  and  Behren’s  silverspot  butterfly. 

3.5.5  Wildlife  Management  Issues/Practices 

The  habitat  condition  of  chaparral  is  variable  throughout  the  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
Prescribed  burning  of  chamise  chaparral  and  mixed  chaparral  has  been  ongoing  for  over  25  years.  Within 
five  years  of  being  burned,  the  chaparral  brush  species  grows  back  enough  for  the  habitat  to  begin 
degrading  with  respect  to  wildlife  values,  with  reduced  forage  (both  quantity  and  quality)  but  increased 
cover.  A  considerable  part  of  the  chamise  chaparral  and  mixed  chaparral  on  public  lands  in  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  has  not  burned  for  thirty  to  forty  years.  Prescribed  burning  has  been  done  in  areas  within 
Cow  Mountain,  Indian  Valley  /Walker  Ridge,  Cache  Creek,  Knoxville,  and  Blue  Ridge  umts. 

3.5.6  Management  Issues  Involving  Non-Sensitive  Species 
Tule  Elk 

Tule  elk  ( Cervus  elaphus  nannodes )  are  found  primarily  within  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  in  a  variety  of 
habitats  including  brush,  scrub,  and  herbaceous  habitats  with  available  water  sources.  The  main  group  of 
elk  is  segregated  out  into  three  subherds,  all  having  originated  from  a  group  relocated  to  Colusa  County 
from  Del  Monte  Park  in  Monterey  County  by  the  CDFG  in  1922.  Two  of  these  subherds,  the  Wilson 
Valley  and  Bear  Creek  subherds,  are  found  within  the  CCNA.  A  third  group  is  found  along  Cortina 
Ridge,  just  outside  of  the  area  to  the  northeast.  The  majority  of  habitat  work  implemented  for  tule  elk 
has  been  accomplished  on  public  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Tule  elk  numbers  within  the  planning  area  have  fluctuated  over  the  past  15-20  years.  After  several  years 
of  habitat  improvements,  primarily  along  the  North  Fork  Cache  Creek  drainage  on  BLM  and  CDFG 
lands,  numbers  increased  somewhat,  leveled  off,  and  then  declined  in  recent  years.  Mortality  from 
vehicle  collisions  on  Highway  20  and  poaching  have  been  consistent  problems. 

The  Wilson  Valley  subherd  includes  60-70  elk  and  ranges  from  the  Spring  Valley  area  along  the  North 
Fork  to  a  point  just  below  the  downstream  end  of  Wilson  Valley  on  Cache  Creek.  Several  habitat 
improvements  for  this  subherd  have  been  completed,  including  brush-to-grass  conversions,  planting 
other  seedlings  to  replace  noxious  plants,  prescribed  bums,  and  water  developments.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  considerable  use  of  these  habitat  improvements  by  elk,  as  reflected  in  a  substantial 
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increase  in  elk  numbers.  There  also  has  been  a  limited  hunting  season  of  the  Wilson  Valley  subherd 
annually  in  October  since  1989. 

The  Bear  Creek  subherd  is  found  adjacent  to  Bear  Creek  along  Highway  16  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior  portions  of  the  former  Payne  Ranch.  Numbers  in  this  subherd  have  dropped  from  over  100  in 
1973  to  a  current  population  of  approximately  40  elk.  The  Cortina  Ridge  subherd  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  intersection  of  State  Highways  16  and  20  includes  approximately  75  elk  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimates  (Spring  2001).  In  addition  to  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  there  have  been  reports  of 
solitary  or  small  numbers  of  elk  near  Blue  Ridge,  Lake  Berryessa,  Knoxville,  and  in  Bear  Valley  just  east 
of  Walker  Ridge. 

Wild  Horse  and  Burro 

There  are  no  Wild  Horse  or  Burro  Herd  Management  Areas  (HMA)  or  Herd  Areas  (HA)  within  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  wild  horse  and  burro  program  is  restricted  to  the  adoption  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  through  Satellite  Adoptions  and  follow-up  compliance  inspections  of  the  adopted 
animals. 

Within  the  area  there  is  a  “wild”  herd  of  ponies  located  on  private  lands  between  the  Boonville  Road  and 
the  Low  Gap  Road  west  of  Ukiah.  This  herd,  possibly  40  animals  in  total,  does  not  reside  on  federal  land 
and  is  not  protected  by  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971,  as  amended.  These  animals  are  strays 
under  California  state  law.  Occasional  public  inquiry  occurs  in  relation  to  these  animals  ranging  from 
requested  protection  of  the  animals  to  reports  of  problems  caused  by  the  animals  on  private  property. 

Columbia  Black-tailed  Deer 

Columbia  black-tailed  deer  ( Odocoileus  hemionus  columbianus)  is  found  throughout  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands. 
They  feed  on  leaves,  buds,  twigs,  and  grass  and  are  found  in  all  vegetation  types  in  the  planning  area. 

The  rut,  or  breeding  season,  begins  in  early  fall.  Black-tailed  deer  numbers  have  remained  somewhat  low 
within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  reflecting  a  statewide  decline  in  the  past  40  to  50  years.  Several  reasons  are 
cited  for  this  decline  including  predation,  highway  mortality,  poaching,  disease,  and  a  continuing  decrease 
of  suitable  habitat,  the  latter  being  the  most  likely  significant  reason. 

3.5.7  General  Wildlife  Habitat  Issues 

Wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  are  very  diverse  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  The  majority  of  the  habitat 
on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  chaparral  —  chamise,  mixed,  or  serpentine  chaparral  (for  a 
more  in-depth  discussion  of  habitats  and  scientific  names  of  plants  species,  see  the  Vegetation  Section). 
Dense  chaparral  habitat  supports  species  such  as  the  jackrabbit,  brush  rabbit,  wrentit,  California  thrasher, 
and  California  towhee.  The  habitat  condition  of  chaparral  is  variable  throughout  the  public  lands  within 
the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Prescribed  burning  of  chamise  chaparral  and  mixed  chaparral  has  been  ongoing 
for  over  25  years.  Chaparral  communities  sprout  and  regrow  rapidly  after  fire.  The  succession  of  this 
community  first  provides  good  forage  for  deer,  suitable  light  for  forb  germination  and  growth,  and  finally 
good  nesting  cover  for  a  variety  of  avian  species.  Chaparral  communities  are  adapted  to  fire  and  if 
allowed  or  are  managed  for  burning  these  habitats  provide  diversity  for  wildlife  over  time.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  chamise  chaparral  and  mixed  chaparral  on  public  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
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has  not  burned  for  thirty  to  forty  years.  Prescribed  burning  has  been  done  in  areas  within  Cow 
Mountain,  Indian  Valley/Walker  Ridge,  Cache  Creek,  Knoxville,  and  Blue  Ridge  units. 

Riparian  habitat  is  die  most  critical  type  for  wildlife,  particularly  in  the  summer.  The  majority  of  riparian 
habitat  on  public  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  in  proper  functioning  condition  (PFC),  according  to 
an  evaluation  done  of  all  stream  habitats  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  in  1999.  The  one  exception  is 
Bear  Creek  which  has  not  attained  PFC  due  to  a  severe  invasion  by  saltcedar  (tamarisk).  An  eradication 
effort  for  tamarisk  is  currently  underway  in  Bear  Creek.  Habitat  supporting  native  oaks  provides  an 
important  component  for  year-round  wildlife  use  and  comprises  approximately  10-15%  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

The  scattered  parcels  west  of  Highway  101  are  predominately  made  up  of  associations  of  chaparral/ 
conifer,  coniferous  forest,  hardwoods  (madrone,  tanoak,  live  oak)  and  scattered  brushlands  (manzanita, 
chamise  and  ceanothus).  Portions  of  these  parcels  may  have  existing  older  forests  which  have  been 
retained  as  a  regional  network  of  habitat  for  species  viability  (see  Vegetation  section).  Two  parcels  (49 -M 
and  50-M)  have  been  retained  at  the  recommendation  of  the  CDFG  because  the  vegetation  is  considered 
potential  habitat  for  the  marbled  murrelet  ( Brachyramphus  marmoratus).  Irene  Peak  (Parcels  42-M)  has  been 
retained  because  the  vegetation  is  considered  northern  spotted  owl  (Strix  occidentals  caurina)  habitat.  Two 
additional  parcels  (24-M  and  33-M)  have  been  retained  at  the  request  of  the  Mendocino  Environmental 
Center  as  endangered  species  habitat  and  the  parcels’  proximity  to  Montgomery  Woods  (Redwoods)  State 
Park. 

Many  visitors  enjoy  bird  watching  in  the  diverse  habitats  found  throughout  die  entire  Plan  Area.  Blue 
oak  woodlands  such  as  along  the  Redbud  Trail  and  North  Cow  Mountain  are  a  popular  destination  in  the 
springtime  to  view  the  variety  of  songbirds  during  the  breeding  season.  The  uncommon  pileated 
woodpecker  and  pygmy  owl  are  sometimes  observed  in  this  habitat.  Roadrunners  are  occasionally 
spotted  in  open  areas  along  trails,  such  as  the  Payne  Ranch  acquisition  and  Langs  Peak  Road.  Other 
species  commonly  seen  there  include  the  common  flicker,  acorn  woodpecker,  tree  swallow,  Stellar's  jay, 
and  scrub  jay. 

Along  the  creeks  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  one  can  find  riparian-obligate  species 
such  as  osprey,  great  blue  heron,  great  egret,  green  heron,  bittern,  spotted  sandpiper,  least  sandpiper, 
belted  kingfisher,  mallard,  wood  duck,  widgeon,  and  common  merganser. 

Raptors  found  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  include  the  bald  eagle,  golden  eagle,  red¬ 
tailed  hawk,  Cooper's  hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk,  kestrel,  and  the  resident  prairie  falcon.  The  recently- 
delisted  peregrine  falcon  is  occasionally  sighted  foraging  through  this  area.  Owls  found  include  the  great 
horned,  long-eared,  screech,  and  pygmy  owl. 

Common  reptile  species  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  include  Pacific  treefrog,  bullfrog,  western  toad, 
northwestern  pond  turtle,  western  fence  lizard,  western  skink,  western  whiptail,  alligator  lizard,  gopher 
snake,  common  kingsnake,  rubber  boa,  common  garter  snake,  western  terrestrial  garter  snake,  western 
aquatic  garter  snake,  and  the  northern  Pacific  rattlesnake. 
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3.5.8  Hunting/Fishing/Collecting 

The  BLM  manages  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  in  a  manner  consistent  with  CDFG  regulations  for  all 
applicable  fish  and  game  species  found  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands.  Seasonal  and  geographical 
regulations  for  fish  and  game  species  in  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  set  by  the  state.  Deer  season  is  the  most 
popular  hunt.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  falls  within  the  Zone  A  under  CDFG  Hunting  Regulations.  The 
hunting  season  in  Zone  A  runs  from  mid-August  to  late  September  with  additional  dates  for  archery-only 
areas. 

Several  other  game  species  occur  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  that  attract  significant  hunting 
interest  including  black  bear  (Ursus  americanus),  wild  pig  (Sus  scrofa ),  western  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  griseus), 
wild  turkey  (Meleagris gallopavo) 1 ,  mourning  dove  ( Zenaida  macroura ),  and  California  quail  ( Callipepla 
califomica).  In  recent  years,  the  number  of  wild  pigs  on  public  lands  has  declined  due  to  increased  hunting 
pressure.  Most  hunting  occurs  at  Cow  Mountain,  CCNA,  and  Indian  Valley /Walker  Ridge.  Many  non¬ 
game  species  of  furbearers  occur  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  including  mountain  lion  (Felts 
concolor),  coyote  (Cams  latrans ),  gray  fox  ( [Urocyon  cinereoargenteus ),  bobcat  (Lynx  rufus),  American  badger 
(Taxidea  taxus),  raccoon  (Procyon  lotor),  American  beaver  (Castor  Canadensis),  and  northern  river  otter  (Lutra 
candensis). 

3.5.9  Migratory  Birds 

Of  the  approximately  900  migratory  birds  occurring  in  the  United  States,  131  are  included  on  the  most 
recent  list  (2002)  and  were  selected  as  species  of  management  concern  at  the  national  level.  Known  as 
tire  USFWS  Migratory  Non-game  Birds  of  Management  Concern  (MNBMC),  migratory  bird  species  on 
this  list  occur  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  contiguous  lands.  Birds  on  the  MNBMC  list  known  to 
occupy  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  (either  presently  or  historically)  include  white-tailed  kite  (Elanus  leucurus ), 
American  peregrine  falcon  (Falco peregrinus  anatum ),  western  snowy  plover  (Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus), 
northern  spotted  owl  (Strix  occidental, is  caurina ),  Vaux’s  swift  (Chaetura  vauxi ),  olive-sided  flycatcher 
(Contopus  coopen).  Pacific  slope  flycatcher  (Empidonax  difficilis),  and  California  thrasher  (Toxostoma  redivimm ), 
peregrine  falcon,  prairie  falcon,  burrowing  owl,  long-billed  curlew,  rufous  hummingbird,  Lewis’s 
woodpecker,  olive-sided  flycatcher  and  Lawrence’s  goldfinch.  Management  of  other  wildlife  species, 
including  special  status  species  and  migratory  birds,  is  generally  accomplished  by  protecting  and  restoring 
existing  habitat. 


3.6  TERRESTRIAL  VEGETATION  AND  HABITATS 

3.6.1  Introduction 

Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  are  scattered  among  the  interior  and  coastal  ranges,  the  Central  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  Locations  vary  in  climate,  topographic  and  geologic  substrate.  These  variables  along  with 
precipitation  define  the  terrestrial  ecosystems  that  make  up  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands.  The  habitats 
that  are  provided  by  these  systems  are  diverse,  with  coastal  dunes,  river  deltas,  perennial  and  annual 
grasslands,  oak  woodlands,  mixed  conifer  forests,  chaparral  and  riparian  corridors  being  the  most 


1  The  wild  turkey,  a  native  North  American  species  (Roberson  2001),  is  found  in  low  numbers  throughout  suitable  habitat  on 
Cow  Mountain,  but  more  commonly  can  occur  in  sigmficandy  larger  numbers  in  suitable  habitat  on  adjacent  private  lands,  as 
well  as  occurring  along  the  border  areas  in  oak  habitats  between  private  and  BLM  lands. 
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notable.  The  structural  and  compositional  diversity  of  the  project  area  provides  habitat  for  both 
common  and  rare  species.  Past  and  current  land  uses  such  as  timber  and  fuel  wood  harvesting,  livestock 
grazing,  recreation  use,  and  water  diversions  have  altered  the  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  leading 
to  noxious  and  exotic  weed  infestations.  However,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  also  hosts  relatively  unaltered 
ecosystems,  particularly  where  such  lands  are  secluded  and  difficult  to  reach. 


3.6.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

See  Wildlife  Section  1.2.2  for  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework. 

3.6.3  Habitat  Types 

Habitat  types  described  for  the  plan  were  based  primarily  on  plant  alliances/ communities  defined  by  the 
CDF  and  Fire  Protection's  Fire  and  Resource  Assessment  Program,  and  were  condensed  into  ten 
communities  with  additional  classifications  of  water,  agriculture/ developed,  and  rock/barren.  These 
communities  may  be  defined  as  general  units  of  vegetation  and  are  characterized  by  overstory  species, 
which  can  be  observed  using  remote  sensing.  The  mapping  effort  was  conduced  by  CDF  and  the  USFS, 
Region  5  remote  sensing  lab  using  LANDSAT  imagery  (satellite  photos)  and  interpretation.  This 
mapping  known  as  CalVeg,  was  designed  based  on  the  knowledge  that  vegetation  data  consistent  across 
all  ownerships  is  critical  for  assessing  current  conditions,  monitoring  changes  over  time,  and  determining 
management  options.  The  following  table  depicts  the  general  plant  communities,  which  management 
areas  the  communities  may  be  found,  and  the  total  acres  of  the  community  type.  Component  species  and 
characteristics  of  these  plant  community  types  are  further  broken  down  under  the  following  discussion 
for  each  general  community  type.  Figure  3-7  depicts  vegetation  types  for  all  Ukiah  Field  Office  Lands. 


Table  3-5:  Plant  Community  Types  Found  Within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 


PLANT 

MANAGEMENT  UNIT  OBSERVED  IN* 

TOTAL 
ACRES  IN 
PLANNING 
AREA 

COMMUNITY 

TYPE 

CACHE  CREEK 

CEDAR  ROUGHS 

INDIAN  VALLEY 

KNOXVILLE 

GEYSERS 

COW  MOUNTAIN 

STORNETTA 

BERRYESSA 

SCATTERED 

TRACTS 

Oak  Woodlands 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23,170 

Conifer  Forest 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21,868 

Riparian 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

230 

Chamise 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

54,584 

Chaparral 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

140,539 

Hardwood 

Woodland 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9,629 

Grassland/Forbs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6,947 

Cypress  Forest 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8,596 

Coastal  Dune 

X 

123 

Water 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

170 

Agriculture/ 

|  Developed 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

78 

Source:  EDAW  2005;  CDF  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  2003. 
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Oak  Woodlands 

Oak  woodlands  cover  nearly  all  of  die  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Stometta  management  area.  The  oaks  found  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  include  a  variety  of  common 
oak  species.  These  oak  woodlands  are  further  classified  into  eight  different  woodland  communities. 
Covering  the  largest  area  are  blue  oak  ( Quercus  douglasii)  savanna  and  woodlands  at  approximately  15,307 
acres.  Blue  oaks,  which  grow  only  in  California,  are  generally  found  growing  in  the  hot  interior  valley 
foothills  in  areas  of  shallow  soils  usually  below  3,500  feet  in  elevation.  Blue  oaks  are  tolerant  to  low 
severity  fires  and  such  fires  appear  to  favor  its  establishment  (Mensry  1992).  Canyon  live  oak  {Q. 
chiysolepis )  covers  approximately  6,460  acres  and  is  found  growing  in  a  variety  of  areas  including  valley 
foothills,  canyons,  and  is  often  found  growing  with  conifers  up  to  9,000  in  elevation.  Interior  live  oak  [Q. 
msli^enii)  occupies  approximately  2,100  acres  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  This  stout  evergreen  oak  grows 
below  5,000  feet  within  the  interior  coast  range,  valley  bottoms,  and  canyons  where  summers  are  hot  and 
winters  are  wet.  Oregon  white  oak  (Q.  garyana ),  sometimes  called  simply  Oregon  oak,  occupies 
approximately  1,340  acres.  Oregon  white  oak  grows  in  areas  away  from  the  fog  belt  but  along  the  coast 
in  areas  of  moderate  climate  at  elevations  of  1,000  to  4,000  feet.  Found  growing  in  open  valleys,  uplands, 
ridges  this  oak  is  found  mingling  among  evergreen  species.  California  black  oak  (Q.  kelloggii)  is  often 
referred  to  a  black  oak  and  is  found  on  approximately  917  acres  among  the  lowland  valleys  in  the  North 
Coast  Range  near  the  town  of  Ukiah. 

Madrone  ( Arbutus  men^iesii)  and  black  oak  share  dominance  in  this  community.  Madrone  is  commonly 
found  mixed  with  of  oak,  conifer,  and  chaparral  species  within  a  variety  of  areas.  Approximately  600 
acres  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  mapped  as  madrone  and  black  oak.  Coast  live  oak  (Q.  agrifolia )  is 
limited  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  occupying  only  52  acres.  Coast  live  oaks  grow  within  a  50  mile 
swath  that  is  bordered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  inner  Coast  Range  and  are  found  in  scattered 
locations  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  And  finally  the  largest  North  American  oak,  the  valley  oak 
(Q-  lobata )  is  very  restricted  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  at  just  over  two  acres.  Valley  oak  prefers  deep, 
rich  bottomland  soils  where  water  is  plentiful.  The  oak’s  preference  for  accessible  water  enables  it  to 
grow  throughout  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  thus  allowing  it  to  grow  to  an  impressive  100  feet  in 
height  with  diameters  of  four  feet  or  more.  Oaks  generally  grow  widely  spaced  allowing  for  a  variety  of 
shrub,  forb  and  grass  species  to  grow.  Many  of  the  plant  communities  found  within  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  lands  may  be  found  growing  near  or  underneath  oaks. 

Oaks  as  a  general  rule  in  California  have  declined  as  many  of  the  oak  woodlands  are  even-aged,  meaning 
there  are  few  younger  oaks  to  replace  the  older  oaks  at  the  end  of  their  life  span.  A  variety  of  issues  are 
suspected  for  the  lack  of  recruitment  of  younger  oaks,  including  over  browsing  by  livestock,  deer,  or 
rodents,  soil  compaction,  climate  change,  alteration  of  fire  regimes,  and  the  spread  of  non-native  invasive 
species.  Little  is  understood  of  this  issue  and,  with  the  discovery  of  the  Sudden  Oak  Death  pathogen 
which  rapidly  kills  oaks,  land  managers  are  more  concerned  about  the  future  of  oaks  in  California  (see 
Section  3.6. 6. 3  for  further  Sudden  Oak  Death  discussion). 
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The  current  condition  of  oak  habitats  on  public  lands  varies.  In  areas  including  Cow  Mountain,  Indian 
Valley,  Walker  Ridge,  Knoxville,  and  Blue  Ridge,  there  is  very  little  native  oak  regeneration,  reflecting  the 
general  trend  throughout  most  of  California.  In  the  Cache  Creek  area;  however,  particularly  within  the 
recent  Payne  Ranch  acquisition,  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  oak  regeneration  not  only  by  stump- 
sprouting  from  past  firewood  cutting,  but  also  by  acorn  sprouting. 

Conifer  Forest 

Conifer  forest  is  comprised  of  nine  individual  or  mixed  pine  and  fir  species  totaling  around  22,000  acres 
of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands.  Gray  pine  (Pin us  sabineana)  is  a  California  endemic  species  that  is  often 
found  growing  in  dry  rocky  soils,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Central  Valley.  This  pine  species  is  the  most 
abundant  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  encompassing  nearly  10,000  acres,  but  is  often  intermixed  with 
blue  oak.  Pacific  Douglas-fir  ( Pseudotsuga  menqiesii)  is  found  on  over  5,000  acres  within  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office.  This  conifer  is  the  most  widely  cut  tree  for  timber  in  the  U.S.  Many  of  the  Douglas-fir  stands 
within  California  have  not  recovered  from  intense  logging  because  it  is  a  poor  competitor  with  hardwood 
species  that  often  colonize  post  logging  areas.  Knobcone  pine  (Pinus  attenuated)  covers  approximately 
3,800  acres  and  is  described  as  a  closed-cone  pine.  It  is  found  in  dry,  generally  infertile  soils  of  the 
interior  ranges  and  dry  areas  of  the  Coast  Range,  often  on  serpentine  soils.  There  are  three  species  of 
closed-cone  pines  in  California;  two  occur  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Closed-cone  pines  are 
dependant  on  the  heat  of  fire  for  the  cones  to  open  and  release  their  seeds.  Fire  also  prepares  a  suitable 
seed  bed  by  removing  duff  (forest  litter)  and  reducing  competition  for  the  subsequent  seedling. 

The  Pacific  Douglas-fir  and  pine  community  is  comprised  of  a  mix  of  Douglas-fir  and  generally 
ponderosa  pine  (Pinus ponderosa ),  is  usually  located  in  dryer  areas,  and  covers  just  over  2,000  acres. 
Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens )  Douglas-fir  communities  are  found  generally  in  the  fog  belt  of  the  Coast 
Range  and  is  mapped  at  around  730  acres.  Mixed  conifer  -  pine  community  is  comprised  of  no  one 
dominant  or  co-dominant  tree  species  and  may  include  an  array  of  common  conifer  species.  Within  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  only  160  acres  are  mapped.  The  last  three  communities  include:  Bishop  pine 
(Pinus  muricata ),  another  closed-cone  pine,  mapped  at  32  acres;  ponderosa  pine,  mapped  at  25  acres,  and 
grand  fir  (Abies gran dis),  mapped  at  23  acres.  Both  grand  fir  and  bishop  pine  are  found  in  areas  of 
maritime  influence  and  often  are  intermixed. 

Riparian 

Riparian  areas  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  diverse  but  limited  in  distribution.  They  occupy  areas 
from  the  delta  to  interior  valley  stream  zones.  A  total  of  230  acres  are  mapped  as  riparian  within  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands.  This  community  is  comprised  of  forest  and  shrub  species  including:  red  alder  (Alnus 
rubra :  87  acres),  willow  /riparian  scrub  (26  acres),  California  bay  (Umbellularia  califomica:  63  acres),  mixed 
riparian  hardwood  (31  acres)  and  willow  (22  acres).  Red  alder  is  a  colonizer,  preferring  to  grow  in  areas 
of  disturbance  occurring  where  soils  are  seasonally  flooded  along  streams  and  rivers.  California  bay  may 
sometimes  be  classified  within  the  broadleaf  evergreen  forest;  however  its  presence  within  drainages  or 
bottomlands  that  are  intermittently  flooded  is  common.  Willow/ riparian  scrub  is  comprised  of  a  mix  of 
bottomland  riparian  species  including  arroyo  willow  (Salix  lasiolepis ),  black  cottonwood  (Populus 
balsamifera),  California  sycamore  ( Platanus  racemosa)  and  narrowleaf,  Pacific,  and  red  willows  (P.  exigua,  P. 
lucida  spp.  lasiandra,  P.  laevigata).  Mixed  riparian  hardwood  is  a  mixture  of  hardwoods  with  some  shmbs 
rather  than  areas  of  monotypic  species.  Such  sites  have  been  mapped  sparsely.  Typical  riparian 
hardwoods  species  mixtures  in  the  Central  Valley  include  willows  ( Salix  spp.),  valley  oak,  Fremont 
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cottonwood  (Pop ulus  fremontii)  and  white  alder  ( Alnus  rhombifolid).  The  willow  community  may  comprise  a 
variety  of  willow  species,  as  noted  above,  with  the  addition  of  black  willow  (Salix  gooddingii). 

Chamise 

This  shrub  community  typifies  the  exposed  dryer  foothills  of  California.  Chamise  ( Adenostoma 
: fasciculatum )  covers  over  54,000  acres  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  The  dominant  stands  of  chamise 
generally  grow  in  dryer  sites  on  south  and  southwest  exposures  than  other  chaparral  species.  This 
community  is  also  more  common  where  the  fire  frequency  is  10  years  or  less.  While  this  community  is 
dominated  by  chamise,  companion  species  may  include  a  mix  of  the  common  chaparral  species. 


Chaparral 

Chaparral  covers  nearly  10  million  acres  in  California  -  its  ubiquity  is  apparent  within  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  as  well,  where  it  covers  nearly  140,540  acres.  It  is  the  often  impenetrable  shrub  layer  found  in  the 
foothills  of  nearly  all  mountain  ranges  within  California.  Chaparral  comprises  a  diversity  of  shrub  species 
that  are  drought  tolerant  and  have  adapted  to  growing  in  fire  prone  areas,  so  much  so  that  these  species 
require  fire  to  regenerate.  When  fires  occur  diey  are  often  very  hot  due  to  the  shrubs’  resinous  chemistry. 
After  fire  occurs,  chaparral  shrubs  stump  sprout  and/or  regenerate  from  seed  and  forbs  that  have  not 
occurred  in  this  community  since  the  last  fire  germinate,  providing  palatable  browse  for  many  wildlife 
species.  This  general  community  is  broken  into  six  more  specific  chaparral  communities  including: 
northern  mixed  chaparral  (132,900  acres),  scrub  oak  ( Quercus  berberidifolia;  6,300  acres),  whiteleaf 
manzanita  (Arctos taphjlos  visada)  (840  acres),  foothill  mixed  chaparral  (304  acres),  wedgeleaf  ceanothus 
(Ceanothus  cuneatus )  (83  acres),  montane  mixed  chaparral  (80  acres),  and  blueblossom  ceanothus  (C. 
thyrsiflorus)  (19  acres).  Northern  mixed  chaparral  contains  no  one  dominant  shrub  species.  This 
community  is  regularly  comprised  of  common  chaparral  species  found  in  northern  portions  of  the  state, 
such  as  manzanita  ( Arctostaphylos  manganita ),  blueblossom  ceanothus,  and  chamise.  Foothill  mixed 
chaparral  often  describes  the  community  located  lower  in  elevation  than  montane  and  is  often  used  to 
describe  west  side  Sierra  foothill  species.  Common  species  found  in  this  community  include  chamise  and 
a  diversity  of  Ceanothus  species.  Montane  mixed  chaparral  is  frequendy  associated  with  ponderosa  pine 
communities  and  is  comprised  of  Ceonothus  and  Arctostaphylos  species,  and  toyon  ( Heteromeles  arbutifolia). 
Both  northern  and  montane  mixed  communities  may  have  an  extensive  forb  layer. 


Hardwood  Woodland 

Hardwoods  are  collectively  tree  species  which  are  generally  deciduous  trees  but  may  include  broadleaved 
evergreens.  This  community  is  made  up  of  mixed  hardwoods,  tanoak  (JJthocarpus  densijlorus) ,  and 
California  Buckeye  (Aesculus  californicd).  The  mixed  hardwood  community  is  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  hardwoods  species  such  as  black  oak,  tanoak,  red  alder,  tree  chinquapin  (Castanopsis  chrysophylla)  and 
madrone  ( Arbutus  mengiesit).  The  community  covers  just  over  8,200  acres  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
lands. 

The  tanoak  community  may  or  may  not  be  shared  with  madrone.  This  community  is  common  within  the 
Coast  Range  and  covers  616  acres  of  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  at  elevations  from  about  500  -  3,600  ft 
where  soils  and  climate  are  sufficiently  but  not  excessively  moist.  Aside  from  the  common  presence  of 
madrone,  canyon  live  oak  is  a  common  hardwood  associate.  Where  tanoak  is  not  a  thick  canopy  cover,  a 
rich  shrub  layer  on  these  sites  may  include  salal  (Gaultheria  shallon ),  poison  oak  {Toxicodendron  diversilobum ), 
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California  huckleberry  (V 'actinium  ovatum ),  California  hazelnut  (Corylus  comuta  var.  caltfomica),  creeping 
snowberry  ( Symphoricarpus  mollis ),  and  Rhododendron  spp.,  to  list  a  few. 

California  buckeye,  a  small  tree,  may  occasionally  be  found  in  pure  or  nearly  pure  stands  up  to  an 
elevation  of  about  4,000  ft  in  areas  which  are  usually  north-facing,  steep  and  often  at  the  upper  portions 
of  intermittent  or  ephemeral  drainages.  Within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  California  buckeye  occupies 
only  98  acres. 

Annual  Grassland/Forbs 

The  community  is  predominately  situated  among  the  lower  foothills  among  the  oak  savanna  and 
woodlands  and  encompasses  nearly  7,000  acres.  Commonly,  these  grasslands  are  non-native  with  a  mix 
of  native  species  and  include:  brome  (. Brvrnus  spp.),  bluegrass  (Poa  spp.),  wildoats  (Arena  spp.),  fescue 
(1 y ulpia  spp.),  barley  (Hordeum  murinum) ,  needlegrass  (JAassella  spp.),  oatgrass  ( Danthonia  spp.),  and  a  variety 
of  forbs  such  as  checker  mallow  (Sidalcea  spp.),  brodiaea  ( Brodiaea  spp.),  wild  hyacinth  (. Dichelostemma  spp.), 
yampah  ( Perideridia  spp.),  and  mariposa  lily  ( Calochortus  spp.).  Vernal  pools  are  commonly  located  with 
these  grasslands.  While  no  vernal  pools  were  mapped  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  there  are  very  small 
seasonal  wetlands  that  occur  within  this  community.  A  portion  of  this  community  is  actually  a  coastal 
prairie,  located  at  Stometta  Ranch.  This  perennial  grassland  is  typified  by  California  oat  grass  ( Danthonia 
califomica),  Douglas’  iris  ( Iris  douglasiana),  California  poppy  (Eschscholigia  califomica ),  and  sea  pink  (Armeria 
maritima  ssp.  Califomica). 

Cypress  Forest 

McNab  cypress  ( Cupressus  macnabiana )  occurs  mainly  along  the  coast  and  in  the  coast  ranges  of  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  covering  approximately  5,788  acres.  Usually  found  growing  in  numerous  scattered  groves  in 
upper  slope  positions,  where  it  may  grow  with  gray  pine,  knobcone  pine  ( Pinus  attenuated),  Oregon  white 
oak,  and  interior  live  oak.  In  areas  where  there  are  serpentine  soils,  leather  oak  ( Quercus  duratd)  is  a  very 
common  component.  McNab  cypress  also  occurs  with  many  chaparral  species,  including  whiteleaf 
manzanita,  chamise,  wedgeleaf  ceanothus,  and  toyon. 

Sargent  cypress  (Cupressus  sargentii )  is  the  most  widespread  cypress  in  California,  historically  occurring  in 
numerous  scattered  groves  along  creeks  and  ravines,  slopes  and  ridges.  Within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  a 
large  nearly  pure  stand  occupies  nearly  2,000  acres  and  was  designated  as  a  Research  Natural  Area  due  to 
this  species  rarity  in  Napa  County.  Scattered  stands  of  sergent  cypress  include  an  additional  300  acres. 
These  stands  may  include  individuals  of  California  bay,  McNab  cypress,  gray  pine,  knobcone  pine, 
Oregon  white  oak,  interior  live  oak,  and  common  chaparral  shrubs  including  deerbrush  (Ceanothus 
integerrimus)  and  numerous  others.  In  burned  areas,  this  cypress  may  form  dense  thickets. 

Monterey  cypress  (Cupressus  macrocarpa )  occurs  naturally  in  a  very  restricted  area  of  the  California  coast. 
The  Monterey  cypress  that  occurs  on  15  acres  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  was  planted  for  its  aesthetic, 
windbreak  and  shade  purposes. 

Coastal  Dune 

The  Stometta  management  area  has  about  165  acres  of  dunes.  These  are  sand  accumulating  areas  in 
which  coastal  headlands  are  usually  absent.  These  dunes  have  sparse  vegetation  associated  with  them. 
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Past  landowners  attempted  to  stabilize  the  dunes  by  planting  non-native  European  beach  grass 
( Ammophila  arenaria)\  however,  native  species  such  as  beach-bur  ( Ambrosia  chamissonis ),  dunesage  ( Artemisia 
pyconocephala),  sand  verbena  ( Abronia  latifolia ),  and  perennial  grass  such  as  American  dunegrass  (Lejmus 
mollis )  also  exist  within  the  dunes. 

Additional  Habitat  Types 

The  remaining  mapped  cover  types  include  barren/rock  areas  (681  acres)  which  range  from  bedrock  or 
outcrops  to  abandoned  mine  spoils  devoid  of  vegetation.  These  are  commonly  located  along  ridgelines 
and  mountaintops  but  may  also  occur  within  chaparral  and  woodland  settings.  Serpentine  rock  outcrops 
are  commonly  found  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Water  is  mapped  at  170  acres  and  includes 
reservoirs,  lakes,  and  open  water.  Agriculture  is  mapped  at  49  acres  which  includes  livestock  pasture, 
although  nearly  500  acres  at  the  Stometta  management  area  is  agriculture  (pasture)  but  was  not  mapped 
by  the  CDF  effort. 

3.6.4  Vegetation  -  Existing  Conditions/Species 

Special-status  species  include  species  which  are  federally-listed,  proposed,  candidate,  or  BLM  Sensitive 
Species.  Forty-five  special-status  plant  species,  including  one  State-listed  endangered  species,  are  found 
within  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  and  are  listed  in  Table  3-6.  (This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  species 
that  occur  in  the  area  but  rather  species  that  occur  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  Lands  and  are  a  concern  of  the 
BLM.)  Species  names  in  the  table  in  bold  type  indicate  known  presence  in  the  project  area. 
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Table  3-6:  Special  Status  Plant  Species  Within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 


SPECIES/STATUS 

HABITAT 

UKIAH  FIELD  OFFICE  LANDS 

MANAGEMENT  UNITS* 

Amsinckia  lunaris 

Bent-flowered  fiddleneck 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Valley  and  foothill  grassland,  cismontane 

woodland 

Majority  of  sightings  are  near 

Clear  Lake  and  Berryessa 

Peak 

CC,  IV,  KV,  CM,  ST  (where 

suitable  habitat  occurs) 

Arctostaphylos  bakeri  ssp.  sublaevis 

The  Cedars  manzanita 

State:  Rare 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  closed-cone  coniferous  forest. 

Endemic  to  the  Cedars  area,  Sonoma 

County. 

Identified  on  BLM  lands 

within  Cow  Mountain 

ST  (near  Cedars  area,  Sonoma 

County) 

Arctostaphylos  canescens  ssp.  sonomensis 

Sonoma  manzanita 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  sometimes  serpentine 

Identified  on  BLM  lands  and 

several  locations  in  Lake, 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma 
Counties 

GY,  CM,  all  other  interior  units 

where  suitable  habitat  occurs 

Arctostaphylos  manzanita  ssp.  elegans 

Konocti  manzanita 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Volcanic  soils,  chaparral,  woodland, 
coniferous  forest 

Regionally  rare  but  locally 

abundant 

CM,  all  other  interior  units 

where  suitable  habitat  occurs 

Arctostaphylos  stanfordiana  ssp.  raichei 

Raiche’s  manzanita 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  lower  montane  coniferous  forest 

in  openings,  often  on  rocky,  serpentimte 
soils 

All  recorded  observations  are 

in  Mendocino  County 

ST  (Mendocino  and  eastern 

Lake  Counties) 

Astragalus  rattanii  vat.jepsonianus 

Jepson’s  milk-vetch 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  grassland,  chaparral  openings 

Numerous  observations  in 

Lake  and  Napa  Counties, 
including  along  Walker  Ridge 
and  near  Indian  Valley 
Reservoir 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST 

Balsamorhi^a  macrolepis  var.  macrolepis 

Big-scale  balsamroot 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Valley  and  Foothill  Grassland,  Cismontane 

Woodland 

Identified  near  Indian  Wiley 

Reservoir 

IV,  and  all  other  interior  units 

where  suitable  habitat  occurs 

Brodlaea  coronaria  ssp.  rosea 

Indian  Valley  brodiaea 

State:  Endangered 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  cismontane  woodland,  valley  and 

foothill  grassland 

Several  recorded  observations 

on  BLM  lands  near  Clear 

Lake  and  Indian  Valley 
Reservoir 

CC,  IV,  KV,  CM,  ST  (especially 

near  Clear  Lake) 
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Calochortus  raichei 

The  Cedars  fairy-lantern 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Closed-cone  coniferous  forest,  chaparral. 

Identified  on  BLM  lands 
within  the  Cedars  area, 

Sonoma  County 

ST  (Sonoma  County) 

Castilleja  ambigua  ssp.  humboldtiensis 

Humboldt  Bay  owl’s-clover 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Costal  salt  marsh.  Known  only  from 

Humboldt  and  Marin  Counties 

Identified  on  Stornetta  and 
within  Big  River  Estuary 

SN 

Castilleja  rubicundula  ssp.  rubicundula 

Pink  creamsacs 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  meadows  and  seeps,  valley 
foothill  grassland 

Identified  on  Walker  Ridge 
and  near  Indian  V alley 
Reservoir 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  CM,  ST 

Ceanothus  confuses 

Rincon  Ridge  ceanothus 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Closed-cone  coniferous  forest,  chaparral, 

cismontane  woodland  on  volcanic  or 
serpentinite  soils 

Several  observations  within 
Lake,  Napa,  and  Sonoma 
Counties 

all  interior  units  with  suitable 
habitat 

Ceanothus  divergens 

Calistoga  ceanothus 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  often  on  rocky,  volcanic  or 
serpentinite  soils 

Several  observations  within 
Lake,  Napa,  and  Sonoma 
Counties 

all  interior  units  with  suitable 
habitat 

Chamaesyce  ocellata  ssp.  rattanii 

Stony  Creek  spurge 

CNPS:  IB 

Valle  and  Foothill  grassland 

Litde  data  on  distribution 

Chlorogalum  pomeridianum  var.  minus 

Dwarf  soaproot 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  chaparral  or  grassland 

Identified  on  BLM  land  near 
Boggs  Mountain 

CR,  KV,  GY,  BE,  ST 

Cryptantha  clevelandii  var.  dissita 

Serpentine  cryptantha 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine 

Identified  in  several  locations 
within  Lake  County 

CM,  GY 

Eriastrum  brandegeeae 

Brandagee’s  eriastrum 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Volcanic  soils 

Identified  in  Kelseyville, 

Bartlett  Springs  and  Geysers 
area 

GY 

Eriastrum  tracyi 

Tracy’s  eriastrum 

State:  Rare 

BLM:  Sensitive 

Very  limited  distribution,  similar  to  E. 

brabdegeeae.  Taxon  not  recogni2ed  in  the 
Jepson  Manual 

limited  distribution  data 
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CNPS:  IB 

Erigeron  angustatus 

Narrow-leaved  daisy 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  chaparral 

Several  recorded  observations 

in  Lake,  Napa  and  Sonoma 
Counties 

GY 

Erigeron  serpentines 

serpentine  daisy 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral.  Endemic  to  Sonoma  County 

Recorded  observations  are  in 

Sonoma  County  only 

ST  (Sonoma  County) 

Eriogonum  nervulosum 

Snow  Mountain  buckwheat 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  scree,  balds,  barrens 

Several  observations  within 

Lake  and  Sonoma  Counties. 
Several  observations  on  BLM 
lands  including  along  Clear 

Lake 

CC,  IV,  KV,  GY,  ST  (where 

suitable  habitat  occurs) 

Eritillaria  pluriflora 

adobe-lily 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  cismontane  woodland,  foothill 
grassland 

Several  observations  in  Lake 
and  Napa  County 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Harmonist  hallii 

Hall’s  harmonia 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  chaparral 

Several  locations  in  Lake  and 

Napa  County 

CC,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST 

Hesperolinon  adenophyllum 

glandular  western  flax 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Usually  serpentine  chaparral,  open  areas, 

road  cuts 

Numerous  locations 

throughout  Lake  and 
Mendocino  Counties 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Hesperolinon  bicarpellatum 

two-carpellate  western  flax 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  chaparral 

Numerous  locations 

throughout  Lake  and  Napa 
Counties 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Elesperolinon  bremri 

Brewer’s  western  flax 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  woodland,  valley  foothill 

grassland.  Known  only  from  Contra  Costa, 
Napa,  and  Solano  Counties. 

Identified  on  BLM  lands 

along  Vaca  Mountains 
Ridgeline 

CR,  KV,  ST,  BE 
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Hesperolinon  drymarioides 

dymaria-Iike  western  flax 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Closed-cone  coniferous  forest,  chaparral, 
Cismontane  woodland,  valley  and  foothill 
grassland 

Identified  in  several  locations 
throughout  Ukiah  Field 

Office 

CC,  IV,  KV  and  all  other 
interior  units  where  suitable 
habitat  occurs 

Hesperolinon  sp.  nov.  " serpentinum" 

Napa  western  flax 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral 

Identified  in  several  locations 
in  Lake  and  Napa  Counties 

CR  and  all  other  interior  units 
where  suitable  habitat  occurs 

luiyia  septentrionalis 

Colusa  lavia 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine  or  sandy  grassland,  chaparral, 
woodland 

Identified  in  several  locations 
throughout  Ukiah  Field 

Office 

CC,  IV,  KV,  CM 

Ulium  maritimum 

coast  lily 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Closed-cone  coniferous  forest,  costal  prairie, 

costal  scrub,  broadleaved  upland  forest, 
north  coast  coniferous  forest 

Confined  to  coastal  areas  of 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma 
Counties 

SN 

Hupinus  sericatus 

Cobb  Mountain  lupine 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Open  wooded  slopes,  gravelly  soils, 
sometimes  serpentine 

Identified  in  several  locations 
throughout  Napa,  Sonoma, 
and  Lake  Counties 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  ST,  BE 

Navarretia  rosulata 

Marin  County  navarretia 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Closed-cone  coniferous  forest 

Identified  in  three  locations  in 
Napa  County  including  on 

BLM  lands  near  Lake 

Berryessa 

CR,  KV,  ST  (near  Lake 

Berryessa) 

Penstemon  neivberryi  var.  sonomensis 

Sonoma  beardtongue 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Rock  outcrops,  talus 

Numerous  locations  identified 
in  Napa  and  Sonoma 

Counties,  and  one  location  in 
Lake  County  (Cobb 

Mountain) 

CR,  KV,  GY,  ST 

Sidalcea  malviflora  ssp.  purpurea 

purple-stemmed  checkerbloom 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Broadleaved  upland  forest,  costal  prairie 

numerous  locations  in 

Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
Counties 

ST  (Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
Counties) 

Streptanthus  brachiatus  ssp.  brachiatus 

Socrates  Mine  jewel-flower 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Serpentine 

Numerous  observations 
within  or  near  the  Geysers 
area 

GY,  ST  (near  geysers  area) 

Streptanthus  brachiatus  ssp.  hoffmanii 

Freed’s  jewel-flower 

Chaparral  woodland 

Several  locations  in  Lake  and 
Sonoma  Counties 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 
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BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Streptanthus  breweri  var.  hesperidis 

green  jewel-flower 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  cismontane  woodland 

Several  locations  identified 
throughout  Ukiah  Field 

Office  area 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Streptanthus  glandulosus  var.  hoffmanii 

second  (Hoffman’s)  jewel-flower 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral  and  woodland,  valley  and  foothill 

grassland.  Endemic  to  Sonoma  County. 

Identified  within  Ukiah  Field 

Office  lands 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Streptanthus  morrisonii  ssp.  elatus 

Three  Peaks  jewel-flower 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  serpentine  outcrops, 

cypress/knobcone-pine  woodlands.  Taxon 
not  described  in  the  Jepson  Manual 

This  subspecies  is  not  listed  in 

the  CNDDB  —  distribution 
data  is  limited.  Identified  on 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Strepthanthus  morrisonii  ssp.  kruckebergii 

Kruckenbergii  jewel-flower 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  serpentine  outcrops, 

cypress/knobcone-pine  woodlands.  Taxon 
not  described  in  the  jepson  Manual 

This  subspecies  is  not  listed  in 

the  CNDDB  -  distribution 
data  is  limited.  Identified  on 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

Streptanthus  morrisonii  ssp.  morrisonii 

Morrison’s  jewel-flower 

BLM:  Sensitive 

CNPS:  IB 

Chaparral,  serpentine  outcrops, 

cypress/knobcone-pine  woodlands.  Taxon 
not  described  in  the  Jepson  Manual 

This  subspecies  is  not  listed  in 

the  CNDDB  -  distribution 
data  is  limited.  Identified  on 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands 

CC,  CR,  IV,  KV,  GY,  CM,  ST, 

BE 

*  -  Management  Units:  Cow  Mountain  =  CM;  Knoxvillc=  KV;  Indian  Valley  -  IV;  Cache  Creek  -  CC;  Cedar  Roughs  -  CR;  Berryessa  -  BE;  Geysers  G\ ;  Stornetta  SN,  Scattered 


Tracts  —  ST 
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Threatened/Endangered/Special  Status  Plants 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  federally-listed  plants  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office; 
however,  several  are  known  to  occur  on  adjacent  private  lands.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office’s  diverse 
landscape  provides  suitable  habitat  for  many  special-status  plants.  The  most  notable  rare  plant  habitats 
are  unique  geologic  features  such  as  serpentine  and  geothermal  soils,  and  wet  meadows  which  are  home 
to  many  endemic  plants.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  manages  many  areas  specifically  for  their  botanical 
resources,  such  as  the  Geysers,  and  Indian  Valley  ACEC.  Because  of  the  unique  geology  of  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands,  many  regional  botanists  explore  these  areas  for  rare  plants.  As  a  result,  many  special- 
status  plants  have  been  documented  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  that  would  have  otherwise  not  been 
inventoried.  The  BLM  maintains  a  list  of  species  it  considers  special-status  statewide.  This  list  is  based 
on  the  California  Native  Plant  Society’s  IB  list  and  both  federally-  and  state-listed  plant  species.  There 
are  45  of  these  species  that  occur  or  likely  occur  on  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  and  60  on 
all  lands  within  the  planning  area.  Several  BLM  Sensitive  Plant  Species  are  found  in  scattered  populations 
on  public  lands  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Invasive  Plant  Species 

Invasive  species  are  defined  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  numerous  agencies.  In  California,  there  are  two  lists 
of  noxious  weeds,  the  List  of  Noxious  Weeds  in  California  developed  by  the  California  Department  of 
Food  And  Agriculture,  and  the  List  of  Wildland  Weeds  in  California  developed  by  the  California  Invasive 
Plant  Council.  The  BLM  focuses  attention  on  weeds  from  these  lists  that  interfere  with  management 
objectives  for  a  given  area  of  land  at  a  given  point  in  time.  If  an  invasive  plant  is  impacting  management 
objectives,  then  the  plant  or  plants  are  considered  noxious  and  are  managed  accordingly.  Ukiah  Field 
Office  actively  manages  noxious  weeds  including:  yellow  star  this  tie  ( Centaurea  solstitialis),  medusahead 
(E/ymus  caput-medusae),  Italian  tliisde  (Carduus pycnocephalus),  barb  goatgrass  (A.egilops  triuncialis), 
arundo / giant  reed  (Arundo  donax),  tamarisk  (Tamarix paviflora),  perennial  pepperweed  (L epidium  latifolium), 
puncture  vine/goatshead  (T rib  ulus  terrestris),  ravennagrass  ( saccharum  ravennae ),  and  bull  thistle  (Cirsium 
vulgare ). 

3.6.5  Management  Units 

Cache  Creek 

Cache  Creek  is  71,000  acres  in  size  and  vegetation  types  cover  the  full  regime  from  serpentine  barrens, 
stands  of  native  perennial  grasses,  dense  stands  of  chaparral  and  rolling  oak  woodlands.  Large  stands  of 
riparian  vegetation  are  located  along  the  major  watercourses  such  as  Cache  Creek  and  North  Fork  Cache 
Creek.  The  dominant  habitat  types  within  this  management  unit  are  chaparral,  including  chamise 
chaparral  and  mixed  chaparral,  and  oak  woodland.  Scattered  patches  of  evergreen  forest  also  occur  in  the 
higher  elevations. 

No  OHVs  (south  of  Highway  20)  are  currendy  allowed  off  designated  trails  and  roads  affording 
protection  to  the  vegetation.  No  livestock  use  is  currently  leased  in  the  area.  A  large  portion  of  the  area 
(34,000  acres)  is  currently  designated  as  a  WSA  and  research  natural  area  (RNA)  where  mechanical 
methods  associated  with  prescribe  burning  (fire  line  construction)  cannot  be  used. 
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One  population  of  adobe  lily  has  been  protected  with  a  cable  barrier  north  the  entrance  of  Walker  Ridge 
Road  off  Highway  20.  Other  sensitive  species  known  to  occur  include  drymaria-like  western  flax 
( Hesperolinon  diymarioides),  andjepson’s  milk  vetch  ( Astragalus  rattani  var.  jeps onianus) . 

Several  areas  have  noxious  weed  issues  including  Bear  Creek  which  is  dominated  by  tamarisk;  most  of  the 
drainages  on  the  old  Payne  Ranch  which  are  infested  with  perennial  pepperweed;  and  the  majority  of  the 
valley  bottoms  on  the  old  Pluth  Ranch,  Payne  Ranch,  Johnson  Ranch  and  Leal  Property  which  are 
infested  with  medusahead,  yellow  starthisde,  and  barbed  goatgrass.  Additional  noxious  weeds  present 
include  arundo/giant  reed,  ravennagrass,  tamarisk,  Italian  thistle,  and  puncture  vine/ goatshead  (known 
only  at  the  corrals  at  of  Junction  Highway  20  and  16). 

Cow  Mountain 

Most  of  Cow  Mountain  is  dominated  by  chaparral  made  up  of  chamise,  scrub  oak,  ceonothus,  mountain 
mahogany  and  manzanita.  Small  glades,  oak  woodlands,  and  stands  of  knobcone  pine  can  be  found 
throughout  the  area.  Large  stands  of  native  perennial  grasses  can  be  found  on  South  Cow  Mountain  in 
Eight  Mile  Valley  and  Lost  Valley.  Moist  pockets  on  north  slopes  may  have  small  populations  of  black 
oak,  madrone,  bay  or  an  occasional  Douglas-fir  with  a  perennial  grass  understory;  an  example  is  the 
Mayacmas  Campground  area. 

Cow  Mountain  is  a  large  island  between  the  communities  of  Ukiah  and  Lakeport.  Vegetation 
management  through  prescribed  burning  in  the  chaparral  communities  has  been  a  high  priority  due  to  the 
potential  for  wildfire  in  the  wildland  interface.  Mechanical  treatments,  such  as  grinding  (masticating) 
chaparral,  have  also  been  used  to  create  fire  lines  on  ridges.  In  general  these  practices  do  not  convert  the 
communities  to  a  lower  serai  stage  and  grasses  and  forbs  are  released  in  the  short  term.  Many  of  the 
chaparral  shrub  species  are  crown  sprouters  and  within  5  to  10  years  the  sites  are  dominated  by  shrubs 
once  again. 

Only  one  sensitive  plant  species  is  known  to  occur,  Sonoma  manzanita  ( Arctostaphylos  canescens  ssp. 
sonomensis).  Noxious  weeds  known  to  occur  within  this  unit  include  yellow  starthisde,  medusahead, 

Italian  thistle,  and  Harding  grass  (an  undesirable  species  in  the  Eight  Mile  Meadows). 

Knoxville 

The  Knoxville  Area  is  predominately  a  serpentine  shrub  complex  generally  made  up  of  gray  pine,  toyon, 
leather  oak,  interior  live  oak  and  manzanita.  Perennial  grasses  such  as  needlegrass  and  squirreltail  can  be 
found  in  the  understory.  Large  stands  of  McNab  cypress  can  also  be  found  in  the  area.  Several  sensitive 
species  are  known  to  occur  which  include  Napa  western  flax  ( Hesperolinon  serpentinum),  snow  mountain 
buckwheat  ( "Eriogonum  nervulosum ),  glandular  western  flax  (Hesperolinon  adenophyllum j,  Drymaria-like  western 
flax  (. Hesperolinon  diymarioides),  Hoffmann's  jewel-flower  (Streptanthus  glandulosus  var.  hoffmannii),  and 
Kruckeberg's  jewelflower  (Streptanthus  morrisonii  ssp.  Kruckebergii).  Noxious  weeds  known  to  occur  within 
this  unit  include  yellow  starthisde,  medusahead,  and  barbed  goatgrass. 

Cedar  Roughs 

The  dominant  habitat  within  this  management  unit  is  cypress  forest  and  is  designated  as  a  WSA. 
Additional  habitats  include  chaparral  and  mixed  oak  woodland.  One  sensitive  species  is  known  to  occur, 
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Marin  County  navarretia  {Navarretia  rosulata).  A  small  population  of  yellow  starthistle  and  medusahead  are 
associated  with  the  grazing  lease  at  the  north  end  of  the  area  north  of  Maxwell  Creek.  A  small 
population  of  tamarisk  is  found  at  the  north  end  of  the  area  on  Pope  Creek. 

Indian  Valley 

The  Indian  Valley  management  unit  is  predominately  chaparral  including  chamise  and  mixed  chaparral. 
Additional  habitat  types  include  serpentine  shmb  communities,  stands  of  McNab  cypress,  and  blue  oak 
woodland.  A  population  of  Indian  Valley  brodiaea  at  the  north  end  of  Indian  Valley  is  currendy 
designated  as  an  ACEC  (40  acres)  and  is  monitored  every  1  to  2  years  for  any  possible  disturbance. 
Sensitive  species  known  to  be  present  within  this  unit  include  Jepson's  milk-vetch  ( Astragalus  rattanii  var. 
jepsonianus),  Indian  Valley  brodiaea  ( Brodiaea  coronaria  ssp.  rosea),  snow  mountain  buckwheat  (Eriogonum 
nervulosum),  adobe-lily  (F ritillaria pluriflora),  Hall's  madia  or  harmonia  ( Madia  hallii  or  Hamonia  hallii). 
Noxious  weeds  present  include  yellow  starthistle,  medusahead,  arundo/giant  reed,  and  tamarisk. 

Berryessa 

The  area  is  steep  rugged  terrain  dominated  by  large  acreages  of  chaparral  with  small  pockets  oak 
woodland  with  an  under  story  of  annual  grasses.  No  sensitive  species  or  noxious  weeds  have  been 
identified  in  the  Berryessa  Area. 

Geysers 

The  Geysers  management  unit  is  dominated  by  chaparral  and  evergreen  forest.  Sensitive  Species  known 
to  occur  include  Freed's  jewelflower  ( Streptanthus  brachiatus  ssp.  hojfmanii),  Socrates  Mine  jewel-flower 
( Streptanthus  brachiatus  ssp.  brachiatus ),  and  Morrison's  jewel-flower  ( Streptanthus  morrisonii  ssp.  morrisoni). 

No  noxious  weed  species  have  been  identified  in  the  Geysers  Area. 

Stometta 

The  Stornetta  Ranch  is  predominately  a  large  tract  of  disturbed  coastal  prairie.  Native  California  oat 
grass  has  decreased  and  exotics  such  as  sweet  vernal  grass  and  velvet  grass  have  increased.  Scattered 
stands  of  beach  pine  are  found  throughout  the  area.  Coastal  brush  lands  dominated  by  coyote  bush  can 
be  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  benches.  Wetlands  are  scattered  throughout  the  dunes  north  of  the  Garcia 
River.  The  dunes  to  the  north  of  the  Garcia  River  are  dominated  by  European  beach  grass.  Coast  lily 
(LJlium  maritimum)  is  the  only  sensitive  species  known  to  occur  in  the  Stornetta  management  area. 

Invasive  non-native  species  known  to  occur  include  velvetgrass  (Holcus  lanatus ),  sweet  vernal  grass 
( Anthoxanthum  odoratum ),  European  beach  grass  ( Ammophila  arenaria),  bull  thistle,  iceplant  ( Carpobrotus 
ssp.),  Douglas  iris  (Iris  douglasiana r)  and  Yellow  bush  lupine  ( Eupinus  arboreus). 

Scattered  tracts 

Scattered  Tracts  are  lands  with  no  public  access  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  nine  counties  in  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office  area.  Vegetation  types  cover  the  full  spectrum  from  oak  wood  lands,  serpentine 
barrens,  Sargent  cypress,  and  large  stands  of  chaparral,  including  chamise  and  mixed  chaparral.  Several 
sensitive  species  are  known  to  occur  and  include  dimorphic  snapdragon  ( Antirrhinum  subcordatum\  Glenn 
County),  big-scale  balsamroot  (Ralsamorhiga  macrolepis  var.  macrolepis-.  Napa  County),  Brandegee's  eriastrum 
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(Eria  strum  brandegeae:  Glenn  County),  Napa  western  flax  {Hesperolinon  serpentinunr.  Napa  County),  Three 
Peaks  jewelflower  ( Streptanthus  morrisonii  ssp.  elatuy.  Mt.  St.  Helena  and  Napa  County),  and  dwarf  soaproot 
{Chlorogalum  pomeridianum  var.  minus:  Napa  County).  Noxious  weeds  known  to  occur  include  yellow 
starthisde  and  medusahead  at  Salt  Creek  and  Glenn  County. 

3.6.6  Current  Vegetation  Management  Practices 

3. 6. 6. 1  Habitat  Restoration 

A  significant  amount  of  work  is  being  accomplished  in  the  South  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area,  (i.e., 
Eight  Mile  Valley  Meadow  Restoration  Project)  and  work  is  on-going  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area 
(i.e.,  Upper  Thompson  Canyon  Headcut  Repair  and  numerous  riparian  enhancement  projects  in  Cache 
Creek  and  Bear  Creek).  Assessments  of  riparian  areas  are  on-going  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
Some  of  the  problems  presently  encountered  in  riparian  areas  include  exotic  invasive  plant  management, 
bank  stabilization  erosion  issues,  and  lack  of  access.  When  assessing  riparian  areas  an  all  inclusive 
methodology  is  incorporated  into  the  assessment  using  the  watershed  as  the  basic  unit  of  measurement. 
Components  that  are  normally  considered  include  watershed  geomorphology,  hydrology,  existing, 
historic,  and  potential  vegetation,  and  animal  community  dynamics.  Riparian  areas  are  classified  as  in 
proper  functioning  condition,  functional  at-risk,  or  non-functional.  Additionally  riparian  areas  are 
classified  as  being  in  unknown  condition  when  the  BLM  lacks  sufficient  information  to  make  a 
determination. 

At  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mile  downstream  of  the  dam  spillway,  slope 
failure  is  occurring  due  to  mass  wasting.  The  site  is  currently  monitored  by  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers. 
At  Cache  Creek  and  Bear  Creek,  work  is  on-going  to  remove  none  native  riparian  exotic  invasive  plants 
(i.e.,  tamarisk  removal).  The  objective  of  the  project  is  to  re-establish  native  riparian  vegetation  around 
the  Cache  Creek  and  Bear  Creek  area.  Studies  are  presently  taking  place  to  determine  what  type  of 
riparian  vegetation  can  thrive  at  high  salinity  and  pH  levels  present  in  Bear  Creek.  At  Upper  Thompson 
Canyon  a  headcut  repair  project  is  planned  with  emphasis  toward  developing  a  native  riparian  area  upon 
completion.  Whenever  possible  all  riparian  rehabilitation  projects  include  a  strong  native  plant  material 
emphasis. 

3. 6. 6. 2  Noxious  Weed  Eradication 

Most  of  the  weed  eradication  efforts  have  been  focused  on  the  riparian  areas  of  Cache  and  Bear  Creeks 
by  eradicating  tamarisk.  Weed  management  has  also  occurred  within  the  South  Cow  Mountain 
Recreation  Area,  (i.e.,  Eight  Mile  Valley  Meadow  Restoration  Project)  and  work  is  on-going  in  the  Cache 
Creek  Natural  Area  (i.e.,  Upper  Thompson  Canyon  Headcut  Repair  and  numerous  riparian  enhancement 
projects  in  Cache  Creek  and  Bear  Creek).  Fire  has  been  used  as  a  tool  to  reduce  starthistle  and  other 
non-natives  in  grassland  areas.  Monitoring  of  the  grassland  communities  within  the  Payne  Ranch  of  the 
Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  after  the  removal  of  cattle  (2001),  indicates  a  significant  increase  in  noxious 
weeds  including  jointed  and  barbed  goat  grass,  medusahead  and  yellow  starthistle.  Selective  livestock 
grazing  may  improve  grassland  conditions  from  their  current  state. 
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3. 6. 6. 3  Sudden  Oak  Death 

A  specific  management  concern  is  the  spread  of  Sudden  oak  death  (SOD)  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
Sudden  oak  death  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  fungus-like  pathogen  ( Phjtophthora  ramorum )  that  infects  a  wide 
variety  of  host  species,  but  has  only  been  found  to  cause  mortality  in  a  handful  of  these  (e.g.,  tanoak, 
black  oak,  coast  live  oak,  and  odiers).  Other  infected  species  develop  more  benign  foliar  and  twig 
infections,  which  serve  as  a  major  source  of  inocula.  The  propagules  are  most  likely  spread  by  wind 
blown  rain.  The  agent  of  dispersal  of  this  pathogen  is  not  yet  understood  and  therefore  the  most 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  its  spread  are  not  known.  However,  there  are  numerous  local  and 
federal  laws  pertaining  to  the  spread  of  SOD.  Extensive  research  is  currendy  being  done  throughout  the 
state  that  may  inform  future  management  needs  at  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  SOD  has  been  detected 
within  the  planning  area  but  not  on  BLM  managed  lands. 


3.7  CULTURAL  AND  HISTORIC  RESOURCES 

3.7.1  Introduction 

The  cultural  resource  values  of  the  area  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  can  best  be  categorized  as 
archaeological  and  traditional  cultural.  Archaeological  resources  include  prehistoric  remains,  which 
represent  Native  American  occupation  of  the  region  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  (ca.  1854),  and 
historic  remains,  which  represent  post-European  contact  activities  (over  50  years  old).  Traditional 
cultural  resources  are  those  utilized  by  the  Native  American  community  for  maintenance  of  traditional 
cultural  practices  such  as  hunting,  gathering  and  lithic  procurement. 

The  BLM’s  Ukiah  planning  area  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  prehistoric  occupation  and  numerous  historic 
activities.  The  topography,  varied  setting,  presence  of  numerous  perennial  and  seasonal  water  sources, 
wide  range  of  floral  and  faunal  species,  and  other  natural  resources  made  this  region  a  prime  location  for 
human  habitation  and  economic  pursuits  over  thousands  of  years.  Cultural  resources  in  the  planning  area 
range  from  early  Native  American  habitation  sites  and  activity  areas  to  the  remains  of  historic  structures 
associated  with  mining,  transportation,  and  ranching  industries.  Traditional  cultural  resources  are  also 
situated  in  the  planning  area  and  include  those  materials  or  locations  utilized  by  the  Native  American 
community  for  maintenance  of  traditional  cultural  practices  such  as  hunting,  gathering,  and  mineral 
procurement.  Many  sites  have  been  documented  within  the  planning  area  in  varying  states  of 
preservation  and  are  subject  to  a  number  of  natural  and  human-induced  impacts.  Efforts  to  eliminate  or 
at  least  minimize  some  of  these  impacts  have  been  implemented  in  recent  years.  While  some  of  these 
efforts  have  been  highly  successful,  some  have  not  and  numerous  resources  remain  subject  to  the 
cumulative  effects  of  weather,  erosion,  commercial  activities,  and  vandalism. 


3.7.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

As  a  property  owned  and  managed  by  the  BLM,  the  Ukiah  planning  area  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  106  of  the  NHPA  of  1966.  Section  106  work  is  streamlined  and  modified  under  The  California 
Protocol  of  2004  between  the  BLM  and  the  SHPO.  This  PA  has  been  reviewed  annually  and  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  BLM  Manual  Sections  8100-8160  after  replacing  the  PA  from  1991.  Section  106 
requires  federal  agencies  to  take  into  consideration  the  potential  effects  of  proposed  undertakings  on 
cultural  resources  listed  on  or  determined  potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP,  and  to  allow  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Ffistoric  Preservation  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed  undertaking. 
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The  regulations  implementing  Section  106  are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  codified  in 
Title  36  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  Part  800. 

Identification,  evaluation,  and  management  of  cultural  resources  are  ongoing  processes.  The  evaluation 
of  resources  against  the  criteria  for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP,  including  an  assessment  of  site  integrity  or 
condition,  the  consideration  of  potential  project-related  impacts,  and  the  development  of  management 
plans  and  actions  relative  to  those  impacts  are  additional  elements  of  the  Section  106  process. 

Determining  the  NRHP  eligibility  of  a  site  or  district  is  guided  by  the  specific  legal  context  of  the  site’s 
significance  as  set  out  in  36  CFR  Part  60.4,  and  by  the  BLM  Manual  8100  Series.  The  NHPA  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maintain  and  expand  a  National  Register  of  districts,  sites,  buildings, 
structures  and  objects  of  significance  in  American  history,  architecture,  archaeology,  engineering,  and 
culture.  A  property  may  be  listed  on  the  NRHP  if  it  meets  criteria  for  evaluation  as  defined  in  36  CFR 
60.4: 

The  quality  of  significance  in  American  history,  architecture,  archaeology,  engineering  and  culture  is 
present  in  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures  and  objects  that  possess  integrity  of  location,  design, 
setting,  materials,  workmanship,  feeling  and  association  and: 

•  That  are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
our  history;  or 

•  That  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past;  or 

•  That  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period  or  method  of  construction,  or  that 
represent  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that  possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that  represent  a  significant 
and  distinguishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual  distinction;  or 

•  That  have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield,  information  important  in  prehistory  or  history.” 

Most  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  are  evaluated  with  regard  to  Criterion  D  of  the  NRHP,  which  refers 
to  site  data  potential.  Such  sites  typically  lack  historical  documentation  that  might  otherwise  adequately 
describe  their  important  characteristics.  Archaeological  methods  and  techniques  are  applied  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  types  of  information  that  may  be  recovered  from  these  deposits.  Data  sought  are 
those  recognized  to  be  applicable  to  scientific  research  questions  or  to  other  cultural  values.  These  are 
data  of  importance  to  scientific  research  that  can  lead  to  the  reconstruction  of  prehistoric  life-ways. 
Conversely,  some  archaeological  sites  are  of  traditional  or  spiritual  significance  to  contemporary  Native 
Americans  or  other  groups,  particularly  those  sites  which  are  known  to  contain  human  burials. 

Site  integrity  is  also  a  consideration  for  the  NRHP  eligibility  of  an  archaeological  locale.  The  aspects  of 
resources  for  which  integrity  is  generally  assessed  include  location,  setting,  design,  workmanship,  feeling, 
and  association.  These  may  be  compromised  to  some  extent  by  cultural  and  post-depositional  factors 
(e.g.,  construction,  maintenance,  erosion,  bioturbation,  grazing,  recreational  use,  etc.),  yet  the  resource 
may  still  retain  its  integrity  if  the  important  information  residing  in  the  site  survives.  Conversely, 
archaeological  materials  such  as  shell  or  faunal  remains  may  not  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  or  may 
not  have  adequate  preservation  for  accurate  identification.  Thus,  their  potential  as  data  to  address 
important  research  questions  is  significantly  reduced.  Assessment  of  these  qualities  is  particularly 
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important  for  archaeological  properties  where  the  spatial  relationships  of  artifacts  and  features  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  patterns  of  past  human  behavior. 

Finally,  BLM-designated  individual  site  priority  levels  also  bear  on  potential  eligibility  for  the  NRHP. 
Levels  of  Site  Prioritization  and  Categorization  are  set  forth  in  the  BLM  Manual  (8110.4)  and  the  Use 
Categories  are  as  follows: 

•  Scientific  Use 

•  Conservation  for  Future  Use 

•  Traditional  Use 

•  Public  Use 

•  Experimental  Use 

•  Discharged  from  Management 

3.7.3  Existing  Conditions 

Given  the  size  of  the  planning  area  and  the  distribution  of  lands  within  its  jurisdiction  across  a  diverse 
geographical  and  cultural  landscape,  it  is  challenging  to  summarize  the  prehistoric  or  historic  context  of 
the  region.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  discuss  in  great  detail  the  nature  of  documented  cultural  sites, 
features,  or  artifacts  known  to  be  present  in  the  planning  area.  However,  general  trends  of  early  Native 
American  and  Euro- American  occupation  and  activities  in  the  region  can  discerned  and  those  broad 
patterns  serve  to  generally  define  the  character  of  nearly  12,000  years  of  human  occupation  in  the  Ukiah 
planning  area. 

3. 7. 3. 1  Prehistoric  Context 

It  is  important  to  refer  not  only  to  the  natural  diversity  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area  but  to  the  linguistic 
variation  of  the  Native  American  groups  that  occupied  the  region  at  least  during  the  early  historic  era. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  natural  environment  has  influenced  the  character  of  Native  Californian’s  past 
subsistence  systems,  economic  patterns,  and  technological  traits.  Concurrent  with  the  natural  settings 
inhabited  by  these  Native  groups,  linguistic  diversity  can  often  be  correlated  with  characteristic  artifact 
forms  and  artistic  traditions;  all  indicators  of  broader  patterns  of  cultural  differentiation.  It  is  these 
material  traces  in  particular  that  serve  as  fossil  directeurs,  providing  concrete  indications  of  cultural 
change  on  spatial  and  temporal  planes  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  The  varied  and  generally 
favorable  topography,  numerous  perennial  stream  courses,  and  diversity  of  floral  and  faunal  resources 
made  many  portions  of  the  planning  area  highly  attractive  for  prehistoric  occupation. 

The  present-day  Ukiah  planning  area  includes  the  traditional  territories  of  over  two  dozen  federally 
recognized  tribes  within  lands  under  its  jurisdiction.  However,  this  current  distribution  of  Native  groups 
across  the  region  does  not  necessarily  reflect  how  the  cultural  landscape  may  have  appeared  at  any  given 
period  prior  to  the  historic  era.  Regardless,  the  diversity  of  cultures  seen  today  is  likely  analogous  to  what 
was  probably  a  similar  degree  of  variation  in  prehistoric  times.  To  a  certain  extent,  distinctions  between 
different  cultural  groups  can  be  found  within  linguistic  differentiation.  Within  the  Ukiah  planning  area, 
four  main  language  families,  the  Wintuan,  Lake  Miwok,  Pomoan,  and  Yukian,  are  major  features  that, 
during  the  ethnographic  period  at  the  very  least,  served  to  distinguish  one  broadly- defined  Native 
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American  group  from  another.  Within  each  of  these  families,  several  distinct  and  no  doubt  additional 
dialects  existed,  providing  further  evidence  for  the  diverse  cultural  nature  of  the  region. 

Systematic  archaeological  investigations  have  occurred  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area  over  the  course  of 
the  last  65-70  years  and  have  documented  evidence  of  human  occupation  of  the  region  for  at  least  the 
past  12,000  years.  Ongoing  research  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  California,  Chico  has 
uncovered  sites  with  dates  securely  situated  in  a  pre-“classic”  Paleo-Indian  period  prior  to  the  advent  of 
fluted  point  technologies  that  only  appeared  in  California  about  12,000  years  ago  (Moratto  1984, 
DeGeorgy  2004,  White  2001).  These  sites,  located  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  are  part  of  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  that  challenge  the  long-held  assumption 
that  the  New  World  was  first  populated  as  a  result  of  migrations  over  the  Bering  Land  Bridge  around 
12,000  years  Before  Present  (BP). 

David  Fredrickson,  in  his  1973  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Early  Cultures  of  the  North  Coast  Ranges,  California 
suggested  the  following  broad  patterns: 

The  Paleo-Indian  Period  (12,000  BP  to  8000  BP)  saw  the  first  clearly  demonstrated  entry  and  spread  of 
humans  into  California.  Also  referred  to  as  the  Post  Pattern ,  known  sites  from  this  period  tend  to  be 
situated  along  the  shores  of  former  pluvial  lakes.  Traditionally,  Paleo-Indian  subsistence  and  land-use  has 
been  tied  to  the  hunting  of  Pleistocene  mega-fauna.  However,  there  is  little  archaeological  evidence 
supporting  the  notion  that  Paleo-Indian  life-ways  were  consistently  tied  to  the  pursuit  of  species  such  as 
mammoth,  mastodon  or  bison.  A  developed  milling  tool  technology  may  also  exist  during  this  period 
and  has  been  noted  at  some  sites.  The  social  units  are  thought  to  have  been  small,  highly  mobile  and 
were  not  heavily  dependent  upon  exchange  of  resources  with  exchange  activities  occurring  on  an  ad-hoc, 
individual  basis.  Artifacts  characteristic  of  this  period  include  distinctive  fluted  projectile  points  (which 
likely  served  as  all-purpose  tools  as  well)  and  flaked  crescent-shaped  implements.  These  and  other  stone 
tools  were  frequently  produced  of  lithic  materials  exotic  to  the  areas  in  which  they  are  found 
archaeologically,  indicating  that  their  makers  may  have  traveled  great  distances. 

The  beginning  of  the  Lower  Mrchaic  Period  (8000  BP  to  5000  BP)  coincides  with  a  middle  Holocene 
climatic  change.  Generally  drier  conditions  prevailed  and  this  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  size  and 
number  of  pluvial  lakes  that  appear  to  have  been  so  important  in  earlier  land-use  patterns.  Subsistence 
appears  to  have  been  focused  on  the  consumption  of  plant  foods  over  faunal  resources  and  settlement 
appears  to  have  been  semi-sedentary.  Such  changes  in  settlement  and  subsistence  patterns  may  have 
been  related  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  ongoing  climatic  changes  during  this  time.  Most  stone  tools  were 
manufactured  of  local  materials,  and  patterns  of  material  exchange  remained  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
Distinctive  artifact  types  noted  on  archaeological  sites  include  large  projectile  points  of  varying 
morphology  typically  associated  with  the  Borax  Lake  Pattern  and  milling  slabs  and  grinding  stones  are 
frequently  encountered  on  sites. 

The  Middle  slrchaic  Period  (5000  BP  to  3000  BP)  begins  at  the  end  of  mid-Holocene  when  climatic 
conditions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  material  cultural  changes  noted  in  the 
archaeological  record  likely  occurred  at  least  in  part  as  a  response  to  shifting  environmental  factors.  The 
economic  base  became  more  diversified  and  acom-processing  technology  first  appeared.  Hunting 
remained  an  important  source  of  food  and  materials  although  there  was  clearly  a  greater  emphasis  was 
placed  on  floral  resources  in  comparison  with  earlier  periods.  Sedentism  appears  to  have  been  more  fully 
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developed  and  there  was  a  general  population  growth  and  expansion  onto  more  varied  parts  of  the 
landscape.  Little  evidence  is  present  for  development  of  regularized  exchange  relations.  Characteristic 
artifacts  for  this  Period  include  the  bowl  mortar  and  pesde  which  first  appears  in  the  archaeological 
record  during  this  time,  and  the  continued  use  of  large  projectile  points  attributable  to  the  Borax  Lake 

Pattern. 

The  growth  of  sociopolitical  complexity  marks  the  Upper  Archaic  Period  (3000  BP  to  1500  BP)  and  the 
development  of  status  distinctions  based  upon  material  wealth  is  well  documented.  Group- oriented 
religions  emerged  and  may  represent  the  origins  of  the  Kuksu  religious  system  at  the  end  of  the  Period. 
There  is  greater  complexity  of  exchange  systems  with  evidence  of  regular,  sustained  exchanges  between 
groups.  Shell  beads  gained  in  significance  as  possible  indicators  of  personal  status  and  as  important  trade 
items.  This  Period  retains  the  large  projectile  points  found  in  earlier  periods  but  in  different  styles.  In 
addition,  the  bowl  mortar  and  pestle  replaced  the  milling  stone  and  hand-stone  throughout  most  regions 
in  California. 

Several  technological  and  social  changes  distinguish  the  Emergent  Period  (1500  BP  to  200  BP).  The  bow 
and  arrow  were  introduced,  ultimately  replacing  the  dart  and  atlatl  which  were  employed  at  least  as  early 
as  the  Lower  Archaic  Period.  Territorial  boundaries  between  groups  became  well  established  and 
settlement  patterns  were  highly  sedentary.  It  became  increasingly  common  that  distinctions  in  an 
individual’s  social  status  could  be  linked  to  acquired  wealth.  Exchange  of  goods  between  groups  became 
more  regularized  with  more  resources,  including  raw  materials,  entering  into  the  exchange  networks. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  this  period  (1500  AD  to  1800  AD),  exchange  relations  became  highly 
regularized  and  sophisticated.  The  clamshell  disk  bead  developed  into  a  monetary  unit  for  exchange,  and 
increasing  quantities  of  goods  moved  greater  distances.  Specialists  within  groups  retained  an  ability  to 
govern  various  aspects  of  the  production  and  exchange  of  these  shell  beads  and  these  and  other 
collective  cultural  features  are  considered  characteristic  of  the  Shasta  and  Clear  Lake  complexes  in  parts 
of  northern  California.  It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  this  period  that  large  scale  European  settlement 
began  to  greatly  impact  traditional  Native  lifeways. 

3.7.4  Documented  Prehistoric  Resources  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 

Many  prehistoric  sites  have  been  identified  within  the  planning  area  and  include  the  full  temporal  range 
of  documented  Native  American  habitation  in  California;  from  pre-classic  Paleo-Indian  through  the 
ethnographic  period. 

3.7.5  Historic  Context 

The  “beginning”  of  the  historic  era  cannot  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  any  narrow  temporal  setting  since 
the  shift  in  predominance  from  Native  to  Euro-American  influence  occurred  at  widely  varying  times 
from  region  to  region  within  and  around  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  In  general,  however,  the  historic  era 
can  be  said  to  have  started  around  1800,  as  by  this  time  at  least  some  degree  of  Native/European  contact 
had  occurred  and  early  accounts  chronicling  the  natural  and  cultural  setting  of  the  Coast  Range  and 
Central  Valley  were  written. 

The  first  documented  contact  of  Europeans  with  the  Native  inhabitants  of  the  lands  now  incorporated 
into  the  Ukiah  planning  area  took  place  with  several  early  19th  century  Spanish  expeditions  into  the 
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region.  In  response  to  rumors  of  Russian  incursions  into  Spanish-controlled  territory  north  of  San 
Francisco  (Russia  established  Fort  Ross  on  the  Sonoma  coast  in  1812,  to  provide  shelter  and  support  for 
sea  otter  hunters),  Gabriel  Moraga,  who  was  involved  in  over  40  expeditions  into  the  interior  of 
California,  led  a  group  of  explorers  and  soldiers  into  lands  within  the  present-day  Ukiah  planning  area. 
Their  accounts  indicate  they  only  encountered  several  hunters  but  in  later  years,  Fludson’s  Bay  Company 
trappers  would  frequent  the  region  on  a  regular  basis;  regardless  of  who  administered  the  region. 

Spanish  and  subsequent  Mexican  efforts  at  maintaining  control  over  their  territory  north  of  San 
Francisco  continued  well  into  the  1800s.  One  of  the  better-documented  Mexican-sponsored  expeditions 
into  what  would  become  the  Ukiah  planning  area  ventured  into  these  areas  to  drive  out  reported 
American  or  European  infiltrators.  In  1821,  a  contingent  of  55  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Luis 
Arguello,  and  Father  Bias  Orda2,  followed  north  along  the  Sacramento  River  and  then  eventually  turned 
west  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cottonwood  Creek  and  then  west  and  south,  crossing  the  Trinity,  Eel, 
and  Russian  rivers.  Just  over  ten  years  later  in  1832-1833,  John  Work,  who  was  affiliated  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  kept  detailed  journals  on  his  exploits  as  a  trapper  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  was  involved  in  an  expedition  that  passed  along  Cache  Creek,  to  the  south  of  Clear  Lake  and 
along  the  Russian  River  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  River.  According  to  Gudde  (1974:45),  Cache  Creek 
owes  its  current  name  to  the  fur- trading  days  of  the  early  19th  century  when  the  area  was  an  important 
stop-over  for  trappers  who  stored  or  “cached”  their  furs  in  the  trading  camps.  Although  the  tenure  of 
men  like  Work  and  of  concerns  like  Hudson’s  Bay  were  relatively  short-lived,  they  did  serve  to  essentially 
open  up  the  region  to  later  settlement  by  documenting  local  conditions,  resources,  and  passes  critical  to 
the  establishment  of  later  emigrant  trails. 

Euro- American  settlement  of  what  would  become  the  Ukiah  planning  area  began  in  earnest  in  the  1840s 
following  the  widely  publicized  efforts  of  explorers  such  as  John  C.  Fremont,  Josiah  Gregg  and  }ohn 
Bidwell.  Between  these  three  men,  coastal  regions,  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  were 
opened  for  settlement,  agriculture,  and  commerce  during  the  Gold  Rush  years  of  the  late  1840s  and  early 
1850s.  However,  prior  to  the  eventual  large-scale  influx  of  American  settlers  and  would-be  fortune 
seekers,  a  number  of  prominent  land  holdings  were  granted  to  individuals  by  the  Mexican  government. 
Much  of  the  present-day  BLM  holdings  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area  are  not  situated  within  areas 
granted  by  the  Mexican  government,  although  the  counties  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  planning  area, 
particularly  Sonoma,  Solano,  and  Marin,  contained  many  large  grants.  However,  in  the  Cache  Creek 
drainage  two  such  holdings  were  granted  to  Americans  by  the  Mexican  government  in  the  mid- 1840s;  the 
Canada  de  Capay  (40,079  acres)  and  Quesesosi  (8,894  acres)  grants.  In  eastern  Mendocino,  two  additional 
grants,  the  Sanel  (17,754  acres)  and  Yokaya  (35,541  acres)  ranchos  were,  important  catalysts  to  the  Euro- 
American  settlement  of  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  county,  including  Potter  Valley  (Beck  and  Haas 
1974,  Gudde  1974,  McCarthy  1982).  Unlike  the  grants  offered  by  the  previous  Spanish  government 
which  essentially  provided  little  more  than  grazing  rights,  the  Mexican  grants  were  much  more  inclusive 
and  actually  transferred  full  title  of  the  land  to  the  grant  holder  (Beck  and  Haas  1974).  As  such,  the 
Mexican  grant  system  awarded  vast  tracts  of  land  or  ranchos  to  individuals  who  established  thriving 
agricultural  communities  throughout  California.  Within  portions  of  the  Ukiah  planning  area  and  the 
surrounding  regions,  the  influence  of  these  ranchos  was  considerable  and  influences  land  use,  municipal 
boundaries,  and  economic  pursuits  to  the  present  day. 

As  more  American  settlers  began  to  populate  what  now  comprises  the  Ukiah  planning  area  primarily 
during  the  19th  century,  economic  pursuits  and  patterns  of  land  use  became  more  diversified.  Activities 
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during  die  historic  era  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  their  unifying  themes.  Within  the  Ukiah  planning 
area  and  the  surrounding  region,  these  themes  consist  of  a  series  major  industrial  pursuits  and 
developments  that  have  influenced  the  economic  and  cultural  fabric  of  the  region  to  the  present  day. 
These  themes  include  agriculture  and  ranching,  transportation,  mining,  and  the  recreational  industry. 

3.7.6  Agriculture  and  Ranching 

In  general,  crop  farming  within  lands  now  under  BLM  administration  was  restricted  in  large  part  due  to 
unfavorable  terrain  and  poor  soil.  However,  in  southeastern  Lake  County,  farmers  prospered  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  19th  century  due  to  more  favorable  conditions  and  the  proximity  of  the  region  to 
mining  areas  and  in  later  years,  important  recreational  centers  around  Clear  Lake  (Simoons  1952, 
McCarthy  1982).  The  farmers  of  the  Morgan  and  Jerusalem  valleys  provided  their  products  to  these 
relatively  local  markets  but  lacked  the  resources  to  export  their  crops  to  markets  outside  the  region 
during  the  latter  decades  of  the  1800s.  In  the  areas  immediately  around  Clear  Lake  and  in  some  of  the 
valleys  to  the  northeast,  dairy  operations  in  particular  prospered  well  into  the  middle  of  the  20th  century 
and  enjoyed  access  to  larger  markets  comparable  to  those  being  exploited  by  farmers  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 

Cattle  and  sheep  ranching  proved  to  be  much  more  profitable  enterprises  during  the  historic  era  and 
were  important  activities  in  the  Mexican  land-grant  ranchos  and  for  smaller  operators  in  the  19th  century. 
Grazing  ranges  were,  and  still  are,  differentiated  according  to  which  animal  was  best  suited  to  the  terrain, 
weather,  and  types  of  available  vegetation.  The  two  main  categories  included  summer  and  winter  ranges 
which  were  further  divided  according  to  areas  preferred  by  sheep  and  goats,  and  horses  and  cattle 
(McCarthy  1982).  In  Mendocino  County  where  winter  conditions  at  higher  elevations  precluded  year- 
round  grazing,  ridge-top  summer  ranges  were  mostly  utilized  from  May  through  August.  Lower- 
elevation  ranges  in  Mendocino  and  throughout  areas  now  administered  by  the  BLM  could  be  utilized 
year-round  and  were  typically  concentrated  in  the  more  well-watered  meadows  and  riparian  corridors. 
Regardless  of  their  specific  locations,  livestock  always  required  some  access  to  water  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  one  of  the  more  common  historic-era  features  encountered  on  the  landscape  today;  the 
artificially  dammed  stock  pond.  Whether  constructed  of  log  cribbing  or  earthen  berms,  many  of  these 
ponds  are  still  in  use  today  or  their  remains  are  clearly  visible  and  represent  the  continuity  of  livestock 
ranching  as  a  major  regional  endeavor  for  over  150  years. 

3.7.7  Transportation 

In  some  respects  little  in  the  way  of  historic-era  developments  could  have  taken  place  in  the  Ukiah 
planning  area  and  the  surrounding  areas  without  some  form  of  transportation  system  for  the  conveyance 
of  people  and  materiel  in  and  out  of  the  region.  General  Land  Office  survey  plats  from  the  19th  century 
provide  a  general  idea  of  the  number  and  locations  of  roads  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area  but  their  exact 
routes  are  difficult  to  trace  given  the  passage  of  time  and  later  modifications  to  early  routes.  Many  towns 
developed  in  the  region  but  without  substantial  and  reliable  transportation  routes  connecting  them  to 
larger  population  centers  and  markets,  their  economies  could  not  prosper  in  the  long  run.  In  response  to 
tiie  need  for  greater  contact  with  other  areas,  toll  roads  began  to  appear  in  Lake  and  Mendocino  counties 
during  the  1850s  and  1860s.  One  of  the  earliest  roads  into  Lake  County  and  the  fertile  pastures  and 
fields  of  the  Clear  Lake  area  was  built  in  1854.  This  road  aided  greatly  in  the  settlement  of  the  area  and 
was  critical  in  the  borax  mining  and  recreation  booms  of  the  1860s  and  1870s  (Simoons  1953).  Another 
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important  1860s  roadway,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  built  in  the  present-day  Ukiah  planning  area,  was  a 
24-mile  road  connecting  Ukiah  and  Lakeport  (McCarthy  1982).  Regular  mail  and  stage  service  was  soon 
established  along  this  and  other  roads  in  the  region  during  the  1870s  and  1880s,  further  connecting  the 
region  to  larger  markets  and  increased  contact  with  the  Central  Valley  in  particular.  Many  of  these  routes 
were  originally  established  as  toll  roads  and  these  were  very  unpopular  with  the  locals.  Although  the  toll 
road  system  persisted  into  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century,  most  were  bought  out  by  the  various 
counties  which  abolished  most  of  the  tolls  by  the  late  1800s  (Green  1950,  McCarthy  1982,  Simoons 
1952). 

While  roadways  were  important  to  establishing  the  Ukiah  planning  area  as  a  cultural  and  economic  center 
in  northern  California,  the  development  of  railroads  greatly  expanded  the  economy  and  population  of  the 
area  during  the  late  19th  century.  Railroads  were  initially  established  to  the  east  of  the  Ukiah  planning 
area  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  to  the  west  with  the  establishment  of  the  West  Side  and  Mendocino 
Railroad  (also  known  as  the  Mendocino  Lakeside  Railroad  or  the  West  Coast  and  Mendocino)  in  1886 
(McCarthy  1982,  McGowan  1961,  Rogers  1891).  These  larger  railways  soon  led  to  a  proliferation  of 
branch  lines  and  smaller  concerns  that  extended  directly  into  areas  now  under  Ukiah  Field  Office 
administration.  For  example,  in  1887,  the  Southern  Pacific  had  a  branch  line  running  through  the  Capay 
Valley  and  1882  the  Colusa  and  Lake  Railroad  was  the  first  to  be  finished  in  the  region.  However,  many 
of  these  smaller  companies  were  on  tenuous  financial  ground  from  the  beginning  and  most  failed  to  last 
much  beyond  their  initial  incorporation.  Lake  County  in  particular  suffered  from  a  lack  of  direct  rail 
contact  throughout  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with  some  50  lines  into  the  county  having  been  proposed 
but  never  established. 

3.7.8  Mining 

Although  gold  brought  thousands  of  would-be  miners  to  northern  California  during  the  late  1840s  and 
early  1850s,  few  major  deposits  of  the  metal  occur  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area  or  the  surrounding 
vicinity.  Less  notable  minerals,  however,  occur  in  abundance  and  their  presence  led  to  extensive  mining 
activity  in  the  region  for  copper,  chromite,  manganese,  and  especially  mercury.  In  general,  mining 
activities  in  the  region  were  subject  to  the  boom  and  bust  cycle  typical  of  the  industry  and  various  “rush” 
periods  occurred  in  relation  to  several  mineral  discoveries.  One  of  the  earliest  to  occur  in  the  region  was 
a  brief  period  of  intensive  copper  mining  in  the  Indian  Valley  area  during  the  1860s.  Following  the  initial 
discovery  of  copper  in  1863  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  Mining  District,  Rodgers 
(1891)  states  that  500  mining  claims  were  filed  in  a  single  week  during  the  peak  of  the  initial  frenzy.  The 
nearby  town  of  Ashton  boomed  but  by  1864  the  rush  was  over  when  it  was  determined  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  ore  in  the  area  was  insufficient  to  support  a  large-scale  mining  and  refining  industry 
(McCarthy  1982). 

The  most  significant  mining  activities  that  took  place  in  and  around  the  Ukiah  planning  area  involved 
mercury  extraction  and  refining  in  the  four  mining  districts  in  the  area;  the  Sulphur  Creek,  Sulphur  Bank, 
Knoxville,  and  the  Mayacmas  (McCarthy  1982,  Simoons  1952).  Mercury  mining  was  subject  to  the  same 
boom  and  bust  cycles  typical  of  all  mining  operations  during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  but 
mercury  production  was  even  more  risky  than  others  as  it  relied  heavily  on  yet  another  mining  interest; 
gold.  The  most  common  form  of  gold  refining  at  the  time  involved  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
mercury  so  not  only  did  mercury  producers  have  to  contend  with  the  economic  vagaries  of  mining  in 
general,  they  also  relied  heavily  on  the  cyclical  fortunes  of  the  gold  mines,  refiners,  and  the  market. 
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The  largest  mercury  mine  in  areas  now  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area  was  the  Redington  Quicksilver 
Mine,  located  within  the  Knoxville  management  area.  Begun  in  the  mid- 1860s  as  the  Excelsior 
Company,  this  mine  was  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  mercury  in  California  during  its  most  active  years 
until  its  main  operations  shut  down  in  1882  as  the  deposits  played  out.  Later  period  of  production  were 
sporadic  and  the  last  ore  was  processed  at  this  site  in  1936.  Other  prominent  mercury  mines  such  as  the 
Oat  Hill  and  Bradford  mines  were  major  producers  in  Lake  County  and  operated  in  the  Mayacas  district 
to  the  south  of  Clear  Lake.  Smaller  operations  such  as  the  Turkey  Run  Mine,  located  on  present-day 
Highway  20  to  the  south  of  Indian  Valley,  continued  to  work  well  into  the  early  to  middle  decades  of  the 
20th  century. 

3.7.9  Documented  Historic-era  Resources  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 

In  general,  prehistoric  cultural  resources  in  die  planning  area  have  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention 
from  researchers  over  the  past  50  years  at  least.  Equally  important,  but  less  investigated,  are  the 
numerous  historic  remains  within  die  planning  area  that  are  associated  with  various  occupations  and 
industries.  Mining,  fanning,  logging,  transportation,  and  recreation  have  all  played  important  roles  in  the 
historical  development  of  die  Ukiah  planning  area  and  the  surrounding  area. 

3.7.10  Management  Issues  and  Considerations 

There  are  several  predominant  factors  affecting  the  integrity  of  prehistoric  and  historic  cultural  resources 
situated  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area:  vandalism  and  looting,  recreational  use,  and  natural  erosion.  The 
natural  forces  of  weathering  and  erosion  are  impacting  the  coastal  Native  American  sites  of  the  Stometta 
Ranch  in  particular.  Prehistoric  occupation  and  burial  sites  are  constandy  being  impacted  by  wave  action 
and  stream  erosion,  particularly  during  the  winter  months  when  heavy  seas  batter  the  coastline.  Natural 
stream  erosion  also  poses  threats  to  the  integrity  of  any  number  of  resources  and  this  is  particularly  acute 
in  the  Lynch  Canyon/Payne  Ranch  area  where  fairly  recent  stream  re-channeling  conducted  prior  to 
BLM  administration  of  this  parcel  has  only  aggravated  the  problem. 

Illegal  activities  have  also  caused  damage  to  area  cultural  resources  and  the  looting  especially  of 
prehistoric  archaeological  sites  is  a  long-term  issue  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  been  faced  with  for 
decades.  The  problem  of  site  looting  is  particularly  notable  within  the  Cache  Creek  area  on  lands  that 
have  only  recendy  come  under  BLM  jurisdiction.  Active  vandalism  has  occurred  on  an  almost  industrial 
scale  on  large  midden  sites  in  the  Lynch  Canyon/Payne  Ranch  area.  Impacts  to  these  sites  are  further 
compounded  by  the  presence  of  an  1880s  roadway  that  passes  adjacent  to  the  middens.  Although  no 
longer  in  use  as  a  primary  transportation  route,  the  unpaved  road  now  serves  as  a  popular  hiking  and 
horseback  riding  trail,  providing  easy  access  to  the  site  areas. 

Threats  to  traditional  cultural  resources  such  as  plant  materials  needed  for  basketry,  medicinal,  or  spiritual 
purposes  have  also  been  documented  within  the  planning  area.  Livestock  grazing  and  subsequent 
trampling  and  erosion  can  noticeably  degrade  the  quality  and  distribution  of  important  floral  species. 

Minimize  and  prevent  impacts  to  the  traditional  cultural  resources  by: 

•  Restricting  pesticide  and  herbicide  use  in  traditionally  used  plant  communities; 

•  Controlling  commercial  collection  of  natural  resources  to  prevent  over-collection;  and 
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•  Preventing  environmental  degradation  caused  by  cattle  grazing  and  other  modem  activities 
through  regular  and  timely  consultation  with  tribes  and  active  site  monitoring. 


3.8  CULTURAL  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

3.8.1  Introduction 

This  section  describes  the  current-day  social,  economic,  and  cultural  communities  within  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  planning  area,  including  community  assessment  and  response  to  resource  management  issues. 

The  social  mix  of  individuals  and  groups  affects  community  cohesiveness,  capacity  for  cooperation  and 
problem  solving,  and  other  variables  that  influence  the  identification  and  response  to  resource 
management  issues.  Cultural  orientations,  “sense  of  place,”  values  about  natural  resources,  and  world 
views  about  nature  and  society  influence  how  groups  identify  management  issues  and  construct 
acceptable  solutions. 

Information  is  derived  from  both  research  and  interviews  conducted  with  a  wide  variety  of  community 
members  in  the  area  during  winter/ spring  2005;  quotes  are  included  anonymously  and  are  italicized  to 
distinguish  them  from  textual  quotes.  County-level  data  are  presented  for  the  description  of  cultural  and 
socioeconomic  conditions  and  trends.  The  nine  counties  directly  affected  by  BLM  management  are 
Lake,  Colusa,  Napa,  Mendocino,  Yolo,  Sonoma,  Glenn,  Solano,  and  Marin  Counties,  and  are  collectively 
referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  Higher  population  concentrations  are  generally  located 
around  the  periphery  of  the  planning  area,  while  the  smaller  communities  are  located  in  those  counties 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  BLM  managed  lands.  The  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  metropolitan 
areas  are  to  the  southwest  and  southeast,  respectively,  of  the  planning  area;  both  represent  sources  of 
users  and  admirers  of  landscapes  within  the  Ukiah  planning  area,  as  well  as  important  centers  of 
demographic  and  economic  growth  in  northern  California. 

Because  BLM  interacts  frequently  with  nearby  residents  and  groups  to  address  local  concerns  and  issues 
regarding  Ukiah  management  efforts,  the  area’s  sociocultural  composition  and  character  are  important 
elements  to  incorporate  into  any  planning  effort.  Each  of  these  counties  has  a  distinct  social 
environment,  influenced  by  its  history,  economy,  and  patterns  of  land  use.  The  area  includes  traditional 
territories  used  by  many  northern  California  tribes,  including  the  Miwok,  Patwin,  Porno,  Wintun,  Pit 
River,  Cahto,  and  Wappo.  The  contemporary  social  environment  of  these  public  lands  incorporates  and 
expresses  their  history  and  identity  as  sometimes  “wild  and  rugged”  places  that  provide  a  range  of  social, 
economic,  and  non-consumptive  benefits  to  a  variety  of  users  and  interest  groups.  One  resident 
described  the  area  this  way: 

This  land  in  here  [pointing  to  the  Blue  Ridge],  it  was  a  place  the  Indians  retreated  to  when  the  white  man  came 
and  tried  to  push  them  off  the  land.  They  retreated  there  because  it  was  wild  and  rugged  country  no  one  knew 
about.  In  many  ways  it  is  unchanged  from  those  early  days  when  the  Bear  Flaggers  were  here.  It  is  still  a  rugged 
and  wild  place  of  immense  beauty  and  diversity.  It  is  still  a  place  that  people  go  to  get  away  from  it  all. 

3.8.2  Regulatory  Framework 

The  revision  of  existing  management  plans  has  a  regulatory  basis  in  the  following  documents: 
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•  Section  202  of  FLPMA  requires  BLM  to  integrate  physical,  biological,  economic,  and  other 
sciences  in  developing  land-use  plans  (43  USC  §  1712). 

•  Section  102  of  NEPA  requires  federal  agencies  to  “insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and 
social  sciences”  in  planning  and  decision  making  (42  USC  §  4332).  FLPMA  regulations  43  CFR 
§  1610  and  the  BLM  Manual  1601  Land  Use  Planning  and  H-1601-1  Land  Use  Planning 
Handbook  further  elaborate  on  this  legislative  mandate. 

•  Federal  agencies  are  also  required  to  “identify  and  address”  disproportionately  high  and  adverse 
human  health  or  environmental  effects  of  its  programs,  policies,  and  activities  on  minority 
populations  and  low-income  populations  in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  12898  on  Environmental  Justice. 

•  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  Regulations  for  Implementing  the  Procedural 
Provisions  of  NEPA  (40  CFR  1500-1508)  provide  guidance  related  to  social  and  economic 
impact  assessment  by  noting  that  the  “human  environment”  assessed  under  NEPA  is  to  be 
“interpreted  comprehensively”  to  include  “the  natural  and  physical  environment  and  the 
relationship  of  people  with  that  environment”  (40  CFR  1508.14).  Furthermore,  these  regulations 
require  agencies  to  assess  “aesthetic,  historic,  cultural,  economic,  social,  or  health”  effects, 
whether  direct,  indirect,  or  cumulative  (40  CFR  1508.8). 

There  are  other  regulatory  frameworks  that  apply  to  the  revision  of  the  existing  plan,  including  provisions 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  other  laws  and  regulations  addressing  fisheries  resources.  However, 
the  broad  framework  within  which  this  work  exists  is  addressed  by  the  previously  noted  planning  and 
administrative  framework. 

3.8.3  Regional  Overview  of  Planning  Area  Counties 

The  LTkiah  Field  Office’s  roughly  300,000  acres  are  scattered  across  nine  counties,  each  with  dverse  social 
and  cultural  characteristics.  The  core  area  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties  represent  a  somewhat 
eclectic  mix  of  traditional  land  uses  such  as  ranches  and  agricultural  fields  combined  with  a  more 
“bohemian”  undercurrent,  as  well  as  scemc  tourist  get-aways.  In  contrast,  Marin  and  Solano  Counties  are 
more  densely  populated  with  significant  proportions  of  workers  who  commute  to  urban  jobs.  Sonoma 
and  Napa  each  have  a  major  population  center  (Santa  Rosa  and  Napa,  respectively),  but  also  include  large 
tracts  of  agricultural  land,  particularly  what  some  describe  as  the  “Mercedes  and  Mansion”  landscapes  of 
the  wine  industry.  Yolo  County,  another  agricultural  center,  is  more  oriented  to  ranching,  orchards,  and 
vegetable  crops.  Yuba,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  Counties  are  “Central  Valley”  counties  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  planning  area,  with  large  farms  growing  rice,  vegetables,  seeds,  fruits  and  nuts. 

The  following  summary  characterizes  of  the  counties  and  their  relationships  with  Ukiah  Field  Office 
lands,  as  well  as  briefly  exploring  their  historical  development.  They  are  listed  here  in  order  of  the 
amount  of  BLM  managed  lands  in  each  county.  All  population  data  is  from  2004. 

3. 8. 3.1  Lake  County 

Lake  County  is  located  between  Mendocino  County  to  the  west  and  Colusa  County  to  the  east.  The 
county  has  about  122,000  acres  of  BLM  lands,  which  is  about  14  percent  of  the  total  county  land  area. 
These  lands  comprise  about  46  percent  of  all  BLM  lands  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area,  including  portions 
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of  North  and  South  Cow  Mountain,  Indian  Valley,  Cache  Creek,  the  Geysers,  Knoxville,  and  the  recendy 
acquired  Black  Forest  property  on  the  soudi  shore  of  Clear  Lake. 

This  county  derives  its  name  from  Clear  Lake,  California’s  largest  freshwater  lake  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
lake  in  North  America.  Its  surface  area  covers  about  68  square  miles,  circled  by  a  shoreline  dotted  with 
small  tourism- focused  communities  such  as  Upper  Lake,  Nice,  Lucerne,  Clearlake,  and  the  county  seat  of 
Lakeport.  Visually,  the  lake  is  dominated  on  its  southern  end  by  Mount  Konocti  (roughly  4,200  feet),  a 
dormant  volcano  swirling  with  local  legends  and  tales.  The  surrounding  rugged  landscape  consists  of 
rolling  mountain  ranges,  some  deep  river  valleys,  and  other  open  valleys  where  agriculture  is  practiced. 

Clearlake  is  the  largest  community  with  a  population  of  about  14,000,  followed  by  Lakeport  with  a 
population  of  about  5,000.  Middletown,  located  roughly  70  miles  south  of  Clearlake,  has  a  population  of 
about  3,000  persons.  This  was  once  an  agricultural  community,  but  geothermal  energy  is  now  an 
important  source  of  employment  for  the  residents.  Hidden  Valley,  located  just  south  of  the  lake,  is  a 
planned  residential  community  with  no  central  town  site. 

In  addition  to  tourism  associated  with  the  lake  and  local  hot  springs,  agriculture  has  been  a  central  feature 
of  the  county’s  economy,  influencing  its  predominately  rural  lifestyle.  About  33  percent  of  about  851,000 
county  acres  are  still  in  some  form  of  agricultural  production.  Fruits  and  nuts,  especially  pears,  have 
traditionally  been  the  important  agricultural  products,  but  as  grape  prices  increased  during  the  1990s, 
many  former  farms  and  orchards  were  converted  or  sold  for  vineyards. 

3. 8. 3. 2  Colusa  County 

Colusa  County  is  located  along  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  Central  Valley,  with  BLM-owned  lands 
located  primarily  along  the  county’s  western  edge:  the  Grapevine  region  and  most  of  Walker  Ridge,  as 
well  as  portions  of  Indian  Valley  and  Cache  Creek.  These  lands  total  about  36,284  acres  or  about  14 
percent  of  BLM  managed  lands  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  These  lands  are  approximately  five  percent 
of  the  county  total  of  about  740,000  acres. 

The  name  “Colusa”  is  said  to  be  derived  from  two  different  Mexican  land  grants  and  these  may  have 
been  named  after  a  Patwin  tribal  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Within  the  approximately 
1,151  square  miles  of  this  county,  there  are  only  about  twenty  thousand  persons  in  and  around  ten 
communities,  mostly  agricultural  with  rural  lifestyles.  Colusa  (5,625  persons),  Williams  (4,230),  and 
Arbuckle  (2,332)  are  the  major  population  centers  in  the  county.  Smaller  communities  include  Maxwell, 
Princeton,  and  Butte  City.  The  county  has  a  growing  Hispanic  population,  many  of  whom  work  in  the 
agricultural  industry  that  comprises  nearly  thirty  percent  of  the  county’s  economy.  The  City  of  Colusa  is 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River,  utilized  for  recreation  as  well  as  a  source  of  irrigation 
water  for  county  farmers. 

Agriculture  leads  both  the  economy  and  lifestyles  here:  driving  through  almost  any  of  these  towns,  one  is 
likely  to  fall  in  line  behind  large  combines  and  tractors  moving  between  fields  or  on  their  way  to  sendee 
and  repair.  Broad  open  landscapes  of  rice  and  vegetable  fields  are  punctuated  by  orchards  of  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  other  nuts  and  fruit  trees.  Colusa  County  is  often  described  as  the  center  of  the  Central 
Valley’s  “rice  basket”;  in  the  rainy  season,  flooded  rice  fields  also  provide  important  stopover  habitat  for 
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waterfowl  on  the  Pacific  flyway.  More  than  134,000  acres  of  county  agricultural  lands  are  planted  in  rice, 
followed  by  wheat,  tomatoes,  and  almonds  (Census  of  Agriculture  2002). 

3. 8. 3. 3  Napa  County 

Napa  County  abuts  Sonoma  County  to  the  west,  Yolo  County  to  the  east,  and  Lake  County  immediately 
to  the  north.  There  are  about  35,538  acres  BLM  land  in  Napa  County;  representing  about  13  percent  of 
Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  and  approximately  seven  percent  of  the  county’s  504,450  acres.  Knoxville, 
Cedar  Roughs,  and  portions  of  Berryessa  Peak  are  the  principal  BLM  management  units  within  Napa 
County. 

Some  sources  suggest  the  name  “Napa”  is  derived  from  a  Wappo  Tribe  word  that  is  said  to  mean,  “land 
of  plenty.”  The  county  occupies  about  750  square  miles  of  area  and  has  a  total  2004  estimated 
population  of  about  131,600  persons,  mostly  concentrated  in  the  southern  end  of  die  valley.  The  City  of 
Napa  is  the  county’s  largest  with  a  population  of  more  than  75,000;  it  is  also  the  county  seat  and  it 
provides  services  for  many  of  the  surrounding  smaller  communities.  American  Canyon  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  and  is  the  second  largest  community  in  Napa  County,  with  a  2004  estimated 
population  of  more  than  13,000  persons;  in  the  same  year,  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in 
die  state.  In  contrast  to  the  more  urban  southern  end  of  the  valley,  dotted  northward  along  Highway  29 
are  A  ountville  (3,260  persons),  St.  Helena  (6,000),  and  Calistoga  (5,200),  all  important  communities  in  the 
wine  and  tourism  industry  that  are  economic  mainstays  for  the  county.  Approximately  69  percent  of 
Napa  County’s  population  is  white  and  24  percent  is  Hispanic. 

Agriculture  and  especially  the  wine  industry  is  the  foundation  of  the  Napa  County  economy.  The  2002 
Census  of  Agriculture  shows  tiiat  237,548  county  acres  (47  percent)  is  in  agricultural  use,  producing  more 
than  $429  million  dollars  from  products  sold.  There  are  over  250  wineries  in  Napa  County,  accounting 
for  about  98  percent  of  the  county’s  agricultural  output.  This  dense  and  world-renowned  wine  industry 
also  attracts  many  tourists,  magnifying  its  role  as  the  economic  base  of  this  county,  although  it  only 
produces  four  percent  of  the  wine  grown  annually  in  California. 

Whde  the  wine  industry  is  the  primary  focus  of  many  tourists,  the  hot  springs  and  spas  of  Calistoga,  St. 
Helena,  and  other  valley  towns  also  attracts  visitors.  The  attraction  of  diese  valley  resources  was  noted 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  1883  essay  about  the  Silverado  Squatters: 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Saint  Helena  is  full  of  sulphur  and  of  boiling  springs,  the  Geysers  are  famous; 
they  were  the  great  health  resort  of  the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  whites.  Hake  County  is  dotted  with  spas; 
Hot  Springs  and  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  the  names  of  two  stations  on  the  Napa  Valley  railroad;  and 
Calistoga  itself  seems  to  repose  on  a  mere  film  above  a  boiling,  subterranean  lake. 

Napa  County’s  geography,  demography,  economy,  and  social  life  connect  people  to  the  land  in  a 
distinctive  social  and  cultural  environment,  dominated  by  the  wine  industry.  The  influence  of  this 
landscape  and  its  lifestyles  extends  sideways  to  Sonoma  County  and  north  to  Lake  County,  creating  a 
social  environment  with  particular  expectations  about  the  relationship  of  communities  to  public  lands 
and  their  open  spaces 
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3.8. 3.4  Mendocino  County 

The  rugged  Pacific  coast  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Mendocino  county;  to  the  east  is  Lake  County, 
and  Sonoma  County  is  south.  The  geography  of  this  region  has  been  characterized  as  a  maze  of 
mountains  and  hidden  valleys,  wild  rivers  and  rocky  coast,  making  it  one  of  the  most  scenic  counties  in 
the  planning  area.  There  are  3,500  square  miles  in  this  county,  including  30,638  acres  of  BLM  lands, 
comprising  about  12  percent  of  BLM  lands  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area  and  approximately  one  percent  of 
the  total  county  acreage.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  management  units  in  the  county  include  the  newly 
acquired  Stornetta  Ranch  near  Port  Arena  on  the  coast,  and  North  and  South  Cow  Mountain  in  the 
interior  portion  of  the  county,  east  of  the  town  of  Ukiah. 

In  1542  Juan  Cabrillo  gave  Cape  Mendocino  (actually  located  north  in  Humboldt  County)  its  name  after 
the  Spanish  Viceroy  who  sponsored  his  voyage  of  discovery.  “Mendocino”  was  then  the  name  given  to 
the  county  after  it  separated  from  Sonoma  County  in  1859.  Mendocino  County  has  an  estimated 
population  of  about  89,200.  It  includes  roughly  26  communities,  of  which  Ukiah  (15,900  persons)  and 
Willits  (5,025)  are  the  largest,  both  located  inland  along  Highway  101.  Fort  Bragg  (6,900)  is  the  third 
largest  community  located  on  the  coast.  This  is  primarily  a  rural  county;  many  residents  live  in 
unincorporated  areas. 

Historically,  the  county  was  known  for  its  natural  resources,  particularly  large  expanses  of  redwood 
forest,  as  well  as  early  fur-hunting  by  Russian  traders  along  the  coast.  One  early  historian  describes  the 
county  in  the  following  terms: 

This  county  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  immense  forests  of  redwood  timber  that  clothe  the  mountains  and  valleys 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  on  the  side  next  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  one  who  has  not  seen  a 
redwood forest,  description  is  futile,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  mills  with  their  peculiar  and  poweful 
machinery  for  hauling  splitting  and  cutting  up  the  great  logs  (Tidwell  1 89 1:1 58). 

The  timber  industry  has  been  a  central  feature  of  the  county’s  economic  development  from  its  early 
years.  Mills  dotted  the  inland  and  coastal  areas;  for  the  latter,  logs  were  cut  in  the  mountains  and  then 
floated  down  the  rivers  to  places  such  as  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  and  Fort  Bragg  (Moungovan  et  al  1968). 
The  soils  and  climate  of  the  county  were  also  well  suited  to  agriculture,  especially  dairying  and  growing 
pears,  grapes,  hops,  and  some  grains.  The  proximity  to  the  coast  and  rivers  with  populations  of  salmon 
and  other  anadromous  species  led  to  development  of  a  local  fishing  industry. 

Mendocino’s  economy  has  changed  in  recent  decades,  with  reductions  in  timber  harvesting,  agriculture, 
and  commercial  fishing.  The  timber  industry  continues  to  make  an  important  contribution,  but  overall 
harvests  have  declined  substantially  in  recent  years.  Similarly,  commercial  fishing  continues  in 
communities  such  as  Fort  Bragg  and  Albion,  but  the  intensity  of  these  industries  has  also  decreased 
because  of  both  economic  and  resource  issues.  Tourism  is  now  an  important  component  of  the  overall 
economy  of  this  county,  with  revenues  rivaling  those  from  the  timber  industry.  The  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  is  an  important  source  of  tourists  attracted  to  numerous  coastal  retreats  showcasing  the  spectacular 
scenery  of  this  region.  Communities  such  as  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Mendocino,  and  Fort  Bragg  now 
cater  to  whale  watchers,  fly  fishers,  mountain  bikers,  and  a  host  of  other  recreationists. 
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3. 8. 3. 5  Yolo  County 

The  county  contains  about  28,687  acres  of  BLM  managed  lands,  including  the  top  of  Berryessa  Peak  and 
die  southeastern  section  of  Cache  Creek.  These  lands  represent  approximately  1 1  percent  of  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office’s  total,  although  only  roughly  4.3  percent  of  the  county’s  total  area.  On  a  clear  day, 

Berryessa  Peak  can  be  seen  from  almost  anywhere  in  the  county,  and  a  drive  along  Highway  16  yields 
striking  views  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  portions  of  Cache  Creek,  forming  a  rugged  backdrop  to  the 
orchards,  hay  fields,  and  farm  lands  of  the  Capay  Valley. 

Yolo  County  has  an  estimated  2004  population  of  186,554  persons,  many  of  whom  reside  in  some 
fourteen  incorporated  communities,  with  Davis  (60,308  persons),  Woodland  (49,151),  and  West 
Sacramento  (31,615)  having  the  highest  population  totals.  Woodland  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
community,  surrounded  by  farms  and  orchards;  in  contrast.  West  Sacramento  is  on  the  western  banks  of 
die  Sacramento  River  just  across  from  metropolitan  Sacramento.  Davis  is  also  surrounded  by  agriculture, 
but  its  economy  and  lifestyles  are  dominated  by  its  University  of  California  campus.  The  remaining 
communities  in  the  county  are  significantly  smaller  and  primarily  rural-agricultural. 

Like  many  of  the  planning  area  counties,  Yolo  County’s  name  is  said  to  be  a  derivation  of  a  Native 
American  word,  “yoloy,”  translated  as  place  of  rushes  or  “Tuletown”  (Bidwell  1891).  With  lands  adjacent 
to  the  Sacramento  River,  and  water  available  for  irrigation  from  Putah  and  Cache  Creeks,  Yolo  County 
has  historically  been  valued  for  its  agricultural  lands,  as  described  by  Bidwell: 

As  with  most  other  parts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Yolo  County  has  known  three  distinct  periods.  In  the  first 
nothing  was  dreamed  of  but  cattle  and  stock-growing.  In  the  second,  every  energy  was  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
grain.  The  last  is  the  era  of  fruits,  grapes,  etc.  (Tidwell  1 891). 

Tomatoes,  rice,  grapes,  alfalfa,  and  other  field  crops  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  contemporary  focus 
of  agriculture  in  die  county.  About  90  percent  of  the  state’s  processed  tomatoes  come  from  this  county, 
adding  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  county’s  agricultural  revenues  (Yolo  County  2004).  U.C.  Davis  is 
a  major  employer  in  the  county  as  are  other  state,  county,  and  local  government  entities. 

3. 8. 3. 6  Sonoma  County 

Sonoma  County  is  immediately  south  of  Mendocino  County,  bordered  on  the  east  by  Napa  and  Lake 
counties  and  to  the  west  and  south  by  Marin  County.  It  is  the  second  largest  county  within  the  planning 
area,  with  a  total  of  1,768  square  miles.  This  includes  about  2,036  acres  of  BLM  lands  (less  than  1 
percent  of  die  county  by  area),  primarily  in  the  Geysers  management  unit  that  straddles  die  Lake  and 
Sonoma  County  border.  These  lands  account  for  about  2  percent  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office’s  lands. 

The  name  “Sonoma,”  meaning  “valley  of  the  moon,”  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Chochenyo,  a 
Coastanon  group  of  Native  Americans  who  resided  in  the  area. 

Contemporary  Sonoma  County  is  a  mix  of  rural  and  urban  areas,  but  maintains  a  rural  character  based  in 
farming,  dairying,  vineyards,  and  ranches.  The  estimated  2004  population  is  472,700  persons.  Santa  Rosa 
is  the  largest  community  in  the  county,  with  a  2004  estimated  population  of  154,400  persons.  Other 
communities  include  Petaluma  (55,900  persons),  Rohnert  Park  (42,150),  Windsor  (24,800),  and 
Healdsburg  (11,600).  Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  lives  in  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county. 
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The  metropolitan  area  of  Santa  Rosa  and  the  other  communities  of  Windsor  and  Rhonert  Park  along 
Highway  101  represent  more  industrial  development  and  the  opportunities  for  employment  for  those 
who  live  in  the  more  rural  areas  of  Sonoma  and  nearby  counties,  who  often  commute. 

The  economy  of  Sonoma  County  is  diverse,  including  the  wine  industry,  other  agriculture,  and  tourism, 
but  also  high  technology,  manufacturing,  and  related  industrial  development  (Sonoma  2005).  About 
450,000  acres  of  county  land  (about  1.6  percent)  is  in  agricultural  production,  which  produced  about 
$5,665  million  dollars  of  production  in  2002  (Sonoma  2004:23).  The  most  important  crops  are  grapes, 
walnuts,  grains,  as  well  as  livestock  and  poultry  (Census  of  Agriculture  2002).  In  some  ways,  Sonoma 
County  typifies  the  confluence  of  urban  and  rural  lifestyles  in  northern  California.  Agriculture  continues 
to  have  a  presence,  but  manufacturing,  construction,  and  high  technology  industries  are  also  economic 
mainstays. 

3. 8. 3. 7  Glenn  County 

Glenn  County  is  located  just  above  Colusa  County  in  the  northern  Sacramento  Valley,  and  was  named 
after  Dr.  High  Glenn,  a  prominent  wheat  grower  and  land  owner  in  the  early-1900s  Central  Valley 
(Lambert  1918).  The  Sacramento  River  runs  along  the  eastern  boundary,  while  Lake  and  Mendocino 
Counties  edge  the  western  side.  Glenn  county  has  a  total  of  about  1,319  square  miles;  roughly  3,382 
acres  are  managed  by  the  BLM,  or  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  However,  the  Mendocino 
National  Forest  (U.S.  Forest  Service)  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western  portions  of  the 
county,  representing  a  large  chunk  of  public  land.  In  contrast,  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
county  are  geographically  consistent  with  the  Central  Valley:  gently  rolling  hills  giving  way  to  valley 
bottoms  that  have  long  attracted  agriculturalists. 

In  2004  the  county  had  an  estimated  population  of  27,750  persons,  with  population  centers  in  Orland 
(6,525  persons)  and  Willows  (6,375),  but  more  than  50  percent  of  residents  lived  in  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  county.  The  county  is  primarily  agricultural  with  more  than  1,200  hundred  farms  averaging 
almost  400  acres  in  si2e  (Census  of  Agriculture  2002).  Approximately  $230  million  dollars  of  agricultural 
products  were  sold  in  2002,  primarily  rice,  almonds,  dairy  products,  livestock,  and  walnuts  (Census  of 
Agriculture  2002).  Food  processing  and  manufacturing  are  also  important  economic  sectors  in  the 
county,  but  the  agricultural  industry  is  central  to  county’s  character  and  the  lifestyles  of  its  residents. 

3.8. 3.8  Solano  County 

Solano  County  is  located  about  halfway  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  with  Napa  County  to 
the  northwest,  Yolo  County  to  its  northeast  and  Sacramento  County  to  the  east.  The  Sacramento  Delta 
forms  the  county’s  southern  boundary.  The  county  has  a  total  area  of  about  906  square  miles,  including 
approximately  2,306  acres  of  BLM  managed  lands  in  the  northern  section  near  Putah  Creek  and  south  of 
Berryessa  Peak. 

The  Suisun  region  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  southern  Wintu  or  Patwin  group  of  Native  Americans. 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  settled  the  area  with  the  Missions  in  the  early  1 800s,  including  General  Don 
Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo  and  his  wife  Francisca  Benicia  Carrillo  de  Vallejo;  the  contemporary 
communities  of  Vallejo  and  Benicia  owe  their  names  to  these  early  residents.  The  county’s  name  is 
derived  from  the  Suisun  tribal  member  known  as  “Sem-yeto”  who  was  appointed  as  “Chief  Solano”  by 
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General  Vallejo  who  is  believed  to  have  met  Sem-yeto  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  and  who  later  employed 
him  to  fight  against  and  subdue  his  fellow  tribal  members.  Sem-yeto  received  a  land  grant  in  return 
(Suisun  Rancho  or  present  day  Suisin  Valley),  but  disease  and  illness  eventually  decimated  his  tribe  (Hunt 
and  Gunn  1926;  Gregory  1912). 

Solano  County  is  among  the  most  urban  of  the  planning  area  counties,  with  an  estimated  2004 
population  of  approximately  416,500  persons,  only  about  four  percent  of  whom  live  in  unincorporated 
areas.  The  remainder  live  in  urban  communities,  particularly  along  the  Interstate  80  (1-80)  corridor,  such 
as  Vallejo  (121,000  persons),  Fairfield  (103,600),  Vacaville  (95,100),  Suisun  City  (27,400),  and  Benicia 
(27,000).  Towns  in  the  eastern  and  more  agricultural  portion  of  the  county  like  Dixon  (16,350)  and  Rio 
Vista  (6,275)  have  more  of  a  small  town  character.  Census  data  indicate  that  more  than  45%  of  the 
county’s  residents  commute  to  jobs  outside  the  county  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  areas.  The 
county  is  among  die  most  ethnically  diverse  of  all  planning  area  counties  with  56  percent  white,  14.9 
percent  black,  12.7  percent  Asian,  and  17.6  percent  Hispanic  (Census  2000  Quick  Facts). 

The  economy  of  Solano  County  is  diverse.  Agriculture  contributed  about  $214  million  dollars  to  the 
county  economy  in  2003  primarily  from  nursery  stock,  livestock,  tomato  processing,  hay,  and  lambs 
(Census  of  Agriculture  2002).  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  industries  employing  a  range  of  professional  and 
skilled  labor,  the  county’s  geographic  location  along  the  1-80  corridor  also  makes  it  a  favorable  location 
for  distribution  centers  operated  by  grocery  stores,  auto  parts,  and  other  wholesale  distributors. 
Additionally,  Fairfield  is  home  to  Travis  Air  Force  Base  where  more  than  fourteen  thousand  persons  are 
employed. 

3. 8. 3. 9  Marin  County 

Marin  County  has  the  most  southern  location  among  the  planning  area  counties,  wedged  between 
Sonoma  County  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  a  total  area  of  about  828  square  miles,  including  about  300 
square  miles  of  water.  The  BLM  only  manages  scattered  tracts  of  land  within  Marin,  primarily  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  county. 

Contemporary  Marin  County  is  a  mixture  of  urban  and  rural  lifestyles  and  communities,  split  by  a  long 
ridge  of  hills  leading  north  from  Mount  Tamalpias,  creating  an  urbanized  eastern  corridor  along  Highway 
101  as  separate  and  distinct  from  largely-rural  and  agricultural  West  Marin.  The  2004  estimated 
population  is  approximately  250,200  persons  roughly  27  percent  of  whom  live  in  unincorporated  areas. 
The  City  of  San  Rafael  (56,900  persons)  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  followed  by  Novato  (49,400),  Mill 
Valley  (13,600),  Larkspur  (12,000),  Core  Madera  (9,350),  and  Tiburon  (8,775),  all  ringing  the  bay  on  the 
county’s  eastern  edge.  Marin  County  is  not  as  ethnically  diverse  as  most  other  planning  area  counties; 
roughly  84%  of  the  population  is  white,  about  5  percent  Asian,  and  about  3  percent  African-American 
(Census  2000).  This  county  also  has  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  state  ($63,083)  or  about  193% 
higher  than  the  state  average  of  32,655  (California  Statistical  Abstract  2003). 

Historically,  the  dairy  industry  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  Marin  economy,  and  it  continues  to  be 
culturally  and  economic  important,  with  roughly  30  dairy  operations  still  in  operation.  About  36  percent 
of  county  land  is  in  agricultural  production,  almost  all  on  the  western  slope.  Of  the  approximately  $43 
million  dollars  in  agricultural  production,  more  than  60  percent  of  that  production  is  accounted  for  by 
dairy  products,  with  other  livestock  (poultry  and  catde)  representing  another  20  percent.  An  increasing 
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number  of  “niche”  agricultural  products  are  being  produced  in  West  Marin,  supplying  high-end 
restaurants  around  the  Bay  Area  with  specialty  cheeses,  olives,  oysters,  and  often-organic  produce. 
However,  many  lifestyles  and  culture  in  Marin  are  not  based  in  agriculture.  Professional  employment, 
especially  for  those  who  commute  to  other  Bay  Area  counties  for  work,  characterizes  the  majority  of  this 
county’s  population.  Major  employers  in  the  county  are  in  business  and  professional  services;  software 
development  and  multimedia/ entertainment  services;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  some  high 
technology  manufacturing. 

3.8.4  Economic  Context 

3. 8. 4. 1  Demography  and  Economic  Indicators 

Due  to  the  large  size  of  the  RMP/EIS  planning  area,  the  following  sections  include  a  broad  array  of 
tables  that  are  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  information  for  the  planning  area  and  include  data  for 
each  of  the  nine  counties  located  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area2-3;  the  tables  also  include  a  sub-total  for  the 
planning  area  as  a  whole  and  statewide  numbers  (where  appropriate).  The  nine  counties  listed  in  the 
tables  are  presented  in  descending  order  based  on  the  amount  of  BLM-administered  lands  in  each 
county.  Because  most  of  the  BLM  land  in  the  planning  area  is  located  in  Lake  County  (46  percent),  the 
corresponding  discussion  for  each  resource  topic  will  focus  on  Lake  County,  with  information  provided 
for  the  other  counties  as  appropriate. 

This  section  summarizes  demographic  characteristics  and  trends  in  the  planning  area.  The  demographic 
topics  covered  include  population,  age,  gender,  and  ethnicity.  It  also  addresses  commonly  used  economic 
indicators  (i.e.,  unemployment  and  poverty  rates).  Together  these  data  provide  insight  into  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  local  residents,  the  strength  of  local  economies,  and  how  local  conditions 
compare  to  statewide  conditions. 

Population 

Population  pressures  in  the  planning  area  and  surrounding  region  affects  BLM  management  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Not  only  do  increases  in  population  have  direct  implications  for  BLM  activities,  such  as  an 
increased  demand  for  recreation  opportunities  and  related  physical  effects  on  resources,  more  regional 
population  growth,  particularly  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Sacramento  metropolitan  areas,  also 
generate  demand  for  commodities  that  can  be  produced  on  BLM  lands,  such  as  forest  products,  beef 
(cattle),  or  geothermal  and  wind  power. 

Existing  Population  and  Trends 

There  were  approximately  1.7  million  people  living  within  the  nine  planning-area  counties  in  2004  (see 
Table  3-7).  Most  of  this  population  is  concentrated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  planning  area  where 
there  is  the  least  amount  of  public  lands.  The  majority  of  public  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  are  located  in  Lake  County,  one  of  the  least-populated  counties  in  the  planning  area.  The  current 
(2004)  population  in  Lake  County  is  roughly  63,200  people,  which  accounts  for  less  than  four  percent  of 


2  There  are  no  BLM  lands  in  Marin  County;  however,  it  is  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  is  considered 
part  of  the  Ukiah  RMP  planning  area. 

3  The  planning  area  includes  only  parts  of  Mendocino  and  Colusa  counties,  but  data  presented  in  the  tables  are  for  the  counties 
as  a  whole. 
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die  total  population  in  the  counties  included  in  the  planning  area.  Only  Colusa  and  Glenn  counties  have 
a  smaller  population  base.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Sonoma  County  represents  the  largest 
population  center  in  the  planning  area  with  a  population  of  472,700. 

From  1970  to  2004,  population  growth  (on  a  percentage  basis)  in  the  Lake  County  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  planning  area  and  the  state.  In  fact,  Lake  County  has  experienced  the  highest  level  of  population 
growth  of  any  county  in  the  planning  area  over  the  past  three  decades,  with  its  population  more  than 
tripling  (increase  of  233  percent)  since  1970.  More  recently,  population  growth  in  Lake  County  has 
slowed  relative  to  historic  levels;  however,  between  2000  and  2004,  the  increase  in  population  in  the 
County  (8.4  percent)  still  exceeded  population  growth  in  the  state  (6.7  percent)  and  all  other  counties  in 
the  planning  area,  except  Yolo  County  (9.4  percent),  during  that  timeframe. 


Table  3-7:  Historic  and  Current  Population  Levels 1 


AREA 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2004 

Lake  County 

19,548  (-) 

36,366  (86.1%) 

50,631  (39.2%) 

58,309  (15.2%) 

63,200  (8.4%) 

Colusa  County 

12,430  (-) 

12,791  (2.9%) 

16,275  (27.2%) 

18,804  (15.5%) 

20,100  (6.9%) 

Napa  County 

79,140  (-) 

99,199  (25.4%) 

110,765  (11.7%) 

124,279  (12.2%) 

131,600  (6.7%) 

Mendocino  County 

51,101  (-) 

66,738  (30.6%) 

80,345  (20.4%) 

86,265  (7.4%) 

89,200  (3.4%) 

Yolo  County 

91,788  (-) 

113,374  (23.5%) 

141,210  (24.6%) 

168,660  (19.4%) 

184,500  (9.4%) 

Sonoma  County 

204,885  (-) 

299,681  (46.3%) 

388,222  (29.6%) 

458,614  (18.1%) 

472,700  (3.1%) 

Glenn  County 

17,521  (-) 

21,350  (21.9%) 

24,798  (16.2%) 

26,453  (6.7%) 

27,750  (4.9%) 

Solano  County 

171,989  (-) 

235,203  (36.8%) 

339,471  (44.3%) 

394,542  (16.2%) 

416,500  (5.6%) 

Alarin  County 

208,652  (-) 

222,568  (6.7%) 

230,096  (3.4%) 

247,289  (7.5%) 

250,200  (1.2%) 

Planning  Area 

(Sub-total) 

857,054  (-) 

1,107,270 

(29.2%) 

1,381,813 

(24.8%) 

1,583,215 

(14.6%) 

1,655,750 

(4.6%) 

State  of  California 

19,971,069 

(-) 

23,667,902 

(18.5%) 

29,758,213 

(25.7%) 

33,871,648 

(13.8%) 

36,144,000 

(6.7%) 

Source:  California  Department  of  Finance  1980,  1990,  2002,  and  2004a 

1  Percentage  increases  are  shown  in  parentheses  and  represent  total  percentage  change  from  previous  period. 


Population  Projections 

Population  projections  for  counties  in  the  planning  area  are  shown  in  Table  3-8.  Future  population 
growth  in  Lake  County  is  expected  to  be  substantial,  with  over  40,000  new  residents  expected  through 
2050  (relative  to  year  2000  conditions);  this  represents  a  population  increase  of  roughly  88  percent  over 
the  next  50  years  or  so.  During  this  same  period,  population  growth  in  the  entire  planning  area  and  the 
state  is  projected  to  be  76  percent  and  62  percent,  respectively.  These  data  suggest  that  there  will  be 
significant  demand  for  recreation  and  other  resources  on,  or  produced  from,  BLM  lands  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 


Table  3-8:  Population  Projections 1 


AREA 

2010 

2020 

2030 

2040 

2050 

Lake  County 

69,259  (18.8%) 

79,676  (15.0%) 

89,638  (12.5%) 

99,501  (11.0%) 

109,488  (10.0%) 

Colusa  County 

22,697  (20.7%) 

26,337  (16.0%) 

29,353  (11.5%) 

32,449  (10.6%) 

35,544  (9.5%) 

Napa  County 

142,121  (14.4%) 

165,946 

(16.8%) 

190,234 

(14.6%) 

205,338  (7.9%) 

221,466  (7.9%) 

Mendocino  County 

94,300  (9.3%) 

100,664  (6.8%) 

106,092  (5.4%) 

111,407  (5.0%) 

118,621  (6.5%) 
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Yolo  County 

222,277  (31.8%) 

271,040 

(21.9%) 

320,434 

(18.2%) 

363,663 

(13.5%) 

407,691  (12.1%) 

Sonoma  County 

515,968  (12.5%) 

602,783 

(16.8%) 

715,298 

(18.7%) 

751,906  (5.1%) 

796,792  (6.0%) 

Glenn  County 

29,348  (10.9%) 

31,950  (8.9%) 

34,379  (7.6%) 

37,182  (8.2%) 

40,167  (8.0%) 

Solano  County 

455,647  (15.5%) 

555,264 

(21.9%) 

677,628 

(22.0%) 

751,782 

(10.9%) 

830,830  (10.5%) 

Marin  County 

252,440  (2.1%) 

251,260  (- 
0.5%) 

248,684  (- 
1.0%) 

237,244  (- 
4.6%) 

225,127  (-5.1%) 

Planning  Area 
(Sub-total) 

1,804,057 

(14.0%) 

2,084,920 

(15.6%) 

2,411,740 

(15.7%) 

2,590,472 

(7.4%) 

2,785,726 

(7-5%) 

State  of  California 

39,246,767 

15.9%) 

43,851,741 

(11.7%) 

48,110,671 

(9.7%) 

51,538,596 

(7.1%) 

54,777,700 

(6.3%) 

Source:  California  Department  of  Finance  2004b 

1  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  total  percentage  increase  from  previous  period.  For  2010,  the  percentage  represents  the 
increase  from  the  2000  population  estimates  shown  in  Table  3-8. 


Population  Density 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  absolute  population  figures  in  the  context  of  tire  land  area  that  is  being 
evaluated,  i.e.,  population  density.  Population  density  provides  insight  into  the  urban  vs.  rural  nature  of  a 
particular  area.  Table  3-9  shows  the  population  densities  for  the  planning  area  counties.  Based  on  these 
data,  it  is  clear  that  the  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  serve  a  diverse  range  of  urban  and 
rural  users.  The  lowest  population  density  is  found  in  Colusa  County  (17.5  people/ square  mile)  and 
highest  density  is  in  Solano  County  (502.3  people/ square  mile).  Lake  County  fits  between  these  two 
jurisdictions  with  a  population  density  of  50.2  people/ square  mile,  which  is  substantially  lower  than  the 
density  across  the  entire  planning  area  (138.9  people/ square  mile). 


Age  and  Gender 

Age  and  gender  profiles  are  presented  in  Table  3-10.  In  terms  of  age,  the  median  age  is  lowest  in  Yolo 
County  (29.5  years)  and  highest  in  Lake  County  (42.7  years).  The  planning  area  and  the  state  have  a 
median  age  of  36.5  years  and  33.3  years,  respectively.  Further,  Lake  County  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
population  over  the  age  of  65  at  19.5  percent.  These  data  suggest  that  the  Lake  County  area  has  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  retirees.  In  terms  of  gender,  there  are  slightly  more  females  in  the  planning 
area  compared  to  the  state.  At  the  county  level,  the  gender  breakdown  ranges  from  a  relatively  high 
proportion  of  females  in  Yolo  County  to  a  larger  proportion  of  males  in  Colusa  County.  Lake  County 
has  a  larger  female  population,  which  is  in  line  with  trends  in  the  planning  area  and  across  the  state. 


Race  and  Ethnicity 

The  racial  and  ethnic  make-up  of  the  planning  area  is  shown  in  Table  3-11.  Overall,  the  Lake  County 
area  is  less  diverse  in  terms  of  race  compared  to  the  planning  area  and  the  state.  The  ‘‘White”  (or 
Caucasian)  population  account  for  approximately  86  percent  of  the  population  in  Lake  County, 
compared  to  74  percent  in  the  planning  area  and  60  percent  statewide.  The  most  racially  diverse  county 
in  the  planning  area  is  Solano  County  with  nearly  15  percent  Black/ African  American  and  13  percent 
Asian  residents.  The  largest  Hispanic  population  in  the  planning  area  is  located  in  Colusa  County  (47 
percent),  which  is  the  only  county  within  the  planning  area  with  a  higher  proportion  of  Hispanics 
compared  to  the  state. 
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Table  3-9:  Population  Density  (2004) 


AREA 

POPULATION  (2004) 

LAND  AREA  (SQ.  MILES) 

POPULATION  DENSITY 

Lake  County 

63,200 

1,258.0 

50.2 

Colusa  County 

20,100 

1,150.7 

17.5 

Napa  County 

131,600 

753.7 

174.6 

Mendocino  County 

89,200 

3,509.0 

25.4 

Yolo  County 

184,500 

1,013.3 

182.1 

Sonoma  County 

472,700 

1,575.9 

300.0 

Glenn  County 

27,750 

1,314.8 

21.1 

Solano  County 

416,500 

829.2 

502.3 

Marin  County 

250,200 

519.8 

481.3 

Planning  Area  (Sub-total) 

1,655,750 

11,924.4 

138.9 

State  of  California 

36,144,000 

155,959.3 

231.8 

Source:  California  Department  of  Finance  2004a  and  2004b 


Table  3-10:  Age  and  Gender  (2000) 


AREA 

TOTAL 

POPULATION 

AGE  (%  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION) 

GENDER  (MALES 

PER 

100  FEMALES) 

UNDER 

18 

18 

TO 

24 

25 

TO 

44 

45 

TO 

64 

OVER 

65 

MEDIAN 

AGE 

ALL 

AGES 

OVER 

18 

Lake  County 

58,309 

24.1 

6.0 

23.6 

26.8 

19.5 

42.7 

97.6 

94.7 

Colusa  County 

18,804 

31.6 

10.3 

26.9 

19.8 

11.4 

31.5 

103.4 

103.8 

Napa  County 

124,279 

24.1 

8.5 

27.7 

24.3 

15.4 

38.3 

99.6 

97.4 

Mendocino 

County 

86,265 

25.5 

8.1 

25.6 

27.1 

13.6 

38.9 

98.9 

97.1 

Yolo  County 

168,660 

25.2 

18.3 

28.2 

18.9 

9.4 

29.5 

95.6 

92.2 

Sonoma 

County 

458,614 

24.5 

8.8 

29.2 

24.9 

12.6 

37.5 

97.0 

94.0 

Glenn  County 

26,453 

30.8 

8.7 

26.8 

20.7 

13.0 

33.7 

102.2 

99.5 

Solano  County 

394,542 

28.3 

9.2 

31.3 

21.7 

9.5 

33.9 

101.5 

100.2 

Marin  County 

247,289 

20.3 

5.5 

31.0 

29.7 

13.5 

41.3 

98.2 

96.4 

Planning 

Area  (Sub¬ 
total)  1 

1,583,215 

25.1 

9.2 

29.3 

24.2 

12.1 

36.5 

98.7 

96.4 

State  of 
California 

33,871,648 

27.3 

9.9 

31.6 

20.5 

10.6 

33.3 

99.3 

97.1 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau  2000a 
1  Represents  weighted  average  based  on  population. 


Unemployment  Rates 

Local  unemployment  figures  are  a  common  indicator  of  social  and  economic  well-being  within  a 
community.  Information  on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  average  annual  unemployment  rates  in  the 
planning  area  since  1990  is  presented  in  Table  3-12.  In  2003,  Lake  County  had  an  average 
unemployment  rate  of  9.3  percent,  which  is  higher  than  the  statewide  average  (6.7  percent).  Conversely, 
Marin  County  has  experienced  relatively  low  unemployment  levels  (3.9  percent  in  2003),  which  is  the 
lowest  unemployment  figure  in  the  planning  area.  The  highest  unemployment  rates  are  found  in  Colusa 
and  Glenn  counties,  which  are  predominantly  rural  counties  that  depend  largely  on  agriculture.  As  a 
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whole,  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  planning  area  in  2003  was  5.5  percent.  Unemployment  in  the 
planning  area  has  fluctuated  since  1990,  falling  from  4.7  percent  in  1990  to  3.7  percent  in  2000  and 
subsequently  rising  to  5.5  percent  in  2003.  For  the  most  part,  this  historical  pattern  in  the  planning  area 
holds  across  individual  counties  and  the  state. 


Table  3-11:  Race  /  Ethnicity  (2000) 


AREA 

WHITE 

BLACK/ 

AFRICAN 

AMERICAN 

AMERICAN 

INDIAN/ 

ALASKA 

NATIVE 

ASIAN 

NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN  / 
PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 

OTHER 

RACE 

TWO 

RACES+ 

HISPANIC  / 
LATINO 
(ANY 
RACE) 

Lake  County 

86.2 

2.1 

3.0 

0.8 

0.2 

4.1 

3.5 

11.4 

Colusa  County 

64.3 

0.5 

2.3 

1.2 

0.4 

26.7 

4.5 

46.5 

Napa  County 

80.0 

1.3 

0.8 

3.0 

0.2 

10.9 

3.7 

23.7 

Mendocino 

County 

80.8 

0.6 

4.8 

1.2 

0.1 

8.6 

3.9 

16.5 

Yolo  County 

67.7 

2.0 

1.2 

9.9 

0.3 

13.8 

5.2 

25.9 

Sonoma 

County 

81.6 

1.4 

1.2 

3.1 

0.2 

8.4 

4.1 

17.3 

Glenn  County 

71.8 

0.6 

2.1 

3.4 

0.1 

18.2 

3.9 

29.6 

Solano  County 

56.4 

14.9 

0.8 

12.7 

0.8 

8.0 

6.4 

17.6 

Marin  County 

84.0 

2.9 

0.4 

4.5 

0.2 

4.5 

3.5 

11.1 

Planning 

Area  (Sub¬ 
total)  1 

73.8 

5.0 

1.2 

6.2 

0.4 

8.7 

4.6 

18.1 

State  of 
California 

59.5 

6.7 

1.0 

10.9 

0.3 

16.8 

4.7 

32.4 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau  2000b 


1  Represents  an  average  weighted  by  population. 


Poverty  Rates 

Poverty  rates,  which  represent  the  percentage  of  an  area’s  total  population  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
threshold  established  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau4,  are  another  common  socioeconomic  indicator.  Table 
3-13  presents  poverty  rates  in  the  planning  area,  with  statewide  figures  included  for  comparative 
purposes.  Overall,  the  poverty  rate  in  the  local  planning  area  has  been  relatively  steady  between  1989  and 
1999  at  approximately  6.3  percent,  and  has  been  consistently  lower  than  statewide  figures.  Poverty  rates 
for  individual  counties,  however,  have  mostly  risen  or  remained  constant  between  1989  and  1999; 
however,  Sonoma  County  (which  has  the  largest  population),  Yolo  County,  and  Glenn  County  have 
experienced  a  decline  in  poverty  rates.  The  highest  poverty  rates  are  found  in  Lake,  Colusa,  and  Glenn 
counties,  and  the  lowest  poverty  rate  is  in  Marin  County.  In  the  Lake  County  area,  poverty  rates  have 
increased  slightly  from  12.3  percent  in  1989  to  12.9  percent  in  1999. 

Minority  and  Low-Income  Populations 

As  noted  in  Section  3.8.2,  the  BLM  and  other  federal  agencies  are  required  to  identify  and  address  how 
their  programs,  policies,  and  activities  may  affect  minority  and  low-income  populations.  Such 


4  Poverty  thresholds  used  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  vary  and  are  based  on  a  range  of  factors,  including  money  income,  size  of 
family,  and  age  of  family  members. 
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populations  are  important  users  of  BLM  land  today,  and  as  discussed  below,  are  expected  to  make  up  a 
larger  share  of  the  recreationists  who  enjoy  BLM  lands  over  time. 


Table  3-12:  Unemployment  Rates 1 


AREA 

1990 

2000 

2003 

LABOR 

FORCE 

UNEMP. 

RATE 

LABOR 

FORCE 

UNEMP. 

RATE 

LABOR 

FORCE 

UNEMP. 

RATE 

Lake  County 

20,020 

8.8 

23,190 

8.0 

25,210 

9.3 

Colusa  County 

8,020 

14.2 

8,780 

17.6 

8,690 

18.9 

Napa  County 

56,500 

4.1 

64,500 

3.2 

70,600 

4.6 

Mendocino  County 

38,800 

7.6 

42,100 

6.6 

43,900 

7.1 

Yolo  County 

74,200 

6.8 

93,000 

4.3 

98,500 

5.2 

Sonoma  County 

206,800 

3.9 

256,900 

2.6 

257,600 

4.9 

Glenn  County 

9,870 

12.4 

10,360 

12.0 

9,840 

12.7 

Solano  County 

165,300 

4.8 

195,600 

4.2 

212,600 

6.0 

Marin  County 

132,200 

2.5 

140,800 

1.6 

129,700 

3.9 

Planning  Area  (Sub¬ 
total) 

711,710 

4.7 

835,230 

3.7 

856,640 

5.5 

State  of  California 

15,170,000 

5.8 

16,892,000 

4.9 

17,460,000 

6.7 

Source:  California  Employment  Development  Department  2004 

1  Annual  unemployment  rates  are  based  on  non-seasonally  adjusted  monthly  unemployment  data. 


Table  3-13:  Poverty  Rates 1 


AREA 

1989 

1999 

Lake  County 

12.3 

12.9 

Colusa  County 

10.4 

13.0 

Napa  County 

4.6 

5.6 

Mendocino  County 

11.0 

10.9 

Yolo  County 

9.8 

9.5 

Sonoma  County 

5.2 

4.7 

Glenn  County 

14.1 

12.5 

Solano  County 

6.0 

6.1 

Marin  County 

3.0 

3.7 

Planning  Area  (Sub-total)2 

6.3 

6.3 

state  of  California 

9.3 

10.6 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau  1990  and  2000c 


1  Percent  of  families  below  poverty  level. 

2  Based  on  a  weighted  average,  weighted  by  population. 

Today,  minority  and  low-income  populations  reside  in  each  of  the  nine  counties  in  the  planning  area  to 
varying  degrees.  Tables  11  and  13  provide  ethnic  and  poverty  data  for  the  nine  counties  and  the  state  of 
California  as  a  whole;  unemployment  data  is  presented  in  Table  12.  Hispanics  are  the  most  common 
minority  by  far  in  all  nine  of  the  counties  and  Asians  and  Black/African  American  populations  have 
notable  populations  on  a  percentage  basis  in  Solano  County.  Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties  have 
relatively  large  Native  American  populations,  and  as  described  further  in  Section  3.7,  the  Ukiah  district 
includes  the  traditional  territories  of  over  two  dozen  Federally-recognized  tribes,  including  territories 
used  by  the  Miwok,  Patwin,  Porno,  and  others.  Compared  to  most  of  the  nine  counties  in  the  planning 
area,  minority  and  low-income  populations  make  up  a  relatively  larger  share  of  the  greater  Bay  Area  and 
Sacramento  region  counties  where  many  visitors  to  the  Ukiah  District  come  from.  (Based  on  the  Redbud 
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Trailhead  survey  data  described  in  Section  3.17,  it  is  believed  approximately  40  percent  of  the  visitors 
come  from  outside  the  nine  county  planning  area  and  mostly  from  the  other,  mostly  urban  regions  of 
northern  California.) 

The  visitor  use  data  collected  at  the  Redbud  Trailhead  site  does  not  include  information  concerning 
minority  or  low-income  populations,  however,  given  a  noteworthy  demographic  trend  taking  place 
throughout  California,  it  is  likely  that  the  use  of  BLM  lands  by  minority  populations  will  become  far  more 
common  over  time.  The  trend  of  an  increasing  minority  population  relative  to  the  Caucasian  population 
in  California  has  been  documented  by  the  California  Department  of  Finance  (CDOF  2004),  which 
estimates  Hispanics  will  be  the  majority  population  in  California  as  a  whole  by  2040  (at  about  54  percent 
of  the  state’s  total  population),  while  other  minority  groups  will  also  increase  in  number  substantially.  By 
2040,  this  source  predicts  Caucasians  will  only  comprise  around  23  percent  of  the  total  population.  In 
fact,  this  trend  can  also  be  seen  in  the  latest  demographic  data  from  California,  where  approximately 
50percent  of  the  state’s  total  “young  recreationists  of  tomorrow”  (i.e.,  children  of  age  4  or  younger)  are 
Flispanic  (U.S.  Census  Bureau  2004). 

In  addition  to  being  part  of  the  recreation  user  group,  the  Flispanic  population  is  also  an  important 
component  of  the  ranching  industry  that  relies  on  public  land  grazing  in  the  planning  area  and  the 
farming  and  vineyard  industries  that  is  well-established  in  the  nine  county  region.  Many  “ranch  hands,” 
farm  workers  and  others  in  various  types  of  agricultural  industries  are  Hispanic,  as  documented  by  related 
census  and  other  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  CDOF  in  1998  (U.S.  Census  Bureau  and 
CDOF  1998). 

3. 8. 4.2  Economic  Activity  in  the  Planning  Area 

This  section  describes  the  existing  economic  conditions  in  the  planning  area,  which  may  be  potentially 
affected  by  the  alternative  RMP  management  scenarios  under  consideration.  These  effects  could  include 
potential  changes  in  employment  across  economic  sectors  and  associated  effects  on  earnings  and  income. 
The  focus  here  is  on  county-level  economic  conditions  and  the  local  economies  within  which  the  BLM 
operates.  Section  7  builds  on  this  discussion,  focusing  on  baseline  economic  conditions  attributed 
directly  to  existing  BLM  management  activities. 

Major  Industries  and  Employment 

Total  employment  across  the  nine  counties  in  the  planning  area  is  presented  in  Table  3-14.  In  total,  there 
were  roughly  930,000  part-  and  full-time  jobs  in  the  planning  area  counties  in  2002,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  approximately  83  percent  since  1980.  The  economy  in  Lake  County  supported  approximately 
23,600  (or  2.5  percent)  of  these  jobs.  Total  employment  has  increased  steadily  in  Lake  County  since 
1980,  with  nearly  a  40  percent  rate  of  job  growth  between  1980  and  1990,  and  a  28  percent  increase 
between  1990  and  2000.  Overall,  the  largest  concentration  of  jobs  was  located  in  Sonoma  County,  while 
Colusa  County  had  the  fewest  jobs. 

Historical  employment  by  industry  through  2000  for  Lake  County  and  the  planning  area  are  presented  in 
Tables  3-15  and  3-16,  respectively.  Table  3-17  presents  the  leading  industries  in  each  county  based  on 
2002  employment  levels.  (Note:  comparisons  between  2002  NAICS  data  and  2000  and  earlier  SIC  data 
are  not  feasible  based  on  different  industry  groupings.)  In  2002,  the  leading  sectors  in  Lake  County  are 
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Government  (19  percent),  Health  Care  and  Social  Assistance  (12  percent),  and  Retail  Trade  (11  percent). 
The  industry  balance  in  Lake  County  has  changed  slighdy  over  time.  As  shown  in  Table  3-15,  the 
prominence  of  the  Services  sector,  as  a  percentage  of  total  employment  in  the  County,  has  grown  over 
time  from  25  percent  to  32  percent  between  1980  and  2000.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of  employment 
in  the  Government  sector  has  increased  over  this  same  timeframe.  Conversely,  however,  several  sectors 
have  experienced  a  reduction  in  their  relative  employment  base  in  Lake  County,  most  notably  agriculture, 
retail  trade,  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  Overall,  the  leading  sectors  in  the  planning  area  in 
2002  were  Government,  Retail  Trade,  and  Health  Care  and  Social  Assistance. 


Table  3-14:  Total  Employment 1 


AREA 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2002 

Lake  County 

12,374 

(-) 

17,216 

(39.1%) 

22,104 

(28.4%) 

23,587 

(6.7%) 

Colusa  County 

7,219 

_ 

8,636 

(19.6%) 

10,644 

(23.3%) 

10,703 

(0.6%) 

Napa  County 

43,128 

_ 

59,858 

(38.8%) 

83,967 

(40.3%) 

88,335 

(5.2%) 

Mendocino  County 

33,015 

(”) 

42,617 

(29.1%) 

49,789 

(16.8%) 

51,766 

(4.0%) 

Yolo  County 

59,597 

(-) 

80,082 

(34.4%) 

107,806 

(34.6%) 

111,086 

(3.0%) 

Sonoma  County 

134,023 

(“) 

206,021 

(53.7%) 

273,645 

(32.8%) 

278,214 

(1.7%) 

Glenn  County 

11,491 

(”) 

11,236 

(-2.2%) 

11,836 

(5.3%) 

12,061 

(1.9%) 

Solano  County 

98,395 

(“) 

137,735 

(40.0%) 

160,396 

(16.5%) 

168,854 

(5.3%) 

Marin  County 

109,809 

(-) 

149,525 

(36.2%) 

178,591 

(19.4%) 

184,910 

(3.5%) 

Planning  Area  (Sub-total) 

509,051 

(”) 

712,926 

(40.1%) 

898,778 

(26.1%) 

929,516 

(3.4%) 

State  of  California 

12,776,784 

(--) 

16,965,207 

(32.8%) 

19,626,033 

(15.7%) 

19,890,752 

(1.4%) 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002a 


1  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  total  percentage  increase  from  previous  period. 


Earnings  and  Income 

Total  Personal  Income  and  Earnings 

Total  personal  income5  could  be  direcdy  or  indirecdy  affected  by  changes  in  the  management  of  BLM 
lands  in  the  planning  area,  specifically  measures  that  affect  spending  by  BLM  and  visitors  to  the  planning 
area.  Table  3-18  shows  total  personal  income  in  the  planning  area  between  1980  and  2002  (in  constant 
2002  dollars).  Table  3-19  presents  earnings  by  place  of  work,  which  is  a  component  of  total  personal 
income.  The  measure  of  earnings  by  place  of  work  is  more  relevant  than  total  personal  income  with 


5  Personal  income  is  defined  as  the  income  that  is  received  by  persons  from  participating  in  production,  from  both  government 
and  business  transfer  payments,  and  from  government  interest  (which  is  treated  like  a  transfer  payment);  it  is  calculated  as  the 
sum  of  wage  and  salary  disbursements,  other  labor  income,  proprietors'  income  with  inventory  valuation  and  capital 
consumption  adjustments,  rental  income  of  persons  with  capital  consumption  adjustment,  personal  dividend  and  interest 
income,  and  transfer  payments  to  persons,  less  personal  contributions  for  social  insurance  (BEA  2005). 
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respect  to  evaluating  the  potential  impacts  of  the  proposed  RMP  on  the  local  economy  because  it  focuses 
on  proprietor’s  (or  business)  income,  wages/salaries  of  employees,  and  excludes  exogenous  factors  such 
as  transfer  payments. 


Table  3-15:  Employment  by  Industry  in  Lake  County 12 


INDUSTRY 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Farm  (Agriculture) 

1,237 

(10.0%) 

1,427 

(8.3%) 

1,583 

(7.2%) 

Ag.  Services,  Forestry,  and  Fishing 

189 

(1.5%) 

423 

(2.5%) 

562 

(2.5%) 

Mining 

96 

(0.8%) 

459 

(2.7%) 

P) 

Construction 

836 

1,371 

1,298 

(6.8%) 

(8.0%) 

(5.9%) 

Manufacturing 

408 

(3.3%) 

363 

(2.1%) 

796 

(3.6%) 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

433 

(3.5%) 

527 

(3.1%) 

716 

(3.2%) 

Wholesale  Trade 

280 

(2.3%) 

411 

(2.4%) 

P) 

Retail  Trade 

2,264 

3,246 

3,707 

(18.3%) 

(18.9%) 

(16.8%) 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 

1,632 

1,552 

1,617 

Estate 

(13.2%) 

(9.0%) 

(7.3%) 

Services 

3,051 

4,597 

7,083 

(24.7%) 

(26.7%) 

(32.0%) 

Government 

1,948 

2,840 

4,175 

(15.7%) 

(16.5%) 

(18.9%) 

Total 

12,374 

17,216 

22,104 

(100%) 

(100%) 

(100%) 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002a 

1  Data  are  based  on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  system. 

2  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  percentage  of  total  employment. 

(D)  Not  shown  to  avoid  disclosure  of  confidential  information,  but  the  estimates  for  this  item  are  included  in  the  totals. 


Table  3-16:  Employment  by  Industry  in  the  Planning  Area  12 


INDUSTRY 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Farm  (Agriculture) 

24,785 

(4.9%) 

25,119 

(3.5%) 

33,130 

(3.7%) 

Ag.  Services,  Forestry,  and  Fishing 

10,259 

(2.0%) 

15,283 

(2.1%) 

P) 

Mining 

1,999 

(0.4%) 

2,343 

(0.3%) 

P) 

Construction 

25,686 

49,703 

59,847 

(5.1%) 

(7.0%) 

(6.7%) 

Manufacturing 

45,840 

(9.0%) 

59,225 

(8.3%) 

77,265 

(8.6%) 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

18,806 

(3.7%) 

25,134 

(3.5%) 

30,064 

(3.3%) 

Wholesale  Trade 

14,540 

(2.9%) 

27,020 

(3.8%) 

P) 
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INDUSTRY 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Retail  Trade 

86,767 

125,598 

148,435 

(17.0%) 

(17.6%) 

(16.5%) 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 

48,033 

56,933 

75,109 

Estate 

(9.4%) 

(8.0%) 

(8.4%) 

Services 

120,563 

204,625 

290,344 

(23.7%) 

(28.7%) 

(32.3%) 

Government 

111,773 

121,943 

130,011 

(22.0%) 

(17.1%) 

(14.5%) 

Total  (Planning  Area)  3 

509,051 

(100%) 

712,926 

(100%) 

898,778 

(100%) 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002a 

1  Data  are  based  on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  system. 

2  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  percentage  of  total  employment. 

3  Planning  area  numbers  include  Lake  County. 

(D)  Not  shown  to  avoid  disclosure  of  confidential  information,  but  the  estimates  for  this  item  are  included  in  the  totals. 


Table  3-17:  Leading  Industries  by  County  (2002) 1 


AREA 

INDUSTRY  AND  %  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Lake  County 

Government  (18.9%) 

Health  care  and  social  services  (11.8%) 

Retail  trade  (11.5%) 

Colusa  County 

Farm  (26.6%) 

Government  (19.1%) 

Retail  trade  (6.7%) 

Napa  County 

Manufacturing  (12.5%) 

Government  (11.1%) 

Health  care  and  social  assistance  (9.3%) 

Mendocino  County 

Government  (15.5%) 

Retail  trade  (12.0%) 

Health  care  and  social  assistance  (8.9%) 

Yolo  County 

Government  (26.2%) 

Retail  trade  (8.4%) 

Transportation  and  warehousing  (7.3%) 

Sonoma  County 

Retail  trade  (11.2%) 

Government  (10.9%) 

Manufacturing  (10.1%) 

Glenn  County 

Farm  (21.3%) 

Government  (18.5%) 

Retail  trade  (8.9%) 

Solano  County 

Government  (21.2%) 

Retail  trade  (13.0%) 

Construction  (8.2%) 

Marin  County 

Professional  and  technical  services  (13.5%) 

Retail  trade  (1 0.9%) 

Health  care  and  social  assistance  (9.9%) 

Planning  Area 

Government  (14.7%) 

Retail  trade  (10.9%) 

Health  care  and  social  assistance  (9.3%) 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002a 

1  Data  are  based  on  the  North  American  Industrial  Classification  system  (NAICS). 
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Total  personal  income  in  Lake  County  in  2002  was  nearly  $1.6  billion.  In  real  terms,  total  income  in  Lake 
County  has  more  than  doubled  since  1980.  Of  the  planning  area  counties,  Sonoma  County  has  the 
highest  personal  income  in  2002  ($17.4  billion)  and  Colusa  County  has  the  lowest  figure  ($464  million). 
Only  Sonoma  and  Marin  Counties  have  experienced  declining  income  levels  in  recent  years  (since  2002), 
likely  caused  by  their  dependence  on  the  technology  sector  that  faltered  in  the  early  2000s.  In  total, 
approximately  $61.1  billion  in  income  was  generated  in  the  planning  area  counties  in  2002.  The  rate  of 
change  in  total  personal  income  in  the  planning  area  (40  percent)  has  been  higher  compared  to  the  state 
(29  percent)  since  1990. 


Table  3-18:  Total  Personal  Income 12'3 


AREA 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2002 

Lake  County 

756,551  (-) 

1,173,446  (55.1%) 

1,450,107  (23.6%) 

1,573,520  (8.5%) 

Colusa  County 

395,871  (-) 

409,880  (3.5%) 

460,570  (12.4%) 

464,168  (0.8%) 

Napa  County 

2,504,607  (-) 

3,536,788  (41.2%) 

4,924,326  (39.2%) 

4,982,855  (1.2%) 

Mendocino  County 

1,431,494  (-) 

1,843,849  (28.8%) 

2,247,394  (21.9%) 

2,358,254  (4.9%) 

Yolo  County 

2,836,365  (-) 

3,841,951  (35.5%) 

4,669,859  (21.6%) 

4,880,859  (4.5%) 

Sonoma  County 

7,589,689  (-) 

12,049,755  (58.8%) 

17,528,283  (45.5%) 

17,390,873  (-0.8%) 

Glenn  County 

555,198  (-) 

506,039  (-8.9%) 

534,368  (5.6%) 

552,143  (3.3%) 

Solano  County 

5,183,009  (-) 

9,174,799  (77.0%) 

11,443,155  (24.7%) 

11,912,189  (4.1%) 

Marin  County 

8,611,142  (-) 

11,179,443  (29.8%) 

17,515,555  (56.7%) 

16,944,523  (-3.3%) 

Planning  Area  (Sub¬ 
total) 

29,863,926  (-) 

43,715,951  (46.4%) 

60,773,617  (39.0%) 

61,059,384  (0.5%) 

State  of  California 

621,036,558  ( - 

) 

892,288,005 

(43.7%) 

1,153,205,722 

(29.2%) 

1,154,684,900 

(0.1%) 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002b 

1  Values  in  thousands  ($1,000)  of  dollars. 

2  Values  presented  in  the  tables  are  in  constant  2002  dollars. 

3  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  total  percentage  increase  from  previous  period. 


Earnings  by  Place  of  Work 

In  Lake  County,  earnings  by  place  of  work  totaled  nearly  $640  million  dollars  in  2002,  which  is 
approximately  41  percent  of  total  personal  income  in  the  County.  Of  this  total,  roughly  82  percent  is 
attributed  to  wage  and  salary  income  and  18  percent  to  business  earnings  (proprietor’s  income).  The 
counties  with  the  highest  proportion  of  business/proprietor  income  (relative  to  total  labor  income)  are 
Marin,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  Counties.  Earnings  by  place  of  work  in  the  planning  area  ($36.1  billion  in 
2002)  have  grown  by  43  percent  since  1990  and  have  more  than  doubled  since  1980.  Since  1990,  the  rate 
of  growth  in  wage/ salary  and  business  income  has  been  roughly  the  same  in  the  planning  area  since  1990. 


Per-Capita  Personal  Income 

As  a  derivative  of  total  income,  per-capita  personal  income  represents  another  indicator  of  social  and 
economic  well-being.  Table  3-20  shows  per-capita  personal  income  (i.e.,  total  personal  income  divided 
by  population)  in  the  planning  area  and  the  state  since  1970.  Per-capita  personal  income  in  Lake  County 
has  increased  from  approximately  $18,166  in  1970  to  just  over  $25,288  in  2002  (constant  2002  dollars). 
In  the  planning  area,  per-capita  income  in  2002  was  relatively  higher  at  $37,506.  The  highest  per-capita 
income  in  2001  is  found  in  Marin  County  ($68,650)  and  the  lowest  in  Glenn  County  ($20,605).  As  a 
whole,  local  income  levels  in  the  planning  area  have  historically  been  consistently  higher  than  statewide 
levels.  In  2002,  per-capita  personal  income  in  the  planning  area  was  14  percent  higher  than  in  the  state. 
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In  addition,  growth  in  per-capita  personal  income  between  1970  and  2002  in  the  planning  area  has  been 
roughly  7.0  percent;  this  is  higher  than  the  growth  rate  in  the  state  (4.8  percent)  over  this  same  period. 


Table  3-19:  Earnings  by  Place  of  Work 12 


AREA 

1980 

1990 

2002 

WAGE  & 
SALARY 3 

PROPRIETOR 

(BUSINESS) 

WAGE  & 
SALARY 3 

PROPRIETOR 

(BUSINESS) 

WAGE  & 
SALARY 3 

PROPRIETOR 

(BUSINESS) 

Lake  County 

214,913 

81,654 

355,989 

107,959 

522,754 

117,395 

Colusa  County 

149,568 

141,761 

206,061 

100,497 

257,396 

76,901 

Napa  County 

1,128,598 

212,022 

1,694,655 

300,647 

2,893,791 

555,727 

Mendocino  County 

781,927 

186,845 

941,934 

236,312 

1,142,659 

277,385 

Yolo  County 

1,681,360 

420,677 

2,657,713 

450,175 

3,949,247 

455,827 

Sonoma  County 

3,397,052 

667,131 

5,782,905 

1,133,529 

9,002,739 

1,769,916 

Glenn  County 
- - - _ 

236,066 

192,220 

244,828 

88,502 

253,003 

73,141 

Solano  County 

3,360,247 

388,186 

4,810,688 

630,565 

5,889,888 

538,937 

Marin  County 

2,703,320 

1,087,728 

4,495,561 

1,066,820 

6,429,296 

1,925,892 

Planning  Area 
(Sub-total) 

13,653,050 

3,378,224 

21,190,334 

4,115,005 

30,340,773 

5,791,121 

State  of 

California 

430,490,659 

58,554,542 

614,466,097 

80,328,581 

770,642,765 

129,710,554 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002b 

1  Values  in  thousands  ($1,000)  of  dollars. 

2  Values  presented  in  the  tables  are  in  constant  2002  dollars. 

3  Wage  and  Salary  values  include  wage/ salary  supplements,  which  consists  of  employer  contributions  for  employee  pension  and 
insurance  funds  and  of  employer  contributions  for  government  social  insurance. 


Table  3-20:  Per-Capita  Personal  Income 12 


AREA 

1970 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2002 

Lake  County 

18,166 

(”) 

20,562 

(13.2%) 

22,942 

(11.6%) 

24,748 

(7.9%) 

25,288 

(2.2%) 

Colusa  County 

26,150 

(-) 

30,776 

(17.7%) 

25,092 

(-18.5%) 

24,451 

(-2.6%) 

23,972 

(-2.0%) 

Napa  County 

21,106 

(“) 

25,238 

(19.6%) 

31,782 

(25.9%) 

39,526 

(24.4%) 

38,361 

(-3.0%) 

Mendocino  County 

17,925 

(”) 

21,357 

(19.2%) 

22,803 

(6.8%) 

26,011 

(14.1%) 

26,947 

(3.6%) 

Yolo  County 

21,189 

(-) 

24,950 

(17.8%) 

27,015 

(8.3%) 

27,852 

(3.1%) 

27,114 

(-2.7%) 

Sonoma  County 

20,832 

(") 

25,190 

(20.9%) 

30,858 

(22.5%) 

38,077 

(23.4%) 

37,331 

(-2.0%) 

Glenn  County 

19,149 

(-) 

25,850 

(35.0%) 

20,308 

(-21.4%) 

20,201 

(-0.5%) 

20,605 

(2.0%) 

Solano  County 

18,403 

_ 

21,849 

(18.7%) 

26,712 

(22.3%) 

28,812 
(7.9%)  . 

29,089 

(1.0%) 

Marin  County 

28,158 

(-) 

38,661 

(37.3%) 

48,496 

(25.4%) 

70,738 

(45.9%) 

68,650 

(-3.0%) 

Planning  Area  (Sub-total)  3 

22,000 

(") 

26,862 

(22.1%) 

31,442 

(17.1%) 

38,285 

(21.8%) 

37,506 

(-2.0%) 

State  of  California 

22,302 

(“) 

26,117 

(17.1%) 

29,783 

(14.0%) 

33,918 

(13.9%) 

32,989 

(-2.7%) 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  2002b 

1  Values  presented  in  the  tables  are  in  constant  2002  dollars. 

2  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  total  percentage  increase  from  previous  period. 

3  Planning  area  values  represent  a  weighted  average  based  on  population. 


3. 8. 4. 3  Market-Based  Economic  Values  Related  to  BLM  Lands  and  Resources 

Activities  and  resources  on  BLM  lands  help  support  and  generate  local  and  regional  economic  activity 
and  growth.  Economic  activity  is  primarily  generated  through  direct  and  indirect  spending  by  BLM 
and/ or  visitors  to  BLM  lands;  however,  the  existing  or  potential  market  and  non-market  values  of 
resources  or  commodities  produced  on  BLM  also  play  an  important  role  in  local  economic  conditions. 
This  section  evaluates  the  baseline  market-based  economic  values  attributed  to  BLM  management  in  the 
planning  area  that  may  be  potentially  affected  by  proposed  changes  in  management  activities  that  are 
being  considered  during  the  RMP  planning  process.  (Non-market  economic  values  are  discussed  in 
Section  9  below.)  The  focus  here  is  on  the  main  drivers  of  BLM-generated  economic  activity,  which 
include  recreation  visitation,  energy  production,  grazing  management,  forest  products,  mineral  extraction, 
and  BLM  employment.  These  parameters  generate  distinct  types  of  economic  values,  with  market  values 
typically  measured  in  terms  of  production,  revenues  or  expenditures.  Where  appropriate  and  feasible, 
these  parameters  are  assessed  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  to  establish  related  income  and 
employment  baseline  values.  (Note:  there  are  some  management  activities  that  generate  economic  value, 
including  fire  management  and  road  and  facility  maintenance,  which  are  not  included  here  because  they 
are  addressed  in  the  corresponding  discussion  on  public  services  in  Section  8  below.) 

Recreation  Use  and  Expenditures  by  Visitors 

Recreation  visitation  and  related  activities  generate  positive  income  and  employment  effects  as  visitors 
spend  money  in  the  local  economies  that  comprise  die  planning  area. 

Estimates  of  recreation-related  expenditures  are  based  the  level  of  visitation  and  typical  spending  patterns 
that  vary  by  activity.  Local  spending  patterns  (or  expenditure  profiles)  were  developed  using  best 
available  data,  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  proxy  for  visitors  to  the  planning  area.  These  sources 
include  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  2001  National  Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife-Associated 
Recreation ,  which  was  used  to  estimate  expenditures  for  consumptive  recreation  activities  (i.e.,  fishing  and 
hunting),  and  on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service’s  1998  Draft  General  Technical  Report,  Developing  Expenditure  Profiles 
for  Forest  Service  Recreation  Visitors ,  which  was  used  for  all  other  recreation  activities. 

Separate  spending  profiles  were  prepared  for  both  local  and  non-local  visitors.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  locals  are  defined  as  residents  who  roughly  live  within  the  nine-county  planning  area6;  all  other 
recreationists  are  considered  non-locals.  Visitor  origin  data  for  the  Ukiah  planning  area  is  based  on  a 
visitor  survey  administered  by  the  BLM  at  Redbud  Trailhead  (or  North  Fork  Cache  Creek)  between  1990 
and  1997,  which  was  used  as  a  proxy  for  the  entire  planning  area.  Based  on  the  survey  data,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  60  percent  of  total  visitors  are  local  residents  of  the  nine-county  planning 
area,  while  the  remaining  40  percent  come  from  outside  the  planning  area. 

Data  on  recreation  visitation  is  derived  from  the  BLM’s  Recreation  Management  Information  System 
(RMIS).  The  total  number  of  visits  to  recreation  sites  in  the  planning  area  is  estimated  at  265,890  for 

6  The  spending  profiles  used  here  defined  locals  as  recreationists  that  travel  less  than  50  miles  to  a  recreation  site.  This  area 
roughly  encompasses  the  BLM  land  holdings  in  the  nine-county  planning  area. 
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fiscal  year  (FY)  2003-04.  These  total  visits  yield  an  estimated  total  of  352,304  visitor  days,  which  is  based 
on  the  number  of  hours  spent  pursuing  different  recreation  activities  during  these  visits  (one  visitor  day 
represents  twelve  hours  of  recreation  activity  by  one  person).  Based  on  the  proportion  of  local  versus 
non-local  visitors,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  roughly  209,973  local  visitor  days  and  142,331  non-local 
visitor  days  annually  under  existing  conditions. 

Table  3-21  summaries  recreation  use  and  average  expenditure  information  by  activity,  which  have  been 
adjusted  to  2004  dollars  (these  estimates  do  not  include  the  non-market  values  that  are  discussed  in 
Section  9  below).  Applying  recreation  expenditure  estimates  to  the  estimated  number  of  days  for  each 
activity  yields  a  total  annual  estimate  of  $12.2  million  (2004  dollars)  in  recreation-related  spending  in  the 
planning  area.  Local  visitors  account  for  $7.2  million  of  this  total,  while  the  remaining  $5.0  million  was 
spent  by  non-local  visitors.  This  averages  about  $34.65  per  person,  per  day. 

The  visitation  data  summarized  in  Table  3-21  includes  activities  associated  with  Special  Recreation 
Permits.  In  FY  2003-04,  BLM  issued  Special  Recreation  Permits  for  a  range  of  activities,  which  include 
camping,  OFFV-motorcycle  use,  rafting,  and  spectator  sporting  events.  As  part  of  this  program,  there  are 
two  permitted  commercial  rafting  outfitters  on  Cache  Creek  that  served  a  total  of  10,918  participants  in 
FY  2003-04  (this  figure  has  historically  ranged  from  10,000  to  13,000  annually).  In  addition,  there  are 
two  special  OITV  events  that  are  permitted  annually  in  the  Cow  Mountain  OI4V  area.  Recently,  one  of 
these  events  attracted  478  participants  and  520  spectators  (these  events  typically  average  about  450 
entrants  and  200  spectators).  Fees  received  by  BLM  for  the  Special  Recreation  Permits  in  FY  2003-04 
totaled  approximately  $28,502  for  commercial  rafting  permits  (historically  ranging  from  $25,000  to 
$28,000  annually)  and  an  additional  $1,912  for  one  competitive  motorcycle  event.  These  permitted 
activities  have  the  potential  to  generate  relatively  greater  economic  benefits  than  other  types  of  recreation 
visitation  because  these  types  of  visitors  typically  spend  more  money  than  other  casual  recreationists  in 
the  planning  area,  and  because  this  visitor  base  likely  consists  of  more  out-of-region  visitors,  these 
expenditures  represent  new  money  coming  into  the  local  economies  in  the  planning  area  and  a  source  of 
economic  growth.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  does  not  currently  maintain  any  fee  areas,  so  there  are  no 
revenues  collected  for  day-use  or  camping  activities. 


Table  3-21:  Economic  Impact  of  Recreation  Expenditures  in  the  Ukiah  Planning  Area 


RECREATION  ACTIVITY 

ANNUAL  VISITOR  DAYS 

AVERAGE  DIRECT 
EXPENDITURES  /  DAY  U3 

TOTAL  DIRECT 
EXPENDITURES 

LOCAL 

NON-LOCAL 

LOCAL 

NON-LOCAL 

Archery 

11 

8 

$40.14 

$43.84 

$801 

Backpacking 

3,390 

2,298 

$28.69 

$43.33 

$196,841 

Bicycling-Mountain 

2,383 

1,615 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$198,022 

Camping 

111,166 

75,354 

$28.31 

$30.32 

$5,431,856 

Driving  for  Pleasure 

1,035 

702 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$86,008 

Environmental  Education 

177 

120 

$40.14 

$43.84 

$12,339 

Fishing-Freshwater 

7,390 

5,010 

$42.59 

$73.67 

$534,997 

Hiking/ Walking/Running 

12,288 

8,329 

$28.69 

$43.33 

$713,433 

Horseback  Riding 

3,653 

2,476 

$28.69 

$43.33 

$212,073 

Hunting-Big  Game 

4,909 

3,327 

$48.19 

$144.04 

$410,950 

Hunting-Small  Game 

467 

316 

$48.19 

$144.04 

$39,087 

Hunting-Upland  Bird 

1,211 

821 

$48.19 

$144.04 

$101,343 

Nature  Study 

80 

54 

$40.14 

$43.84 

$353,618 
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RECREATION  ACTIVITY 

ANNUAL  VISITOR  DAYS 

AVERAGE  DIRECT 
EXPENDITURES /DAY 1-2-3 

TOTAL  DIRECT 
EXPENDITURES 

LOCAL 

NON-LOCAL 

LOCAL 

NON-LOCAL 

OHV  Use-ATV 

4,256 

2,885 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$150,750 

OHV  Use- 
Cars /Trucks  /  SUVs 

1,814 

1,230 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$68,075 

OFTY-Dunebuggy 

819 

555 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$5,558 

OHY-Motorcycle 

15,214 

10,313 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$1,264,183 

Picnicking 

3,202 

2,171 

$28.31 

$30.32 

$156,470 

Photography 

55 

37 

$40.14 

$43.84 

$3,822 

Power  Boating 

179 

121 

$28.69 

$43.33 

$10,381 

Rowing/Floating/Rafting 

11,558 

7,835 

$28.69 

$43.33 

$671,068 

Spectator  Sports 

5,761 

3,905 

$40.14 

$43.84 

$402,456 

Swimming/Water  Play 

9,762 

6,616 

$28.31 

$30.32 

$476,975 

Target  Practice 

4,485 

3,040 

$40.14 

$43.84 

$313,288 

Viewing-Interpretive 

13 

9 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$1,102 

Vie wing-  O  ther 

850 

576 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$70,662 

Viewing- Wildlife 

3,846 

2,607 

$45.47 

$55.50 

$319,526 

TOTAL 

209,973 

142,331 

— 

— 

$12,205,664 

Source:  BLM  2005;  USFS  1998;  and  USFWS  2001 

1  Recreation  expenditure  profiles  do  not  necessarily  correspond  directly  to  the  specific  types  of  recreation  activities  occurring  in 
the  planning  area.  Average  expenditures  for  each  activity  are  based  on  the  most  applicable  expenditure  category. 

2  The  estimates  of  direct  visitor  expenditures  are  intentionally  conservative.  BLM  visitor  days  are  expressed  as  12  hours  of  a 
given  activity.  However,  the  expenditure  data  from  both  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are 
expressed  as  activity  days.  Any  part  of  a  day  spent  in  a  given  activity  is  counted  as  one  activity  day.  For  example,  if  someone 
hunted  for  6  hours  one  day  and  6  hours  another  day,  it  would  represent  2  activity  days  for  hunting.  However,  such  use  would 
only  represent  one  12-hour  BLM  visitor  day.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  reliable  database  to  convert  visitor  days  to  activity  days.  As  a 
result,  the  direct  visitor  expenditure  amounts  in  this  study  should  be  regarded  as  conservative  estimates,  and  therefore,  actual 
expenditures  may  be  higher. 

3  For  hunting  and  fishing,  expenditure  data  are  based  on  state  resident  and  non-resident  status.  As  a  result,  total  direct 
expenditures  were  based  on  the  estimated  proportion  of  visitors  from  outside  California. 


It  is  estimated  that  recreation-related  expenditures  by  individual  recreationists  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area 
in  FY  2003-04  totaled  roughly  $12.2  million.  These  expenditures  result  in  direct,  indirect,  and  induced 
economic  effects7.  The  total  economic  effect  of  these  expenditures  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  recreation- 
based  multipliers  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  Lake  Mendocino  (1999),  another 
North  Coast  recreation  destination.  Although  these  multipliers  estimate  economic  effects  to  the  “region,” 
the  recreation  expenditure-related  effects  described  in  this  section  would  primarily  be  based  in  those 
communities  nearest  the  predominant  recreation  sites,  such  as  the  communities  of  Clearlake,  Lakeport, 
and  Ukiah.  Other  areas  would  benefit  as  well;  for  example,  visitors  might  purchase  gasoline  or  lunch  in 
Marin  or  Sonoma  County  as  they  travel  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  In  total,  recreation-related 
expenditures  attributed  to  the  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  estimated  to  generate  $4.23  million  in 
direct  labor  and  proprietor  income8  and  support  about  247  jobs  (2,000  hour  full-time  equivalent)  as  a 


7  Direct  effects  represent  the  impacts  for  the  expenditures  and/ or  production  values  specified  as  direct  final  demand  changes. 
Indirect  effects  represent  the  impacts  caused  by  the  iteration  of  industries  purchasing  from  other  industries  resulting  from  direct 
final  demand  changes.  Induced  effects  represent  the  impacts  on  all  local  industries  caused  by  expenditures  of  new  household 
income  generated  by  the  direct  and  indirect  effects. 

8  Direct  income  effects  are  lower  than  total  recreation  expenditures  because  they  account  for  costs  associated  with  providing 
recreation  goods  and  services. 
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direct  effect.  Non-local  expenditures  totaling  nearly  $5  million,  which  bring  in  new  money  and 
contribute  to  die  expansion  of  the  regional  economy,  generated  $1.72  million  of  that  total  in  new  income, 
and  direcdy  created  about  100  new  jobs  of  the  247  job  total.  The  total  direct,  indirect,  and  induced  effect 
of  these  expenditures  on  the  regional  economy  amounts  to  $7.38  million  in  income  and  339  jobs. 

Energy  Production 

-  There  is  active  energy  production  on  BLM  land  in  the  planning  area  occurring  at  the  Geysers  Known 
Geothermal  Resource  Area  (KGRA)  located  in  Lake  and  Sonoma  Counties.  The  Geysers  KGRA  is  the 
largest  producing  geothermal  field  in  the  world,  which  include  over  200  federal  production  and  injection 
wells  and  21  power  plants,  which  are  administered  through  12  producing  federal  leases.  There  are  two 
primary  power  plant  operators  at  the  Geysers  -  Calpine  and  Northern  California  Power  Agencies 
(NCPA).  Calpine  operates  19  power  plants  on  federal  (BLM)  and  private  lands  with  a  total  baseload  and 
peaking  capacity  of  750  MW  (Calpine  2004).  NCPA  operates  the  other  two  power  plants  (both  on  BLM 
lands)  with  a  total  combined  nameplate/maximum  capacity  of  220  MW  (Northern  California  Power 
Agency  2004);  however,  they  are  currendy  operating  at  a  load  of  120  MW  net  (Counsil  pers.  comm. 

2005).  Recent  data  indicate  that  the  combined  total  geothermal  electricity  production  of  both  operators 
at  the  KGRA  is  approximately  7  million  MWH  annually.  However,  on  average,  the  combined  electricity 
production  attributed  to  BLM  lands  is  substantially  lower  at  about  3  million  megawatt  hours  (MWH) 
annually  (Estabrook  pers.  comm.  2005).  Currendy,  Calpine  and  NCPA  reported  that  power  production 
at  their  geothermal  facilities  is  estimated  to  be  1.6  and  1.1  MWH  of  electricity  per  year,  respectively 
(Talkington  pers.  comm.  2005b;  Counsil  pers.  comm.  2005).  Due  to  declining  steam  pressure  (and 
production)  levels  in  the  1980s,  the  Lake  County-Southeast  Geysers  Effluent  pipeline  project  was 
implemented  as  a  means  for  steam  recharge.  This  project,  which  uses  a  29-mile  underground  pipeline  to 
deliver  8  million  gallons  of  reclaimed  water  from  the  Clear  Lake  area  to  the  Geysers  daily,  has  effectively 
has  extended  the  potential  energy  production  cycle  at  the  Geysers  by  at  least  20  years  and  perhaps 
indefinitely. 

The  economic  benefits  of  power  production  at  the  Geysers  are  widespread.  Because  the  production 
facilities  (e.g.,  power  plants,  wells,  pipelines,  etc.)  have  already  been  constructed,  operation  of  the  existing 
geothermal  facilities  is  the  current  economic  driver  associated  with  these  facilities  and  results  in  direct  and 
indirect  economic  benefits.  Based  on  the  current  amount  of  electricity  generated  at  the  geothermal 
facilities  and  the  average  market  value  of  electricity9,  BLM  lands  support  roughly  $339.4  million  in  retail 
electricity  production  value  annually  under  existing  conditions.  In  addition,  power  production  supports 
jobs  and  generates  income  in  the  planning  area.  In  total,  the  two  operators  combined  directly  employ 
approximately  410  staff  at  the  Geysers  facilities  with  an  estimated  payroll  of  $50.5  million  (Talkington 
pers.  comm.  2005,  Enedy  pers.  comm.  2005).  Based  on  the  proportion  of  production  attributed  to 
federal  leases,  BLM  lands  support  roughly  145  of  these  jobs  and  $19.5  million  in  payroll.  Most  of  these 
jobs  are  filled  by  local  residents,  who  reside  within  driving  distance  of  the  facilities.  At  the  Calpine 
facilities,  specifically,  the  highest  numbers  of  employees  live  in  Middletown,  representing  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  employees  (Talkington  pers.  comm.  2005). 10  Therefore,  portions  of  the  payroll  earnings  are 
ultimately  re-spent  in  the  local  economy  generating  additional  economic  benefits.  In  addition,  the 


9  The  average  market  value  of  power  is  based  on  the  forecasted  California  statewide  weighted  average  retail  electricity  prices  for 
Investor  Owned  Utilities  (IOUs)  and  Municipal  Utilities  for  2005  —  12.57  cents  per  kWh  (California  Energy  Commission  2005). 

10  Middleton  is  followed  by  Kelsyville,  Cobb,  Santa  Rosa,  Lakeport,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  Windsor,  Clearlake,  Ukiah,  Lower 
Lake,  Clearlake  Oaks,  Redwood  Valley  and  others. 
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operations  of  these  facilities  result  in  expenditures  for  equipment  and  materials  that  are  needed  for  power 
production.  Based  on  current  operating  budgets,  it  is  estimated  that  Calpine  and  NCPA  combine  to 
spend  an  additional  $20.5  million  on  goods  and  services,  with  a  large  proportion  of  these  expenditures 
occurring  in  the  local  North  Bay  and  greater  Northern  California  region  (Talkington  pers.  comm.  2005, 
Enedy  pers.  comm.  2005).  The  proportion  of  operations-related  expenditures  attributed  to  BLM  lands  is 
about  $8.7  million.  To  the  extent  that  these  expenditures  occur  locally,  there  are  direct  benefits  to  local 
businesses  and  their  employees.  Indirectly,  these  expenditures  filter  through  the  economy  resulting  in 
secondary  income  and  employment  benefits  via  the  “multiplier”  effect.  In  addition,  power  customers 
served  by  these  facilities  experience  a  positive  economic  impact  due  to  the  relatively  good  reliability  and 
affordability  of  this  power  source,  which  promotes  economic  stability  and  strength,  including  income  and 
employment  benefits,  in  industries  served  by  this  power  source.  Finally,  there  are  considerable  fiscal 
benefits  generated  by  power  production  at  the  Geysers  that  accrue  to  local  county  governments  in  the 
form  of  taxes  (please  refer  to  Section  8  for  more  information). 

As  part  of  the  RMP  planning  process,  BLM  is  also  considering  proposals  for  the  development  of  wind 
energy  projects  on  BLM  lands.  The  declining  energy  production  costs  associated  with  wind  energy 
projects  has  made  it  more  economical  to  develop  new  projects,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  found  in 
certain  locations  within  the  planning  area  are  conducive  to  supporting  such  facilities.  Currently,  there  are 
no  wind  energy  projects  operating  on  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area,  and  therefore,  there  are  no  related 
economic  effects  under  baseline  conditions.  However,  the  development  of  such  projects  could 
potentially  cause  major  positive  direct  and  indirect  economic  and  fiscal  impacts  in  the  region.  Other 
ancillary  benefits  would  include  less  dependence  on  fossil  fuels,  which  can  be  subject  to  rapid  price 
fluctuations  and  supply  problems,  as  well  as  being  a  source  of  pollution.  The  magnitude  of  such  impacts 
would  be  dependent  on  a  number  of  different  factors,  including  the  location  of  projects,  their  size  and 
power  generation  capacity,  size  of  the  construction  and  operations  workforce,  cost  of  wind  power  to 
power  customers  vs.  other  power  sources,  etc. 

Although  no  site-specific  economic  analyses  have  been  conducted  for  proposed  wind  power 
developments  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning  area,  a  program-level  economic  analysis  has  been 
conducted  by  the  BLM  nationally  as  part  of  their  Wind  Energy  Development  Program  EIS  (PEIS).  The 
BLM  prepared  the  draft  PEIS  to  assess  the  environmental,  social,  and  economic  impacts  associated  with 
wind  energy  development  on  BLM-administered  land.  The  economic  analysis  focused  on  five  key 
measures  of  economic  development:  population,  gross  state  product  (GSP),  personal  income, 
employment,  and  tax  revenues  (sales  and  state  income).  The  period  of  analysis  extended  through  year 
2025,  with  data  reported  in  10-year  intervals.  Estimates  of  economic  impacts  were  based  on  projections 
of  potential  wind  energy  development  on  BLM-administered  lands  and  data  from  representative  wind 
energy  projects.  Table  3-22  summarizes  the  results  of  the  economic  analysis  for  the  State  of  California. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  of  wind  energy  products  on  BLM  land  in  California  could  potentially 
generate  $470.2  million  in  GSP,  resulting  in  a  total  of  nearly  3,000  jobs  and  $133.3  million  in  income  by 
year  2025.  Sales  and  income  tax  revenues  associated  with  construction  activities  are  estimated  at  $32.3 
million  and  $8.4  million,  respectively.  Operations  of  these  facilities  would  generate  an  additional  500 
jobs,  $46.9  million  in  income,  and  $13.44  million  sales  and  income  tax  revenue  (combined). 
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Table  3-22:  Potential  Economic  Impacts  Associated  with  Wind  Energy  Production  in  California12 


2005 

2015 

2025 

DIRECT 

TOTAL 

DIRECT 

TOTAL 

DIRECT 

TOTAL 

Construction 

Employment 

560 

1,590 

940 

2,690 

1,040 

2,980 

Income 

$18.2 

$71.4 

$30.8 

$120.6 

$34.0 

$133.3 

Gross  State  Product 

— 

$252.0 

— 

$425.5 

— 

$470.2 

Sales  Tax 

— 

$17.3 

— 

$29.2 

— 

$32.3 

Income  Tax 

— 

$4.5 

— 

$7.6 

— 

$8.4 

Operations 

Employment 

210 

270 

360 

450 

400 

500 

Income 

$6.0 

$10.7 

$10.1 

$18.1 

$11.2 

$20.0 

Gross  State  Product 

— 

$25.1 

— 

$42.5 

— 

$46.9 

Sales  Tax 

— 

$2.6 

— 

$4.3 

— 

$4.8 

Income  Tax 

— 

$1.9 

— 

oq 

G 

— 

$8.6 

Source:  BLM  2004a 


1  Employment  =  Number  of  jobs. 

2  Dollar  values  in  millions  of  dollars. 


Grazing  Management 

BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  provide  livestock  grazing  opportunities  to  local  ranchers  as  the  BLM 
administers  leases  on  public  land  grazing  allotments.  These  leases  generate  local  income  and  employment 
benefits  to  ranchers  and  their  employees  utilizing  BLM  lands,  and  other  economic  benefits  for  local 
governments,  including  sales  and  income  tax  revenue.  In  addition,  cattle  ranching  activity  results  in 
indirect  economic  effects  related  to  ancillary  expenditures  made  by  local  ranchers  for  services  and 
products  in  the  agricultural  services  industry  that  help  support  their  ranching  businesses.  Changes  in  the 
BLM  management  of  grazing  practices  in  the  planning  area  could  therefore  affect  the  local  and  regional 
economy. 

Currendy,  the  BLM  administers  eight  grazing  leases  for  a  total  of  2,268  Animal  Unit  Months  (AUMs11) 
annually.  The  economic  value  of  grazing  to  potentially  affected  ranchers,  their  employees,  and  the  local 
and  regional  economies  is  primarily  related  to  the  revenues  earned  and  expenditures  made  to  support  the 
level  of  catde  production  supported  through  the  grazing  leases  on  BLM  lands. 

Information  on  typical  or  representative  costs  and  revenues  for  cattle  production  in  the  region  was  used 
to  define  existing  economic  relationships  related  to  cattle  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  in  the 
planning  area.  This  information  was  derived  from  the  2004  Sample  Costs  for  a  Cow-Calf/  Grass-Fed  Beef 
Operation  Study  for  the  North  Coast  Region,  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties  published  by  the  University  of 
California  Cooperative  Extension.  Although  the  existing  BLM  grazing  leases  are  located  in  different 
areas  with  varying  production  and  cost  factors,  this  study  represents  the  most  current  and  applicable 
study  that  could  be  used  as  a  general  basis  for  evaluating  existing  and  potential  the  economic  effects  of 
grazing  activity  in  the  planning  area  for  the  purposes  of  the  RMP/EIS.  (Data  from  specific  and  local 
ranching  operations  are  not  available  and  are  considered  proprietary.) 


11  An  AUM  is  defined  as  the  amount  of  forage  needed  by  an  "animal  unit"  (AU)  grazing  for  one  month,  with  the  animal  unit 
defined  as  one  mature  1,000  pound  cow  and  her  suckling  calf. 
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Using  the  source  cited  above,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  North  Coast  region  (which  serves  as  a  proxy  for 
the  entire  planning  area),  annual  gross  receipts  (or  revenues)  and  operating  costs  associated  with  a  typical 
200-head  cow-calf  operation  are  approximately  $476  and  $460  per  cow  (2004  dollars),  respectively. 
Therefore,  net  operating  income  earned  by  the  rancher  is  estimated  to  be  roughly  $16  per  cow.  (Note: 
these  figures  exclude  owner  labor  and  ownership  costs  (i.e.,  taxes  and  insurance,  overhead  expenses,  and 
capital  recover)7  costs/depreciation  from  expenses),  which  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  profit/ return  on 
investment)  The  net  operating  income  represents  income  earned  by  the  rancher  and  expenses  represent 
money  input  to  the  local  economy,  mainly  in  the  agricultural  services  and  related  sectors  (e.g., 
mineral/ salt  supplements,  alfalfa  hay,  pasture,  brand  inspection,  hired  labor,  veterinary  medicine, 
machinery,  vehicle  maintenance,  equipment  repair,  housing  and  improvements,  etc.).  An  additional  $146 
per  cow  is  earned  by  the  owner/ rancher  in  labor  earnings. 

Currendy,  grazing  leases  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  can  support  up  to  a  total  of 
approximately  a  378-head  cow-calf  herd  (based  on  2,268  AUMs  for  all  potentially  affected  cattle 
operations  across  a  six  month  grazing  season).  Based  on  this  level  of  grazing  activity  and  typical  revenues 
and  costs,  it  is  estimated  that  grazing  in  the  planning  area  generates  an  estimated  total  of  $179,928  in 
annual  gross  revenues.  Expenditures  for  grazing-related  goods  and  services  that  serve  as  inputs  into  the 
local  economy  are  estimated  at  $173,880;  these  expenditures  also  result  in  sales  tax  revenues  that  are 
realized  by  state  and  local  county  governments.  Net  operating  income  earned  by  local  ranchers  is  roughly 
$6,048  annually,  which  is  supplemented  by  an  additional  $55,188  in  labor  earnings  for  the  owner.  Net 
profit  (or  returns  to  risk  and  management),  which  factors  in  fixed  ownership  costs  referenced  above,  is 
likely  to  be  negative.  It  is  not  known  how  many  jobs  are  supported  by  grazing  in  the  planning  area; 
however,  grazing  would  generate  some  level  of  direct  employment  effects  (i.e.,  jobs  to  ranchers  and  hired 
employees)  and  secondary  job  effects  as  money  is  circulated  through  die  local  and  regional  economies. 
The  direct  and  indirect  income  that  is  earned  also  results  in  income  tax  revenues  for  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments. 

Forest  Products 

There  is  currendy  no  commercial  timber  or  specialty  forest  product  harvesting  on  BLM  lands  in  the 
planning  area.  However,  portions  of  the  planning  area  are  considered  to  have  the  potential  to  be 
productive  forest  land.  The  middle  mountain  block  in  Mendocino  County  (north  of  Highway  20) 
contains  mature  stands  of  Douglas-fir  and  Ponderosa  Pine  totaling  roughly  280  acres.  (This  area  was 
originally  part  of  the  Cow  Mountain  management  unit,  but  is  now  considered  part  of  the  Scattered  Tracts 
for  this  RMP.)  Approximately  900  acres  of  commercial  Douglas-fir  forests  is  also  located  in  the  Cow 
Mountain  area  (in  Mendocino  and  Lake  Counties),  but  it  is  located  on  steep  topography  with  poor  access, 
which  make  it  uneconomical  to  harvest.  An  additional  95  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  is  found  in  the 
recendy  acquired  Black  Forest  in  Lake  County.  Finally,  there  are  approximately  6,207  acres  of  foresdand 
west  of  Highway  101.  Most  of  this  area  is  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  (3,196  acres).  Impassable  Rocks/Eagle 
Peak  (1,612  acres),  and  Greenough  Ridge/Montgomery  Woods  tracts  (1,214  acres  combined).  These 
tracts  are  designated  as  a  Late  Successional  Reserve  (LSRs)  under  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan;  therefore 
no  timber  harvest  is  allowed.  The  remaining  parcels  west  of  Highway  101  are  isolated  tracts  with  no  legal 
access  to  them;  they  have  been  identified  for  disposal  through  exchange. 

In  total,  it  is  estimated  diere  is  approximately  7.5  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  of  timber  located  on 
foresdand  in  the  planning  area  (Dabbs  pers.  comm.  2005).  Of  this  amount,  about  5  MMBF  of  timber  is 
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located  in  LSRs  and/or  have  no  legal  access.  The  remaining  2.5  MMBF  of  forest  land  has  commercial 
value  if  harvested.  Based  on  the  volume  and  regional  value  of  commercial  timber12,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total,  yet  unrealized,  current  value  of  commercial  timber  in  the  planning  area  is  approximately 
$625,000.  The  harvesting  and  subsequent  re-sale  of  the  timber  products  could  generate  economic 
benefits  to  timber  harvesters  (through  potential  profits  earned  via  sales)  and  BLM  (through  lease/royalty 
agreements  with  lessees).  Also,  employment  in  the  timber  industry  and  related  manufacturing  sectors 
would  increase  slighdy.  In  addition,  from  a  fiscal  perspective,  the  state  would  collect  a  timber  harvest  tax 
(currently  2.9  percent  of  timber  value),  which  would  be  subsequently  allocated  to  counties  where  the 
harvest  takes  place.  Based  on  the  amount  and  value  of  land  in  questions,  these  potential  benefits  are 
relatively  minor.  However,  forestland  in  the  planning  area  is  not  currently  subject  to  harvest  due  to 
economic  and  environmental  limitations  that  prevent  harvesting  with  present  logging  methods,  and  there 
are  currently  no  management  prescriptions  that  would  accommodate  future  timber  harvesting  in  the 
RMP. 

Mineral  Extraction 

Although  there  are  68  current  mining  claims  or  claim  blocks  in  the  planning  area,  no  mineral  extraction  is 
presently  occurring  on  BLM  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  and  BLM  currently  receives 
no  royalty  payments  from  mineral  leases.  In  the  past,  mining  activity  for  locatable  minerals  focused  on 
mercury  and  microscopic  gold;  silver  has  also  been  identified  as  a  potential  locatable  mineral  resource  in 
the  planning  area.  The  last  active  mining  operation  on  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  was  Homestake 
Gold  Mine,  which  closed  in  2002.  Some  abandoned  mining  prospects  and  mines  are  Abandoned  Mine 
Lands  (AML)  sites  with  the  potential  need  for  remediation.  Clean  up  of  these  AML  sites  are  in  the 
planning  phase  and  may  begin  as  early  as  FY-2006.  BLM  estimates  that  the  potential  clean-up  cost  to  be 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  federal  government  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  viable  “potentially  responsible  party”  (PRP).  These  remediation  efforts  would  result  in 
positive  employment  and  income  benefits  in  the  planning  area. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  saleable  mineral  materials  located  on  BLM  lands  within  the  planning  area. 
However,  there  have  been  no  sales  or  authored  free-use  of  saleable  minerals  in  the  planning  area  in 
approximately  ten  years,  mainly  due  to  difficulties  in  access,  which  makes  extraction  uneconomical.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  due  to  lack  of  demand  for  these  smaller-type  reserves.  Local  and  regional 
demand  for  construction  materials  is  met  mainly  by  private  sand  and  gravel  operations  and  rock  quarries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  planning  area 

3. 8. 4. 4  Public  Services  and  Fiscal  Resources 

A  wide  range  of  public  services  are  provided  or  partially  supported  by  the  BLM,  in  conjunction  with  local 
jurisdictions  and  other  public  agencies,  in  the  planning  area.  Those  services  most  affected  by  ongoing 
and/ or  proposed  activities  on  BLM  lands  and  management  strategies  proposed  in  the  RMP/EIS  are  law 
enforcement,  fire  protection  and  other  emergency  services,  and  road  and  facility  maintenance.  The  fiscal 
resource  conditions  of  local  governments,  which  are  influenced  by  public  service  costs  and  tax  revenues, 
could  be  affected  by  BLM  management  activities.  As  described  above,  local  governments  assist  the  BLM 
in  providing  public  services  in  the  planning  area,  which  carries  with  it  service  costs  incurred  by  affected 


12  The  regional  value  of  timber  is  based  on  2004  Harvest  Values  Schedule  for  Mendocino  County  (California  State  Board  of 
Equalization  2004a). 
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jurisdictions.  Local  governments  also  earn  revenues  from  BLM-related  activities  in  the  planning  area. 

For  example,  local  fiscal  conditions  can  be  affected  by  changes  in  sales  and  lodging  tax  revenues 
generated  by  visitors  to  the  planning  area.  In  addition,  local  counties  collect  tax  and  other  revenues 
related  to  BLM  leases  to  the  private  sector,  and  also  receive  PILT  payments  from  the  federal  government 
for  lost  property  tax  revenue  on  BLM  and  other  federal  lands.  (Related  non-market  property  value  tax 
considerations  are  also  addressed  in  Section  9,  Non-Market  and  Other  Economic  Values,  below.) 

Law  Enforcement  and  Other  Emergency  Services 

Law  enforcement  and  emergency  services,  including  search  and  rescue,  in  the  planning  area  are  provided 
by  BLM  staff  with  support  from  the  nine  local  county  sheriff  s  departments.  The  need  for  law 
enforcement  services  results  from  recreation  use  and  unauthorized  use  of  the  land  and  its  resources.  Law 
enforcement  costs  totaled  roughly  $264,000  in  BLM  staff  salaries,  and  an  additional  $25,000  in  vehicle, 
supplies  and  equipment  expenses  in  FY  2003-04.  BLM  also  pays  CDF  and  county  sheriff  departments 
about  $30,000  per  year  for  radio  dispatch  services  and  additional  law  enforcement  coverage. 

Other  emergency  services,  including  search  and  rescue  of  visitors  and  others  who  need  assistance,  are 
provided  by  local  law  enforcement. 

Fire  Protection  and  Management 

Fire  protection  on  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  is  provided  exclusively  by  the  California  Department 
of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection  (CDF)  under  a  cooperative  fire  protection  agreement  between  BLM  and 
CDF;  local  fire  protection  services  provided  by  local  (city/ county)  fire  departments  are  not  typically 
required  on  BLM  land.  Under  this  agreement,  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  part  of  CDF’s  Direct 
Protection  Area  (DPA)  in  exchange  for  BLM  fire  protection  services  on  private  lands  in  other  parts  of 
the  state.  CDF’s  fire  protection  is  provided  through  strategically-located  fire  stations,  inmate  crew 
camps,  and  air  bases  throughout  the  planning  area.  Visitor  use,  fire  management  techniques  (e.g., 
prescribed  burning),  and  vegetation  management  all  have  the  potential  to  affect  the  level  of  wildfire 
hazard  in  the  planning  area. 

Fire  management-related  activities  in  the  planning  area  have  the  potential  to  generate  positive  and 
localized  economic  effects.  The  primary  driver  of  these  effects  is  local  staffing  and  spending  associated 
with  fuel  load  reduction  efforts.  However,  because  the  BLM  is  under  the  Direct  Protection  Agreement 
(DPA)  with  CDF,  all  fuel  management  projects  are  implemented  by  CDF  at  no  direct  cost  to  BLM. 
Further,  there  are  no  local  expenditures  made  by  BLM  for  contract  services  for  any  other  local  fire 
departments  related  to  fire  suppression  or  fuel  load  management.  However,  fuel  management  practices 
(e.g.,  vegetation  thinning,  fire  breaks,  etc.)  can  represent  a  large  source  of  local  expenditures.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  is  spent  locally  for  fire  management  activities  undertaken  on  BLM  lands  in  the 
planning  area.  To  the  extent  these  expenditures  are  made  locally  for  staffing  and  goods/ services,  local 
economic  benefits  would  accrue.  In  the  past,  BLM  has  provided  grant  funding  to  help  start  up  local  fire 
safe  councils  and  fuels  projects  they  are  working  on,  including  fire  management  activities  in  Lake  and 
Mendocino  Counties.  However,  because  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  within  CDF’s  Direct  Protection  Area, 
the  priority  for  rural  fire  assistance  grant  funding  has  gone  to  other  BLM  offices  within  the  state. 
Requests  for  grant  funding  are  made  by  the  applicant  directly  to  the  California  Fire  Alliance  using  a 
centralized  statewide  application  process  and  are  not  coordinated  through  the  BLM-Ukiah  Field  Office. 
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The  occurrence  of  wildfires  in  the  planning  area  has  the  potential  to  result  in  substantial  property  damage 
and  economic  loss.  This  holds  particularly  true  due  to  the  extensive  urban/wildland  interface  in  the 
planning  area.  In  2004,  there  were  two  large  fires  that  affected  BLM  lands  as  well  as  private  properties. 
The  Rumsey  Fire  burned  38,616  acres  total,  including  8,729  acres  of  BLM  land.  The  Geysers  Fire  burned 
a  total  of  12,525  acres,  with  3,055  acres  being  BLM  land.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Geysers  fire,  one  of  the 
local  power  plant  operators,  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  sustained  several  million  dollars  in  fire- 
related  losses.  In  addition,  this  resulted  in  a  temporary  shut-down  of  the  power  system,  which  had  a 
notable,  but  temporary,  adverse  economic  effect  on  power  consumers,  including  local  businesses.  Other 
private  properties  likely  sustained  property  damages  as  a  result  of  these  and  other  fire  events;  however, 
BLM  does  not  keep  a  record  of  cost-related  damages  to  private  property. 

Road  and  Facility  Maintenance 

BLM  maintains  approximately  61.4  miles  of  roadways  for  public  use,  7.5  miles  of  administrative  roads, 
and  an  expansive  trail  system  in  the  planning  area.  Road  and  facility  maintenance  activities  on  BLM  lands 
are  conducted  primarily  by  BLM  staff;  however,  some  road  maintenance  services  are  contracted  out  to 
private  contractors.  Currently,  BLM  spends  roughly  $300,000  annually  for  agency  staff  salaries,  supplies, 
and  equipment  supporting  road/trail  maintenance  activities;  an  additional  approximately  $100,000  of 
grant  money  is  spent  on  contracts  for  trail  projects.  These  local  expenditures  have  positive  employment 
and  income  effects  in  the  local  areas  in  which  these  purchases  are  made.  An  additional  $10,000  per  year 
was  spent  by  BLM  for  privately-contracted  road  maintenance  services  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  2004.  Such 
contracting  support  jobs  and  generate  income  for  local  service  providers. 

Facility  maintenance  is  provided  primarily  by  BLM  staff;  private  contractors  are  also  utilized  for  these 
services.  BLM  spent  approximately  $53,000  in  staff  salaries  and  equipment  for  recreation  site 
maintenance  and  approximately  $10,000  for  services  in  FY  2004. 

3.8.5  County-Level  Fiscal  Revenues  and  Expenditures 

Information  regarding  the  aggregate  level  of  fiscal  revenues  and  expenditures  at  the  county  level  is 
provided  in  Tables  3-23  and  3-24,  respectively.  Some  of  these  revenues  and  expenditures  may  be 
affected  by  the  RMP/EIS  alternatives.  In  FY  2002,  total  revenues  collected  by  Lake  County  were 
approximately  $86.7  million,  the  third  lowest  of  the  nine  planning  area  counties.  About  68  percent  of 
these  revenues  came  from  revenue  sharing  mechanisms,  which  include  sales  taxes  transferred  from  the 
state  to  local  counties  and  PILT  payments  made  by  the  federal  government.  Taxes  collected  directly  by 
Lake  County  totaled  $13.4  million,  most  of  which  were  property  taxes  ($10  million).  The  county  with  the 
largest  revenue  base  in  FY  2002  was  Sonoma  County  ($627.1  million)  and  the  lowest  in  Colusa  County 
($31.3  million).  Total  revenues  collected  throughout  the  nine-county  planning  area  were  over  $2.0 
billion. 

The  magnitude  of  fiscal  expenditures  across  counties  is  roughly  the  same  as  the  revenues  described  above 
(note  that  revenues  equal  expenditures  under  a  balanced  budget  scenario).  The  expenditure  category  that 
is  primarily  impacted  by  BLM  activities  is  “public  protection,”  which  represents  law  enforcement,  fire 
protection,  etc.  In  FY-2001-02,  Lake  County  spent  roughly  $25  million  on  public  protection  services, 
with  about  $580.8  million  spent  in  the  planning  area  as  a  whole. 
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Table  2-23:  Revenues  Collected  by  Local  Jurisdictions  (FY  2001-02) 


AREA 

TAXES 

REVENUE  SHARING 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

REVENUES 

PROPERTY 

OTHER 

Lake  County 

10,066,815 

3,301,984 

58,581,068 

14,780,412 

86,730,279 

Colusa  County 

4,845,942 

654,420 

20,616,858 

5,157,329 

31,274,549 

Napa  County 

31,618,696 

10,087,517 

82,565,632 

29,385,898 

153,657,743 

Mendocino 

County 

19,864,211 

8,808,053 

89,964,655 

26,740,580 

145,377,499 

Yolo  County 

16,019,494 

4,102,979 

125,018,008 

28,508,371 

173,648,852 

Sonoma  County 

88,268,716 

22,360,845 

335,313,998 

181,118,449 

627,062,008 

Glenn  County 

3,452,199 

1,045,989 

38,628,799 

8,356,545 

51,483,532 

Solano  County 

44,821,469 

8,991,547 

291,652,533 

116,038,047 

461,503,596 

Marin  County 

78,726,044 

7,292,973 

153,326,222 

71,510,728 

310,855,967 

Planning  Area 
(Sub-total) 

297,683,586 

66,646,307 

1,195,667,773 

481,596,359 

2,041,594,025 

Source:  California  State  Controller’s  Office  2004 


Tax  Revenues  Generated  by  Recreation  Visitation 

One  major  driver  of  fiscal  resource  effects  attributed  to  BLM  management  in  the  planning  area  is 
recreation  visitation.  Recreation  activity  generates  spending  by  recreationists  in  the  local  economy.  To 
the  extent  that  expenditures  are  made  on  taxable  goods  and  services,  such  as  miscellaneous  retail  sales 
(e.g.,  food,  equipment  and  supplies,  gifts  and  souvenirs,  etc.),  fuel  purchases  and  hotel/ motel  stays,  tax 
revenues  are  generated  for  local  governments.  Sales  taxes  and  lodging  taxes  (i.e.,  transient  occupancy  tax 
or  “TOT”)  are  the  primary  tax  revenue  sources  attributed  to  recreation  use.  (Recreation  visitation  also 
stimulates  local  economic  activity,  including  income  generation,  which  results  in  related  federal/ state 
income  benefits  that  are  typically  shared  with  local  jurisdictions;  please  refer  to  Section  7.1.1  for  more 
information  on  local  economic  benefits  of  recreation  visitation.)  Existing  sales  and  lodging  taxes  could 
be  affected  by  the  RJV1P,  thereby  impacting  local  county  revenues,  if  the  RMP  leads  to  changes  in 
visitation  levels  on  BLM  lands. 


Sales  Taxes 

Table  3-25  shows  taxable  sales  and  related  tax  revenues  for  counties  in  the  planning  area.  In  total,  there 
were  over  $451  million  in  taxable  sales  in  Lake  County  during  FY  2002-03,  of  which  about  74  percent 
were  derived  from  retail  establishments.  This  generated  approximately  $2.2  million  in  sales  tax  revenue 
distributed  to  Lake  County  and  an  additional  $2.3  million  in  tax  revenues  distributed  to  local  city 
governments.  Taxable  sales  in  Lake  County  increased  by  2.2  percent  between  FY  2001-02  and  FY  2002- 
03.  Taxable  sales  across  the  planning  area  counties  totaled  roughly  $22.2  billion,  with  about  $33.2  million 
in  sales  tax  revenues  realized  at  the  county  level. 
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Table  3-24:  Expenditures  Made  by  Local  Jurisdictions  (FY  2001-02) 


AREA 

GENERAL 

FUNCTION1 

PUBLIC 

PROTECTION2 

PUBLIC  WAYS 
AND 

FACILITIES3 

HEALTH4 

PUBLIC 

ASSISTANCE5 

EDUCATION6 

RECREATION 

AND 

CULTURAL7 

OTHER8 

TOTAL 

Lake  County 

9,500,731 

24,984,794 

6,539,979 

13,117,404 

29,059,006 

862,513 

556,602 

261,811 

84,882,840 

Colusa  County 

4,037,852 

10,819,815 

4,501,290 

4,500,072 

5,341,526 

863,266 

21,545 

2,181,211 

32,266,577 

Napa  County 

30,375,429 

52,865,889 

5,326,441 

26,880,754 

30,897,069 

263,301 

— 

4,649,326 

151,258,209 

Mendocino 

County 

22,723,295 

34,040,715 

9,857,743 

22,634,918 

47,652,285 

1,448,369 

232,938 

10,520,102 

149,110,365 

Yolo  County 

16,984,990 

45,379,034 

7,950,371 

17,043,108 

61,851,046 

3,278,714 

959,677 

8,534,320 

161,981,260 

Sonoma  County 

96,429,528 

174,796,266 

35,967,512 

92,227,603 

111,895,991 

486,859 

8,617,248 

15,224,895 

535,645,902 

Glenn  County 

5,331,339 

13,414,797 

4,166,266 

7,554,037 

20,145,448 

783,588 

— 

826,718 

52,222,193 

Solano  County 

50,206,994 

131,708,874 

17,739,127 

76,477,639 

128,036,499 

11,574,861 

794,075 

35,757,786 

452,295,855 

Marin  County 

68,579,544 

92,838,919 

14,468,477 

62,856,278 

45,566,080 

8,300,558 

6,082,160 

7,135,621 

305,827,637 

Planning  Area 
(Sub-total) 

304,169,702 

580,849,103 

106,517,206 

323,291,813 

480,444,950 

27,862,029 

17,264,245 

85,091,790 

1,925,490,838 

Source:  California  State  Controller’s  Office  2004 

1  General  function:  Legislative  and  administrative,  finance,  counsel,  personnel,  elections,  communications,  property  management,  plant  acquisition,  promotion,  and  other  general. 
-  Public  Protection:  Judicial,  police  protection,  detection  and  correction,  fire  protection,  flood  control  and  soil  and  water  conservation,  protective  inspection,  and  other  protection. 

3  Public  Ways  and  Facilities:  Roads,  transportation  terminals,  transportation  systems,  and  parking  facilities. 

4  Elealth:  Public  health,  medical  care,  mental  health,  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  services. 

5  Public  Assistance:  Welfare,  social  services,  general  relief,  care  of  court  wards,  veteran’s  services,  and  other  public  assistance. 

6  Education:  School  administration,  library  services,  agricultural  education,  and  other  education. 

7  Recreational  and  Cultural  Services:  Recreation  facilities,  cultural  services,  veteran’s  memorial  building,  and  small  craft  harbors. 

8  Other:  Debt  service  function  and  transfers  out. 
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Table  3-25:  Taxable  Sales  and  Revenues  (FY  2002-03) 1 


AREA 

TAXABLE  SALES 

TAX  REVENUE 

RETAIL 

TOTAL 

COUNTY 

COUNTY  + 
CITIES 

Lake  County 

334,703 

451,307 

2,177 

4,492 

Colusa  County 

134,648 

209,823 

703 

2,088 

Napa  County 

1,207,753 

2,066,671 

6,074 

20,515 

Mendocino  County 

774,184 

1,045,864 

4,190 

10,562 

Yolo  County 

1,416,337 

2,466,628 

1,816 

23,973 

Sonoma  County 

4,789,344 

6,699,671 

12,406 

67,576 

Glenn  County 

148,900 

238,578 

827 

2,330 

Solano  County 

3,632,375 

5,157,459 

1,805 

52,281 

Marin  County 

2,862,770 

3,851,365 

3,210 

38,782 

Planning  Area  (Sub-total) 

15,301,014 

22,187,366 

33,208 

222,600 

State  of  California 

309,390,715 

447,906,207 

445,166  2 

4,473,783 

Source:  California  State  Board  of  Equalization  2004b 

1  Values  are  in  thousands  ($l,000s)  of  dollars. 

2  Counties  other  than  San  Francisco  County. 


Fiscal  Revenue  Generated  by  BLM  Leases 

Local  governments  realize  revenues  from  BLM-administered  leases  in  the  planning  area,  which  adds 
substantially  to  the  revenue  base  of  these  local  jurisdictions.  The  primary  source  of  lease-related  fiscal 
revenues  is  attributed  to  power  production  at  the  Geysers  KGRA.  Because  the  land  associated  with  the 
Geysers  KGRA  is  public  land  owned  by  the  federal  government,  property  taxes  are  not  paid  by  BLM; 
however,  the  leaseholders  (i.e.,  power  plant  operators)  are  subject  to  property  taxes  based  on  the  value  of 
their  holdings.  Total  property  tax  revenues  generated  by  power  generation  facilities  at  the  Geysers  are 
roughly  $12.5  million  under  existing  conditions  (Talkington  pers.  comm.  2005,  Enedy  pers.  comm.  2005). 
It  is  estimated  that  $5.1  million  of  these  property  tax  revenues  is  attributed  to  federal  (BLM)  leases.  Of 
this  amount,  roughly  $3.2  million  (about  60  percent)  was  collected  by  Sonoma  County  and  $1.9  million 
(about  40  percent)  by  Lake  County  based  on  the  location  of  facilities.  In  addition,  the  federal  leases  at 
the  Geysers  generate  between  $6  million  and  $8  million  annually  in  royalty  payments  that  are  paid  to  the 
federal  government  (Estabrook  pers.  comm.  2005).  Fifty  percent  of  all  federal  royalties  are  returned  to 
the  state,  which  in  turn,  distributes  40  percent  of  the  state  revenue  back  to  the  county  of  origin.  Based 
on  diese  figures  and  the  proportion  of  holdings  across  counties,  it  is  estimated  that  the  state  receives  (and 
retains)  approximately  $1.8-$2.4  million  annually,  with  roughly  $840,000-$1.12  million  and  $360,000- 
$480,000  returned  to  Sonoma  and  Lake  Counties,  respectively. 


Property  Disposal  and  Acquisition 

Future  property  disposal  and  acquisition  efforts  could  affect  the  amount  of  land  holdings  administered  by 
BLM,  which  would  affect  property  tax  revenues  collected  by  local  governments.  Privately-owned  land  is 
subject  to  property  taxes,  while  public  lands  are  not.  Flowever,  the  federal  government  compensates 
local  governments  for  this  lost  property  tax  revenue  attributed  to  federal  land  holdings  through  PILT 
payments13.  In  FY  2003-04,  PILT  payments  for  all  federal  land  in  the  nine-county  planning  area  (nearly 


13  PILT  payments  to  counties  help  offset  losses  in  property  taxes  due  to  nontaxable  Federal  lands  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
are  made  available  to  help  local  governments  carry  out  such  critical  public  services.  The  U.S.  Congress  appropriates  PILT 
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1.2  million  acres)  totaled  roughly  $675,000  (see  Table  3-26)  (BLM  2004).  On  a  per-acre  basis,  the  average 
PILT  payment  in  the  planning  area  was  $0.57/acre,  and  varies  considerably  (from  $0.19/acre  to 
$1.74/ acre)  across  the  nine  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  PILT  payments  attributed  to  BLM  lands 
accounted  for  roughly  30  percent  of  the  total  for  all  federal  agencies,  or  $200,710,  in  FY  2003-04.  Of  this 
amount,  the  greatest  proportion  of  payments  was  made  to  Mendocino  County  (44  percent)  and  just  over 
$14,200  (or  7  percent)  was  paid  to  Lake  County.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75  percent  of  the  total  PILT 
payments  associated  with  BLM  lands  in  the  nine  counties  that  are  included  in  the  planning  area  is 
attributed  to  lands  managed  by  the  BLM-Ukiah  Field  Office.  PILT  payments  to  the  planning  area 
counties  from  all  federal  agencies  and  the  BLM  have  increased  approximately  65  percent  and  64  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  5-year  period  between  1 999  and  2004. 


Table  3-26:  Estimated  PILT  Payments 1 


AREA 

1999 

2004 

BLM 

ALL  FED. 
AGENCIES 

BLM 

ALL  FED. 
AGENCIES 

Lake  County 

$12,555 

$37,865 

$23,617 

$72,223 

Colusa  County 

$11,954 

$41,374 

$14,219 

$46,512 

Napa  County 

$23,899 

$45,069 

$44,135 

$83,894 

Mendocino  County 

$53,046 

$134,043 

$88,046 

$223,809 

Yolo  County 

$23,214 

$23,598 

$41,386 

$43,579 

Sonoma  County 

$719 

$2,364 

$1,358 

$4,077 

Glenn  County 

$2,118 

$55,987 

$1,636 

$54,650 

Solano  County 

$1,616 

$4,830 

$3,010 

$9,748 

Marin  County 

$0 

$64,273 

$0 

$136,433 

Planning  Area  (Sub-total)  2 

$122,565 

$409,403 

$200,710 

$674,925 

State  of  California 

$4,350,926 

$12,789,337 

$6,688,359 

$19,128,162 

Source:  BLM  2004b 


1  Estimated  PILT  payments  are  based  on  average  payments  per  acre  for  all  federal  lands  and  the  entitlement  acreage  of  all  BLM 
land  (which  is  greater  than  the  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office)  in  the  planning  area. 


3. 8. 5. 1  Non-Market  and  Other  Economic  Values 

In  addition  to  the  economic  values  and  conditions  described  in  previous  sections,  it  is  important  to  also 
consider  the  non-market  and  other  economic  values  strongly  influenced  by  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  in  the  planning  area.  Consideration  of  both  market  and  non-market  values  helps  one 
understand  the  entire  economic  “story.”  The  values  associated  with  these  resources  is  difficult  to 
quantify  because,  unlike  typical  commodities,  these  resources  and  related  amenities  (e.g.,  recreation,  open 
space,  etc.)  are  not  traded  or  priced  in  a  market.  Despite  the  difficulties  associated  with  measurement  of 
non-market  values,  it  is  well-accepted  that  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of  an  area,  and  the  amenities 
they  may  provide,  have  a  monetary  value.  For  example,  it  is  common  for  real  estate  investors  to  pay 
more  for  view  lots  or  property  adjacent  to  open  space,  or  for  people  to  make  financial  donations  to  help 
protect  old-growth  forests,  endangered  species,  or  other  sensitive  resources. 

Non-market  values  consist  of  “use  values”  and  “non-use  values.”  Use  value  is  defined  as  the  value 
derived  from  the  actual  use  of  a  good  or  service.  In  the  context  of  the  RMP/EIS,  these  values  are 


payments  each  year.  The  formula  used  to  compute  the  payments  is  contained  in  the  PILT  Act  and  is  based  on  population, 
receipt  sharing  payments,  and  the  amount  of  Federal  land  within  an  affected  county;  as  a  result,  PILT  payments  vary  annually. 
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commonly  attributed  to  benefits  derived  from  the  direct  utilization  of  the  resource,  such  as  the  broad 
range  of  recreation  opportunities  provided  on  BLM  lands.  Economists  measure  the  non-market 
component  of  use  values  by  estimating  consumer  surplus,  which  is  defined  as  the  maximum  dollar 
amount  above  the  actual  market  price  that  a  consumer  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  enjoy  a  good  or  service. 
For  recreation,  the  market  value  is  relatively  easy  to  measure  —  it  is  die  expenditures  made  by 
recreationists;  however,  not  all  goods  and  services  provided  by  resources  in  the  planning  area  have 
market  values.  Individuals  also  place  monetary  value  on  resources  that  are  independent  of  the  present 
use  of  those  resources  —  these  are  refereed  to  as  non-use  values.  As  it  applies  to  BLM  lands  considered 
in  the  RMP/EIS,  non-use  values  refer  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  mere  presence  of  public  lands  as 
open  space  and  from  the  protection  of  related  resources.  Such  values  typically  have  two  components: 
option  values  and  existence  values.  Option  value  represents  the  benefits  from  having  these  properties 
available  for  future  use,  while  existence  value  reflects  the  wilhngness-to-pay  to  know  these  resources 
simply  exist.  One  methodology  used  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  non-use  values  is  contingent  valuation,  a 
technique  that  involves  the  use  of  surveys  to  help  determine  people’s  willingness  to  pay  for  something. 
Open  spaces  and  related  resources  also  generate  other  types  of  value,  including  market  values  (the  value 
of  open  space  land  that  is  available  for  sale);  enhancement  values  (positive  influence  on  property  values); 
production  values  (value  of  commodities  produced  on  open  space  lands);  the  value  of  open  space  as  a 
natural  system  (benefits  of  a  natural  ecosystem  realized  directly  and  indirectly  by  society);  and  more 
intangible  values  (e.g.,  scientific,  aesthetic,  genetic  diversity,  historical,  cultural,  and  religious  values). 

The  enhancement  value  of  open  space  on  property  values  has  been  well  researched  and  documented. 
Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  homes  and  properties  located  close  to  open  space  are  more 
valuable  relative  to  properties  located  further  away,  holding  all  else  constant.  This  relationship  varies 
based  on  the  various  characteristics  (type,  size,  location,  etc.)  of  open  space  resources,  including  the 
quality  of  views  provided  by  the  open  space  near  a  property.  Open  space  can  indirectly  affect  property 
tax  revenues  realized  by  local  jurisdictions  through  the  effect  open  spaces  have  on  property  value 
assessments. 

Potential  non-market  values  of  recreation-related  resources  (i.e.,  consumer  surplus)  associated  with 
activities  occurring  in  the  planning  area  are  summarized  in  Table  3-27.  These  data  are  from  a  recently 
published  U.S.  Forest  Service  report  titled  Benefit  Transfer  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Use  Values  (Rosenberger  and 
Loomis  2001).  The  Forest  Service  study  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  information  source  for  applying 
“benefits  transfer”  methodology,  which  is  defined  as  the  application  of  existing  information  and 
knowledge  on  benefit  values  to  new  contexts,  to  estimate  recreation  use  values.  The  table  provides 
summary  statistics  related  to  consumer  surplus  for  21  recreation  activities  derived  from  various  economic 
studies  and  as  compiled  in  the  Forest  Service  report. 

By  applying  the  range  of  values  in  Table  3-27,  an  estimate  of  the  recreation-related  consumer  surplus 
(using  FY  2003-04  recreation  data)  can  be  derived  for  the  Ukiah  planning  area.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
consumer  surplus  value  of  recreation  activity  in  the  planning  area  is  $10.4  million  per  year  (2004  dollars). 
While  this  may  seem  high,  it  represents  a  weighted  average  value  of  only  $29.39  per  visitor  day  for  all 
types  of  recreation,  including  hunting  and  fishing.  This  figure  represents  the  total  amount  recreationists 
would  likely  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  related  recreation  activities  if  a  fee  for  participation  were  required. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  free  access  and  use  of  the  public  land  tend  to  forget  that  it  represents  a 
recreation  opportunity  and  experience  that  many  would  be  willing  to  pay  for.  Finally,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  this  estimate  of  existing  recreation-related  consumer  surplus  value  is  just  one  of  many  non- 
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market  values  associated  with  the  open  space  and  natural  resources  managed  by  BLM  in  the  planning 
area. 

3.8.6  Current-day  Social  Environment  of  Ukiah  Field  Office  Lands 

Within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning  area,  there  are  various  communities  of  place  and  interest  that 
interact  in  a  variety  of  complex  ways,  both  among  one  another  and  with  the  BLM.  Such  sociocultural 
entities  can  be  tighdy  circumscribed  geographically,  in  die  case  of  small  villages,  or  widely  distributed 
over  die  landscape,  such  as  the  ranching  community.  Some  of  these  groups  obtain  a  sense  of  community 
from  their  physical  proximity  and  frequent  interactions;  others  get  it  from  their  shared  world  view, 
common  interests,  or  experiences.  This  section  briefly  describes  both  communities  of  place,  the  local 
towns  scattered  throughout  the  planning  area,  as  well  as  communities  of  interest:  the  Native  American 
community,  the  ranching  community,  and  so  on.  Time  and  space  constraints  will  limit  the  discussion  to 
major  groups. 


Table  3-27:  Summary  Statistics  on  Average  Consumer  Surplus  Values  (per  activity  day  per  person  from 

recreation  demand  studies  -  1967  to  1998) 1 


ACTIVITY 

NUMBER  OF 
STUDIES 

NUMBER  OF 
ESTIMATES 

MEAN  OF 
ESTIMATES 

MEDIAN  OF 
ESTIMATES 

STD.  ERROR 

OF  MEAN 

RANGE  OF 
ESTIMATES 

Camping 

22 

40 

$30.36 

$24.09 

5.50 

$1.69-187.11 

Picnicking 

7 

12 

$35.26 

$24.21 

9.66 

$7.45-118.95 

Swimming 

9 

12 

$21.08 

$18.19 

4.46 

$1.83-49.08 

Sightseeing 

9 

20 

$35.88 

$21.13 

9.41 

$0.54-174.81 

Off-road 

driving 

3 

4 

$17.43 

$15.85 

6.27 

$4.37-33.64 

Motorized 

boating 

9 

14 

$34.75 

$18.15 

11.65 

$4.40-169.68 

Non-motorized 

boating 

13 

19 

$61.57 

$36.42 

13.76 

$15.04-263.68 

Hiking 

17 

29 

$36.63 

$23.21 

7.87 

$1.56-218.37 

Biking 

3 

5 

$45.15 

$54.90 

8.40 

$17.61-62.88 

Downhill  skiing 

5 

5 

$27.91 

$20.90 

7.07 

$12.54-52.59 

Cross-country 

skiing 

7 

12 

$26.15 

$26.73 

2.84 

$11.70-40.32 

Snowmobiling 

2 

2 

$69.97 

$69.97 

33.74 

$36.23-103.70 

Big  game 
hunting 

35 

177 

$43.17 

$37.30 

2.21 

$4.74-209.08 

Small  game 
hunting 

11 

19 

$35.70 

$27.71 

9.56 

$3.47-190.17 

Waterfowl 

hunting 

13 

59 

$31.61 

$18.21 

4.06 

$2.16-142.82 

Fishing  2 

39 

122 

$35.89 

$20.19 

3.42 

$1.73-210.94 

Wildlife  viewing 

16 

157 

$30.67 

$28.26 

1.38 

$2.36-161.59 

Horseback 

riding 

1 

1 

$15.10 

$15.10 

0 

$15.10-15.10 

Rock  climbing 

2 

4 

$52.96 

$48.14 

11.80 

$29.82-85.74 

General 

recreation 

12 

31 

$24.26 

$10.03 

7.48 

$1.18-214.59 

Other 

recreation 

11 

16 

$40.58 

$33.78 

9.64 

$4.76-172.34 
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Source:  Rosenberger  and  Loomis  2001 

1  Constant  dollars  (fourth  quarter,  1996). 

2  Fishing  includes  all  types  of  fishing  such  as  cold  water,  warm  water,  and  salt-water  fishing.  The  number  of  estimates  for  fishing 
is  under-representative  of  the  entire  body  of  knowledge  since  fishing  studies  were  not  a  primary  focus  of  the  literature  review. 


3. 8. 6. 1  Communities  of  Place 

The  social  environment  of  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  contains  a  range  of  communities  with  potential 
interests  in  the  present  and  future  management  of  these  lands.  Four  major  types  of  placed-based 
communities  can  be  identified  as  elements  of  the  planning  area’s  social  environment:  nested,  threshold, 
regional,  and  metropolitan. 

“Nested”  communities  are  not  necessarily  census-identified  places,  but  residential  clusters  in  close 
proximity  to  BLM-managed  lands.  Places  such  as  Pope  Valley  in  Napa  County,  the  Capay  Valley  in  Yolo 
County,  and  Potter  Valley  in  Mendocino  County  represent  these  types  of  residence  based  communities 
that  are  often  immediately  adjacent  to  BLM  lands.  They  are  generally  quite  small  and  built  around  a  rural 
lifestyle  that  values  a  tight  integration  of  work,  recreation,  and  residence;  they  also  generally  rely  much 
less  on  tourism  and/or  resist  much  visitation  from  “outsiders.” 

Mendocino,  Napa,  and  Yolo  counties  contain  “threshold  communities,”  providing  ready  access  points  to 
BLM  management  units  as  well  as  facilities  and  services  for  both  tourists  and  nearby  cluster  communities. 
The  principal  threshold  communities  are:  Point  Arena,  Booneville,  Ukiah,  and  Willits  in  Mendocino 
County;  Clearlake,  Lower  Lake,  Kelseyville,  and  Middleton  in  Lake  County;  and  Winters  in  Yolo  County. 
The  communities  surrounding  Clear  Lake  are  particularly  oriented  toward  tourism,  with  Lucerne  and 
Nice  on  the  northern  shore  purposefully  evoking  images  of  Switzerland  with  their  names.  Ukiah  and 
Willits  lie  along  the  Highway  101  corridor,  and  hence  experience  more  travelers  simply  passing  through. 

Regional  centers  such  as  Santa  Rosa,  San  Rafael,  Napa,  Vallejo,  Davis,  Woodland,  and  Colusa  are  more 
on  the  periphery  of  BLM  lands,  but  they  are  near  enough  to  provide  residents  who  use  or  have  some 
other  attachment  to  these  lands.  Similarly,  the  metropolitan  areas  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  have 
a  combined  population  of  more  than  9  million  persons  living  within  a  2-3  hour  drive  of  Ukiah  Field 
Office  lands.  Many  residents  in  these  metropolitan  communities  are  regular  users  of  BLM  lands. 

Residents  of  these  place-based  communities  have  a  wide  range  of  choices  for  the  use  of  public  lands, 
including  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  east  and  coastal  areas  north  and  south  of  San  Francisco.  These 
residents  may  be  connected  to  Ukiah’s  public  lands  through  both  geographic  proximity  as  well  as  use, 
often  resulting  in  a  strong  conection  of  self-identity  and  meaning  to  a  certain  “sense  of  place”  (e.g., 
Eisenhaur,  Krannich,  and  Blahna  2000;  Feld  and  Basso  1996). 

3. 8. 6. 2  Communities  of  Interest 

Interest  groups  are  connected  to  lands  within  Ukiah  planning  area  by  at  least  five  factors:  types  of  use, 
commercial  concerns,  resource  values,  scientific  importance,  and  government  (note:  these  categories  are 
not  mutually  exclusive). 

Recreationists:  Use-specific  groups  include  horseback  riders,  hikers,  rafters,  wildlife  viewers,  sportsmen 
(hunting  and  fishing),  off-road  vehicle  enthusiasts,  and  mountain  bikers.  All  of  these  types  of  groups 
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appear  to  have  strong  connections  to  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  and  most  are  represented  by  formal 
organizations  or  interest  groups,  including:  Yolo  Flikers,  Lake  County  Horsemen,  Napa  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Club,  the  Wine  Country  Rock  Crawlers  (OHV),  and  groups  related  to  mountain  biking  such  as  the  Ukiah 
Valley  Trail  Group  and  Responsible  Organized  Mountain  Peddlers  (ROMP)  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  In  addition,  some  regional  or  national  organizations  associated  with  particular  recreation  uses  are 
active  in  the  area,  including  the  Blue  Ribbon  Coalition  (OHV)  and  the  International  Mountain  Biking 
Association. 

Commercial  Interests:  Commercial  concerns  include  groups  and  individuals  who  use  BLM  lands  for 
energy  development,  grazing,  and  permitted  recreational  use  such  as  rafting.  Calpine  is  the  operator  of  a 
geothermal  energy  facility  on  Ukiah-managed  lands,  and  permits  have  also  been  issued  for  wind  energy 
facilities.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  grazing  permits  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  but  this  type  of 
permitted  use  continues  to  be  important  to  ranchers  in  nearby  counties  and  to  organizations  representing 
their  interests,  such  as  the  California  Cattleman’s  Association.  There  are  also  permitted  recreational  uses 
such  as  commercial  operators  who  guide  white  water  tours  on  Cache  Creek.  All  permitted  users  operate 
under  laws  and  regulations  that  specify  their  rights  and  responsibilities  to  the  commercial  uses  of  BLM 
managed  lands  and  resources. 

Natural  Resource  Interests:  Resource  value  interests  include  a  range  of  advocacy  and  special  interest 
groups,  some  of  which  focus  on  particular  issues  and  concerns,  while  others  are  more  broadly  based 
Advocacy  groups  include  state-wide  and  national  organizations  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  Audubon  Society, 
and  California  Wilderness  Coalition,  as  well  as  local  organizations  such  as  the  Yolo  County-based 
Tuloyme  and  the  Coast  Action  Group  in  Mendocino  County.  Resource-specific  groups  include  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  the  California  Native  Plant  Society,  and  Trout  Unlimited.  In  addition, 
conservation-oriented  watershed  and  stewardship  groups  are  usually  concerned  with  particular 
geographic  locations  (e.g.,  Upper  Putah  Creek  Stewardship  or  the  Cache  Creek  Watershed  group).  Non¬ 
profit  land  trusts  exist  in  most  planning  area  counties  and  often  work  closely  with  public  agencies  and 
other  conservation  groups  to  acquire  conservation  easements  to  preserve  open  space  and  valued  natural 
resources. 

Scientific  Community:  Universities  represent  the  primary  members  of  the  “scientific”  community  of 
interest.  In  particular,  the  30,000-acre  McLaughlin  Reserve  is  operated  by  the  University  of  California 
Natural  Reserve  System  but  is  surrounded  by  BLM  managed  lands  in  the  Knoxville  area.  The  Reserve 
contains  unique  plants  that  draw  the  attention  of  scientists  and  others  interested  in  rare  plants  and  their 
related  ecosystems. 

Government:  A  final  category  of  communities  of  interest  are  state,  local,  and  federal  government 
entities.  The  primary  state  entity  with  interests  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area  is  the  CDFG,  which  manages 
all  wildlife  and  also  owns  some  significant  parcels  of  land.  Each  county  government  has  a  stake  in  the 
management  of  BLM  lands  within  its  borders,  including  those  counties  receiving  PILTs  and  similar 
payments.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  are  among  the  other  federal  agencies  with  an  interest  in  BLM  managed  lands. 

One  local  organization  of  note  is  the  Blue  Ridge  Berryessa  Natural  Area  Conservation  Group  (BRBNA), 
a  somewhat  unique  group  that  integrates  diverse  public,  private,  and  commercial  interests  with  concerns 
about  the  Blue  Ridge  Berryessa  region.  The  organization  was  founded  by  a  former  Homestake  Alining 
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executive  and  others  interested  in  developing  appreciation  and  preservation  of  resource  in  the  BRBNA 
region.  The  membership  totals  nearly  a  hundred  different  entities  and  individuals,  particularly  from 
interior  counties  such  as  Yolo,  Lake,  and  Napa,  representing  interests  in  conservation,  environmental 
protection,  wilderness,  energy  development,  ranching,  recreation,  tourism,  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  some 
local,  sate  and  federal  government  entities  (Partnership  2005).  One  of  the  key  ideas  in  the  BRBNA  vision 
statement  is:  “This  group  actively  works  together  to  conserve  and  enhance  the  sustainability,  biodiversity 
and  productivity  of  the  BRBNA’s  resources,  and  to  address  new  challenges  as  they  arise”  (Partnership 
2005). 

BBRNA  is  an  important  entity  in  the  social  environment  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  because  it  provides 
information,  assists  in  preventing  and  resolving  conflicts,  and  it  also  offers  and  ongoing  forum  for 
communication  and  collaboration  regarding  lands  owned  in  part  by  the  BLM.  As  one  member  described: 

This  organisation  grew  out  of  a  positive  vision.  We  did  not  come  together  just  because  there  was  some  conflict  or 
crisis.  People  come  here  and  pursue  their  self  interest  or  the  interest  of  their  group,  but  it  is  done  constructively. 
There  is  a  consensus  framework,  and  sometimes  that  is  difficult,  but  it  seems  to  work  most  of  the  time. . .  In  the 
past,  we  were  happy  to  see  BLM  participate.  This  (BRBNA )  is  an  important  organisation  and  if  you  have  an 
interest  in  the  value  of  the  resource  and  its  future,  then  it  is  important  to  be  involved  and  they  (BLM)  have  been  in 
the  past.  I  would  like  to  seem  them  attend  more  because  it  is  an  opportunity  for  regional  cooperation  they  should 
be  involved  in. 

3. 8. 6. 3  Socio-Cultural  Perspectives  on  BLM-Managed  Lands 

A  recent  study  of  social  attitudes  conducted  as  part  of  this  RMP  planning  process  identified  a  number  of 
different  perspectives  about  regarding  the  social  meaning  and  “sense  of  place”  associated  with  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands.  A  number  of  themes  emerge  from  interviews  with  interest  group  members  regarding 
their  relationship  with  BLM  managed  lands,  focusing  on:  the  “backyard”  nature  of  public  lands;  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  landscape;  recreation  and  existence  value;  preservation  of  a  diminishing 
resource;  and  “renegade”  and  “outlaw”  uses.  Each  of  these  themes  will  be  discussed  briefly  below. 

3. 8. 6. 4  BLM  Lands  as  the  Public ’s  Backyard 

The  first  of  these  perspectives  identifies  BLM  lands  as  “in-between”  or  “backyard”  recreational  areas  for 
local  and  distant  residents.  These  “in-between  lands”  offer  recreational  opportunities  closer  than  either 
the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  Coast,  but  importantly  also  provide  a  chance  to  experience  “the  wild”  and 
solitude  in  a  nearby  setting.  As  one  metropolitan  resident  observed: 

Now  that  I  have  a  family  and  kids,  going  to  the  Sierra  is  more  of  a  trip.  Don  ’t  get  me  wrong  I  love  the 
mountains,  but  it  is  harder  to  get  there  now  with  the  time  I  have.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  parts  of  Cache  Creek  are 
closer  and  in  some  ways  wilder.  There  are  fewer  people  who  go  there.  I  have  been  there  on  a  holiday  weekend  and 
walked  up  forty-five  minutes  from  the  trail  head  and  did  not  see  another  person.  You  can  ’t  do  that  in  the 
Sierra. . . 

A  resident  who  lives  adjacent  to  BLM  management  units  expressed  a  similar  sense  of  community 
attachment  to  these  lands  and  sense  of  place,  almost  as  an  extension  of  their  personal  space: 
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1  ou  could  say  it  is  like  our  backyard.  It  is  close  by  and  if  we  want  to  go  trail  riding  it  is  not  a  long  trip  for  us,  it 
is  just  up  the  road.  We  like  to  have  that  space  nearby  to  us.  It  gives  us  opportunities  we  would  not  have  if  we 
lived  in  the  built  up  areas.  Even  thought  we  have  a  small place,  those  open  lands  nearby  gives  us  bigger  space. 

Another  component  of  this  theme  is  the  notion  of  lands  as  valuable  “wilderness,”  despite  relatively  small 
size  and  proximity  to  developed  areas — in  fact,  it  is  their  smaller  scale  and  proximity  that  gives  them 
added  meaning: 

The  common  idea  of  wilderness  is  some  big  tract  of  land  like  Desolation  [Desolation  Wilderness  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada].  But,  we  have  small  tracts  of  wilderness  right  here,  just  nearby  to  us.  Wilderness  can  be  a  small  place  as 
well  as  a  larger  one.  If  we  can  have  these  smaller  tracts  of  wilderness,  then  people  can  have  a  more  diverse  idea  of 
those  types  of  places  in  the  whole  gamut  of  landscapes  in  the  Blue  Badge  area. 

Character  and  Quality  of  the  Land 

Anodier  theme  concerns  perceptions  of  the  character  and  quality  of  BLM  managed  lands,  particularly 
how  valuable  the  public  open  space  and  resources  are,  despite  often  being  dismissed  in  the  past  as 
“throw-away  lands.”  This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  science  interest  group: 

People  used  to  think  of  these  as  just  throw-away  lands.  They  didn  V  think  of  them  as  having  any  value,  so  they 
could  be  trashed  and  no  one  would  care.  Knoxville  is  the  perfect  example  of  that  kind  of  thinking.  Teople  think 
of  it  as  junk  ’  land  that  has  no  value  because  it  is  just  a  bunch  of  brush.  There  is  still  that  thinking.  It  leads  to 
under-enforcement  and  the  feeling  that  land  management  does  not  matter.  But,  you  know,  these  so-called  trash 
lands  have  rich  biological  resources  that  are  under-appreciated.  The  biodiversity  in  those  lands  is  unique.  It  is  a 
biological  gem  that  needs  protection. 

Related  to  this  idea  is  the  identification  of  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  as  “forgotten”: 

Historically,  these  were  forgotten  lands,  a  place  that  nobody  knew  much  about  and  did  not  care  much  about.  You 
see  some  of  the  uses  here  still  reflect  these  lands  as  lost  places  where  people  can  come  and  do  wild  things  because  they 
are  away  from  the  city  or  where-ever  they  came  from.  I  mean,  they  used  to  talk  about  the  Zodiac  Killer  living  out 
in  Knoxville  and  it  all  made  sense  to  people,  some  wild  guy  living  out  in  a  forgotten  place  nobody  cared  much 
about. . .  But  that  has  changed.  We  know  now  they  are  valuable  lands  and  not  forgotten  places. 


and, 


These  are  places  that  are  mostly  off  the  radar,  we  are  in  no  man’s  land.  Teople  from  the  Bay  Area,  the  valley  and 
other  places,  they  have  an  image  of  the  Mendocino  Coast  and  what  it  is  like  there,  but  not  Take  County — nobody 
has  an  image  oj  Take  County.  We  are  an  out-of-the-way  county  and  these  BLM  lands  are  an  out-of-the-way 
place.  That  is  just  fine  with  us. 

Several  people  stressed  the  importance  of  viewing  these  lands  as  an  integrated  landscape  rather  than  as 
separate  management  units: 

There  are  all  these  postage-stamp  siye  parcels,  or  relatively  so  anyway — I  mean  they  are  not  huge  parcels  in 
comparison  to  the  Mendocino  National  Forest  or  places  like  that.  But,  because  they  are  broken  up,  there  is  a 
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tendency  to  overlook  that  these  are  places  for  large  predators,  that  they  are  part  of  an  ecosystem,  not just  individual 
parcels.  We  need  to  understand  the  need  for  contiguous  blocks  of  lands  that  helps  create  the  habitat  needed  for 
those  species.  BLM  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  acquiring  lands  and  doing  land  swaps  that  create  more 
continuity.  It  is  an  issue  of  concern  to  me,  and  I  would  like  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  need  for  connecting  the 
postage-stamp  parcels  in  the  future. 

Getting  Away  From  It  All:  Recreation  and  Existence  Values 

Most  persons  participating  in  this  project,  whether  associated  with  communities  of  place  or  communities 
of  interest,  identify  recreational  opportunities  as  among  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  and  uses  of 
these  lands.  This  sentiment  is  partially  related  to  what  are  perceived  to  be  limited  wildland  recreation 
opportunities  in  this  region,  combined  with  a  perception  of  increased  population  growth  and  shrinking 
open  space.  These  perceptions  of  changes  in  the  overall  social  environment  of  this  region  influence 
perceptions  of  the  recreational  benefits  available  in  BLM  managed  lands.  For  example, 

We  live  here  in  the  Ukiah  Valley.  It  is  not  like  it  is  San  Jose,  but  there  is  still  a  need  to  get  away  and  to  get  into 
the  mountains,  to  enjoy  the  views,  and  to  just feel  like  you  are  away  from  the  day-to-day  pressures,  even  here.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  of  those  lands  and  one  way  or  another  that  is  a  benefit  to  a  lot  of  people.  We 
like  to  go  up  on  Cow  Mountain  and  use  the  trails,  even  though  we  come  across  other  people,  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
watch  birds,  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  and  to  enjoy  some  quiet,  I  mean  the  kind  of  quiet  that  is  not  city  and  mechanical 
noise. 

Another  participant  expressed  a  similar  sentiment: 

Us  regular  people  have  stress just  from  the  everyday  things  that  go  on  in  our  work  lives,  our  home  lives,  and  there 
is  a  need  to  get  away.  We  need  places  where  you  and  go  and  not feel  pressured.  That  is  an  important  value  of 
those  lands.  It  is  a  place  people  can  go  and  enjoy  themselves  and  we  need  that  kind  of  place. 

Although  some  tracts  of  BLM  lands  have  been  used  for  grazing  and  other  commercial  uses,  there  is  some 
recognition  that  recreational  values  may  predominate  in  the  future: 

We  used  to  graye  up  on  those  hills  to  the  southwest  there.  BUM  does  not  seem  too  interested  in  using  gracing  as  a 
management  tool  these  days,  and  that  is  too  bad.  Graying  has  a  place  in  active  management  and  it  is 
underutilised.  Thy  should  think  about  that.  But,  the  area  is  going  to  have  more  recreation.  There  are  more 
people  moving  in  here  [Take  County],  and  more  ranches  and  agricultural  land  being  converted  to  residential.  It  is 
not  going  to  stop.  People  are  looking  for  playgrounds  now.  There  is  a  lifestyle  change  in  this  area  and  there  is 
going  to  be  more  need  for  recreation  places.  I  guess  that  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  uses  of  those  lands  in  the 
future.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  still  use  gracing  as  a  management  tool,  but  the  trend  is  recreational  use. 

A  Middetown  resident  also  commented  on  social  changes  and  their  influence  on  recreational  demand: 

Middletown  used  to  be  great  cattle  county.  Then  ten  or  so  years  ago  things  started  going  to  grapes.  There  are  a  few 
old  ranchingfamilies  that  still  run  cattle,  but  it  is  changing.  When  the  Sonoma  County  people  started  moving  in, 
then  the  lifestyle  in  the  area  began  to  change.  W ?  saw  a  river  of people  moving  in  here.  Home  that  were  selling  for 
$85,000  are  selling  for  $ 250,000 .  People  want  a  different  way  of  life.  They  want  a  good  payingjob  they  get  in 
Sonoma,  but  they  want  a  decent  house  and  a  place  they  can  recreate  on  the  weekends  and  after  work.  That  is 
what  they  find  here.  So,  an  important  value  of  those  BTM  lands  is  they  create  open  space  for  people  who  want 
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that  lifestyle  and for  the  more  traditional  lifestyles  too.  They  contribute  to  the  overall  value  of  what  people  find 
here,  from  nice  view  sheds  to  a  lifestyle  people  are  looking  for.  Hidden  Valley  is  a  good  example.  You  can  move 
there  and  look  out  to  great  views  created  by  the  open  space  of  federal  lands  andy  our  wife  can  stay  home  with  the 
kids  because  you  can  afford  a  house. 

Grazing,  energy  development,  and  other  types  of  commercial  uses  are  acknowledged  as  benefits  of  these 
lands,  but  recreational  use  and  the  future  potential  value  of  this  use  is  perceived  as  equally  if  not  more 
significant  given  the  changing  social  environment  of  the  region.  While  recreational  and  commercial  uses 
are  not  necessarily  perceived  as  conflicting,  there  is  a  strong  theme  about  the  existence  and  recreational 
benefits  that  a  variety  of  users  and  interest  groups  derive  from  these  lands.  Yet,  in  the  rural  communities 
of  Lake  County  and  surrounding  areas,  viable  employment  opportunities  offered  by  energy  development 
and  other  commercial  uses  of  BLM-managed  lands  are  an  important  community-resource  linkage. 

Preservation  of  a  Diminishing  Resource 

A  number  of  interviewees  identified  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  as  containing  resources  that  are  unique  and 
requiring  protection,  particularly  in  the  face  of  increasing  development  of  surrounding  lands,  especially 
for  residential  housing.  For  example, 

Those  lands  are  a  special place.  It  is  mountainous  and  undeveloped  and  sparsely  populated.  It  is  about  as  close  as 
you  can  get  to  a  landscape  that  is  like  it  was  before  we  came  here.  When  I  ride  to  the  top  of  Cache  Creek  ridge,  I 
can  see  Mount  Konocti  and  into  Yolo  County.  I  don ’t  see  any  houses  and  not  many  people.  We  are  losingplaces 
like  this.  W ?  need  to  make  a  special  effort  to  retain  them  for  our  grandchildren. 

The  legacy  value  of  these  lands  is  consistent  with  the  characterization  of  them  previously  noted  as 
containing  unique  resources  and  unique  opportunities  for  recreation  and  solitude.  The  value  of  these 
resources  for  the  future  is  also  expressed  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  rancher  in  the  region: 

This  land  is  just  a  little  island  of  what  California  used  to  look  like.  The  golden  grasslands  that  are  oak  studded, 
the  chaparral,  these  are  unique  ecosystems  and  not  wastelands.  There  is  a  severe  beauty  to  it  in  the  summer  time 
and  you  then  appreciate  the  value  of  the  water  there.  It  is  a  resource  I  want  my  children  to  see  and  not  read  about. 


and, 


There  are  botanical  resources  there  what  do  not  exist  anywhere  else.  You  put  roads  into  some  of  those  places  and  it 
is just  a  highway  in  for  invasive  species.  We  need  to  make  sure  we  protect  the  resources  there,  to  care  for  the 
biodiversity  that  should  also  be  a  value  when  the  make  a  management  plan.  But  the  most  important  thing  is  they 
should  have  a  strategic  vision  that  the  highest  mandate  is  to  pass  the  land  on  in  good  condition. 

Renegades  and  Outlaws 

Several  management  units  were  identified  as  areas  wherein  “renegade”  and  “outlaw”  uses  sometimes 
occur,  particularly  Knoxville,  some  portions  of  Indian  Valley,  and  areas  of  Cache  Creek.  Indiscrimate 
shooting  was  described  as  especially  troublesome,  creating  an  uneasy  social  context  for  nearby  residents 
and  other  users,  and  indicating  the  need  for  a  stronger  law  enforcement  presence.  For  example, 
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There  are  places  I  don’t feel  comfortable  going,  especially  some  of  the  places  near  Indian  Valley.  There  is  a  lot  of 
shooting  and  some  really  rough  types.  I  was  up  there  riding  my  bike  and  I  was  not  near  any  shooting  range  and  I 
heard  this  rapid fire  and  it just  made  me  feel  very  uneasy.  I  don ’t  go  up  there  because  I just  don  ’/ feel  safe.  I  wish 
they  had  more  of  an  enforcement  presence  there  because  there  are  other  illegal  uses  in  that  area.  Sometimes  you  just 
see  what  look  like  people  squatting  in  a  place  for  awhile.  They  look  like  rough  types  trying  to  live  off  the  land. 

Target  shooting  away  from  designated  shooting  areas  is  a  concern  expressed  by  various  interest  groups 
and  users: 

One  of  the  problems  I  think  they  need  to  address  in  plan  revision  is  the  illegal  shooting  in  Knoxville  and  other 
places.  People  shoot  rifles  and  pistols  and  they  do  it  indiscriminately  and  in  places  they  should  not  because  there 
are  other  users  nearby.  It  tends  to  scare  people  off  and  limit  the  use  of  some  places.  I  know  there  are  problems 
with  budgets,  we  always  hear  there  are  problems  with  budgets,  but  enforcement  has  to  be  a  bigger  priority  before 
these  illegal  shootings  hurt  somebody. 

and. 

The  shooting  is  the  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most.  Trespass  is  an  issue,  but  the  shooting  is  much  more  of  a 
serious  issue  they  need  to  address.  It  seems  to  be  associated  with  just  a  few  bad  apples,  but  it  is  a  problem  and 
BLM  needs  to  have  more  of  a  presence  there  [Indian  Valley]. 

These  sentiments  about  shooting  are  a  direct  expression  of  the  theme  of  how  some  “renegade”  users 
contribute  to  the  perception  of  places  such  as  Knoxville  and  portions  of  Indian  Valley  as  “lawless  areas.” 
For  example, 

Knoxville  is  just  a  problem  child.  They  really  need  their  own  law  enforcement  there.  It  is  a  vast  area  of 
lawlessness.  You  have  people  from  the  Bay  Area  going  there  and just  getting  wild,  shooting  up  refrigerators  and 
anything  else  they  can  find.  . . .  The  real  problems  in  Knoxville  are  not  the  OH  V  users.  Sure  there  are  some  who 
trespass,  but  it  is  the  lawless  people  that  are  shooting  up  things  and  creating  havoc  in  the  place.  So,  Knoxville  is 
an  enforcement  problem  because  BIM  does  not  have  the  presence  there. 

Shooting  is  not  the  only  problematic  use.  The  notion  of  “renegade”  users  also  refers  to  some  forms  of 
motorized  and  non-motorized  use: 

I  like  to  ride  my  bike  there  (BLM  lands j  and  I  like  to  think  I  am  a  responsible  user.  But,  there  are  bike  riders 
and  some  4x4  riders  and  ATV  users  too  who  don ’t  pay  attention  to  the  rules.  They  ride  off  the  trails  and  cause 
erosion,  thy  ride  onto  private  land,  and  they  just  tear  things  up.  Most  motorized  users  are  not  like  that.  All  of 
this  “unofficial”  riding  by  a  few  problem  users  needs  some  attention  by  BLM,  but  we  try  to  do  our  own  education 
when  we  see  those  types  of  abuses. 


and, 


There  are  always just  some  reckless  users  who  do  not  care  for  the  rules.  These  are  the  real  renegade  riders  who 
cause  all  of  us  problems,  whether  you  are  on  a  bike  or  an  ATV.  I  don ’t  know  what  you  do  about  it.  Whether  it 
is  mountain  bikers,  horseback  riders,  or  ATV  riders,  I  guess  there  will  always  be  those  who  will  want  to  go 
wherever  and  do  whatever. 
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3.8.7  Summary:  The  Social  Environment 

Interspersed  among  the  nine  planning  area  counties  are  nearly  270,000  acres  of  public  lands  managed  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office.  These  public  lands  are,  in  the  words  of  one  project  participant,  “like  islands  of  open 
space”  that  provide  particular  values  and  benefits  residents  find  especially  important  such  as:  nearby 
recreational  opportunities;  open  space  that  enhances  quality  of  life  concerns;  economic  opportunity;  and, 
biodiversity  with  scientific,  aesthetic,  and  existence  value.  Communities  nearby  these  resources  especially 
value  the  range  of  recreational  opportunities  and  the  economic  benefits  derived  from  outside  interests 
that  use  these  public  lands.  These  outside  interests  include  residents  of  nearby  metropolitan  areas  that 
are  seeking  less  crowded  recreational  areas.  Both  communities  of  place  and  communities  of  interest 
share  a  sense  of  these  public  lands  as  important  local  resources  that  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
region;  and,  these  resources  will  be  even  more  important  as  population  continues  to  grow  and  the 
demand  for  open  space  and  recreational  resources  increases. 

The  details  of  the  demographic  and  economic  structure  of  this  social  environment  are  important.  They 
define  some  of  the  dimensions  of  potential  social  affects  from  the  revision  of  existing  land  management 
plans.  The  following  sections  provide  the  specifics  to  understand  the  potential  interactions  between  land 
management  plans  and  the  overall  social  environment  of  the  nine-county  planning  area. 


3.9  LANDS  AND  REALTY 

3.9.1  Early  Lands  History 

Nationwide,  most  BLM-owned  land  is  the  remains  of  the  “public  domain,”  lands  that  were  acquired  by 
the  federal  government  through  purchase,  treaty,  or  conquest.  Numerous  laws  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  encouraged  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  private  citizens,  and  some  lands  were  withdrawn  from 
sale  or  settlement  for  government  purposes,  such  as  the  national  forests  and  parks.  The  remainder, 
representing  millions  of  acres  across  the  American  west,  were  administered  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
until  an  administrative  reorganization  created  the  BLM  in  1946.  Hence,  most  the  land  managed  by  the 
Ukiah  Field  Office  consists  of  these  “leftovers”  of  the  public  land  disposition  programs,  lands  that  were 
not  claimed  for  any  other  use. 

There  is  not  much  information  about  early  management  of  these  lands.  In  1929,  pre-dating  the  BLM, 
Congress  withdrew  50,000  acres  on  Cow  Mountain  from  disposal,  setting  the  area  aside  for  recreation 
and  wildlife  protection.  The  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  was  managed  for  years  by  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  from  Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties,  with  help  from  the  CDFG  (BLM  1990).  Berryessa 
Peak  was  first  used  as  a  fire  lookout  in  1947,  and  various  mining  claims  were  dotted  around  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  planning  area,  but  little  other  land  management  was  done  before  the  1960s. 

As  part  of  an  increased  emphasis  nationally  on  outdoor  recreation  in  the  1960s,  many  of  the  existing 
roads  and  facilities  in  the  Ukiah  planning  area  were  built  using  state  recreation  funding.  In  1963,  the 
Cache  Creek  public  lands  were  designated  as  part  of  the  Clear  Lake  National  Cooperative  Land  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  with  attention  focused  primarily  on  providing  hunter  access  and  conducting 
game  species  population  studies. 
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3.9.2  Land  Acquisition  and  Disposal 

To  date,  the  BLM  has  acquired  roughly  22,985  acres  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning  area  by 
purchase,  exchange,  or  donation,  mosdy  to  support  recreation  demands  for  better  access  and  continuity 
of  public  ownership  (see  Appendix  R  for  minerals  acquired  as  a  part  of  these  transactions).  The  bulk  of 
this  acreage  has  been  acquired  since  1994,  much  of  it  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  “fill  in”  BLM  ownership 
in  the  Cache  Creek  area.  This  effort  included  acquisition  of  the  Payne  Ranch  between  1999  and  2004, 
broken  into  a  series  of  phased  acquisitions.  This  data  does  not  include  the  recent  Stometta  Ranch  and 
Black  Forest  acquisitions. 

Like  many  of  BLM’s  field  offices,  the  Ukiah  planning  area  contains  a  number  of  very  small  scattered 
parcels,  isolated  from  any  other  public  lands  and  often  without  any  administrative  access.  In  the  late 
1980s  and  early  ‘90s,  Ukiah  Field  Office  staff  sent  land  tenure  letters  to  the  counties  within  the  planning 
area,  asking  whether  they  had  preferences  regarding  BLM’s  retention  or  disposition  of  these  lands,  but 
got  no  feedback  in  return  at  that  time.  As  a  result,  BLM  has  diposed  of  some  of  these  small  scattered 
tracts.  However,  certain  parcels  among  the  Scattered  Tracts  have  been  retained,  usually  at  the  request  of 
the  county  or  some  other  group.  For  example,  the  Cedars  is  a  fairly  isolated  parcel  of  BLM  land  in 
Sonoma  County,  west  of  Highway  101  and  north  of  the  town  of  Cazadero.  It  supports  a  population  of 
rare  serpentine-soil  endemics,  and  Sonoma  County  has  asked  BLM  to  retain  ownership  and  hopefully 
improve  connectivity  of  public  lands  with  nearby  Austin  Creek  State  Recreation  Area.  Another  small 
parcel  in  Sonoma  County,  near  the  Napa  County  border,  has  also  been  requested  for  retention  by  the  Bay 
Ridge  Trails  organization,  again  hoping  to  someday  connect  it  with  other  protected  lands  (either  publicly 
owned  or  private  lands  protected  with  conservation  easements)  to  provide  continuity  for  their  trail 
system.  Similarly,  in  Napa  County  the  same  organization  has  requested  that  BLM’s  scattered  parcels  be 
retained,  particularly  in  the  Berryessa  region,  to  serve  as  public  “anchors”  for  new  trails. 

The  last  decade  or  so  has  shown  an  increasing  role  for  the  BLM  as  a  “conservation  buyer”  for  local  non¬ 
profits  and  other  interests  aiming  to  protect  and  expand  public  open  space.  This  mirrors  a  national  trend 
of  these  kinds  of  partnerships  between  the  BLM  and  various  land  protection  organizations;  BLM’s 
relative  flexibility  in  both  land  acquisition  and  management  programs  make  it  a  sought-after  conservation 
partner  in  many  instances. 

A  recent  example  of  this  kind  of  partnership  is  the  BLM’s  acquisition  of  the  Stornetta  Ranch, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Point  Arena  Lighthouse  on  the  rocky  Mendocino  coast.  The  Stornetta  family 
had  begun  working  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  (TNC)  to  protect  their  dairy  and  cattle  ranch  as  open 
space  while  continuing  their  agricultural  operations.  Initially  they  had  difficulty  finding  a  conservation 
buyer,  but  with  the  creation  in  2000  of  the  new  California  Coastal  National  Monument,  BLM  suddenly 
had  a  genuine  presence  on  the  coast  and  an  interest  in  taking  the  property  on.  The  California  Coastal 
Conservancy  assisted  with  pulling  together  the  necessary  funding,  which  came  mostly  from  the  State; 
TNC  made  the  initial  purchase  and  then  donated  the  property  to  BLM  in  June  2004. 

Stometta  now  represents  a  somewhat  unique  partnership  property  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  as  the  90 
acre  family  compound,  including  the  ranch  buildings  and  homes,  is  still  owned  by  the  family.  Tire  family 
similarly  has  retained  ownership  of  680  acres  of  agricultural  fields,  on  which  BLM  holds  a  conservation 
easement;  the  easement  includes  no  public  access,  but  prohibits  new  development,  and  requires  that  the 
Stometta  family  continue  to  use  their  same  agricultural  practices,  as  well  as  maintain  habitat  and  water 
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quality.  The  remaining  1,200  acres  are  owned  by  the  BLM,  but  the  Stometta  family  retains  a  10-year 
grazing  lease,  subject  to  maintenance  of  range  conditions  and  monitoring  to  comply  with  BLM’s  policies. 
These  1,200  acres  are  also  open  to  public  access,  opening  up  a  section  of  stunningly  scenic  coastal 
shoreline  that  has  long  been  unavailable  for  public  recreation. 

Continuing  this  trend  of  conservation  acquisitions,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  recendy  acquired  the  Black 
Forest,  252  acres  of  second-growth  forest  on  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Mount  Konocti  in  Lake  County. 
The  land  had  been  bought  roughly  six  years  earlier  by  private  owners,  who  threatened  to  log  it,  despite 
the  parcel’s  very  steep  topography.  Lake  County  requested  diat  BLM  help  with  protecting  the  land  for 
the  public  because  of  die  forest’s  high  visibility  around  the  lake,  particularly  on  the  northern  shore.  The 
protection  effort  was  widely  supported  by  local  communities,  and  through  a  series  of  negotiations,  the 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Lake  County  Land  Trust  and  held  until  BLM  could  complete  its  acquisition 
process.  The  Black  Forest  includes  some  cliffs  where  peregrine  falcons  are  thought  to  nest,  and  the 
entire  parcel  will  be  managed  as  a  protected  area. 

3.9.3  Rights  of  Way 

Over  the  years,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  granted  access,  utility,  and  other  rights-of-way  for  numerous 
purposes  to  odier  agencies,  private  interests,  and  individuals.  These  include  rights-of-way  for 
communications  sites,  utility  corridors,  pipelines  for  the  Geysers  and  irrigation  projects,  and  roadways  for 
access  to  private  properties  over  federal  lands.  There  are  nearly  300  existing  rights-of-way  over  Ukiah 
lands  in  all,  including: 

•  Power  transmission  lines:  52 

•  Telephone/Telegraph:  28 

•  Communication  sites:  25 

•  Irrigation  Projects:  4 

•  Pipelines:  20 

•  Water  facilities  and  plants:  14 

•  Roads:  29  federal  and  63  non-federal 

3.10  SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 

3.10.1  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

ACECs  are  areas  of  public  land  where  special  management  attention  is  required  to  protect  important 
natural  and/ or  cultural  resource  values.  The  ACEC  designation  indicates  to  the  public  that  the  BLM 
recognizes  these  significant  values,  and  has  established  special  management  measures  to  protect  them. 

3.10.1.1  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

The  BLM  is  required  to  consider  designation  of  ACECs  under  Section  202(c)3  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (43CFR1 610.7-2).  Areas  may  be  nominated  for  consideration  as  ACECs  by 
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the  BLM,  other  agencies,  or  members  of  the  public.  The  BLM  designates  RNAs  in  locations  where 
research  and  education  are  the  primary  land  uses  (43CFR8223.0-5). 

In  order  for  an  area  to  be  designated  as  an  ACEC,  both  of  the  following  criteria  must  be  met: 

•  Relevance:  The  area  must  have  a  significant  cultural,  historic,  scenic,  wildlife,  fish,  or  other 
natural  system  or  process. 

•  Importance:  The  above  value,  resource,  process  or  system  must  be  distinctive  and  be  of  greater 
than  local  significance. 

Areas  with  significant  natural  hazards  may  also  be  designated  as  ACECs,  although  no  areas  meeting  these 
criteria  are  known  to  exist  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands. 

A  RNA  is  an  area  that  is  established  and  maintained  for  the  primary  purpose  of  research  and  education 
because  the  land  has  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

•  A  typical  representation  of  a  common  plant  or  animal  association; 

•  An  unusual  plant  or  animal  association; 

•  A  threatened  or  endangered  plant  or  animal  species; 

•  A  typical  representation  of  common  geologic,  soil,  or  water  features;  or 

•  Outstanding  or  unusual  geologic,  soil,  or  water  features. 

There  are  three  BLM- administered  ACECs  and  three  RNAs  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Cache  Creek  ACEC 

The  Cache  Creek  ACEC  is  approximately  10,000  acres  in  size  and  is  partially  within  the  Rocky 
Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA.  The  original  7,800  acre  ACEC  was  established  in  1984,  based  on  resource 
values  on  the  public  lands  with  a  mile-wide  corridor  of  Cache  Creek.  These  values  include  riparian 
habitat,  the  breeding  bald  eagle  population,  the  tule  elk  population,  historic  and  prehistoric  cultural 
resources,  and  opportunities  for  primitive  recreation.  The  most  prominent  feature  within  the  ACEC  is 
Cache  Creek,  which  runs  east  for  approximately  30  miles  and  forms  a  rugged,  steep-sided  canyon  through 
most  of  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  The  steep  canyon  walls  occasionally  open  to  broad,  grassy 
meadows  with  scattered  valley  oaks,  such  as  at  Baton  Flat,  Wilson  Valley,  and  Kennedy  Flats.  Numerous 
steep  tributaries  also  feed  into  Cache  Creek  within  the  ACEC,  including  Dry  Creek,  Rocky  Creek,  Trout 
Creek,  Crack  Canyon,  and  Davis  Creek.  The  remainder  of  the  ACEC  is  dominated  by  rolling  oak 
grasslands  and  chaparral-covered  hills.  Elevations  on  public  land  within  the  ACEC  range  from  1987  feet 
just  southeast  of  Cache  Creek  Dam  to  518  feet  along  die  creek  two  miles  west  of  Camp  Haswell. 

Cache  Creek  RNA 

The  Cache  Creek  RNA  is  11,000  acres  in  size  and  was  also  established  in  1984.  It  partially  overlaps  both 
the  Cache  Creek  ACEC  and  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA.  Its  resources  present  are  die  same  as  for 
the  associated  ACEC  and  WSA. 
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Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  and  RNA 

The  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  and  Cedar  Roughs  RNA  are  5,597  acres  in  size  and  were  established  in  1984. 
They  share  identical  boundaries  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  Cedar  Roughs  WSA.  The  natural 
features,  visitor  use  levels  and  access  limitations  are  the  same  as  for  Cedar  Roughs  WSA. 


Indian  Valiev  Brodiaea  ACEC 

The  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  is  a  40-acre  parcel  at  the  northern  end  of  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  that 
was  established  in  November  1984.  This  area  was  designated  an  ACEC  in  recognition  of  the  large 
population  of  the  brodiaea  found  there.  This  species  is  a  state-endangered  species  and  a  BLM  Sensitive 
Species.  This  parcel  and  adjacent  CDFG  land  comprise  the  largest  known  population  of  this  plant 
species. 

Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

The  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA  is  located  in  Lake  County  and  is  11,206  acres  in  size.  It  partially 
overlaps  the  Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA  and  Cache  Creek  ACEC.  It  is  comprised  of  several 
chaparral  communities  including  Chamise  Chaparral,  Northern  Mixed  Chaparral,  Serpentine  Chaparral, 
Gray  Pine  Woodland,  and  Northern  Interior  Cypress  Forest.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  Northern 
California  Chaparral  RNA  around  Wilson  Valley  is  comprised  of  Valley  Grassland,  Blue  Oak  Woodland, 
and  Valley  Oak  Woodland.  The  RNA  was  established  for  the  opportunity  to  preserve  and  study  a  cross- 
section  of  chaparral  communities  which  are  in  near  pristine  condition. 

3.10.1.2  Current  Condition 
Cache  Creek  ACEC 

The  Cache  Creek  ACEC  has  been  managed  under  the  guidelines  of  the  ACEC  Management  Plan  since 
1987.  The  ACEC  has  been  a  popular  destination  for  visitors  seeking  a  diversity  of  primitive  recreation 
opportunities,  including  backpacking,  nver  running,  equestrian  use,  hunting,  mountain  biking,  and  nature 
study.  The  area  is  close  to  several  large  metropolitan  areas  and  is  accessible  year-round.  Public  use  has 
steadily  increased  as  tracts  of  peripheral  land  have  been  acquired,  resulting  in  increased  public  access. 

With  the  exception  of  the  road  to  Buck  Island  and  access  allowed  to  private  lands  within  its  boundary,  it 
is  closed  to  motorized  vehicles.  The  majority  of  visitor  use  occurs  on  or  adjacent  to  Cache  Creek.  Water 
flows  in  Cache  Creek  are  controlled  by  two  upstream  dams  which  released  water  according  to 
downstream  irrigation  needs.  The  higher  summer  water  releases  in  the  summer  allows  flow  levels  which 
provide  conditions  suitable  for  non-motorized  boating. 

Facilities  for  access  have  been  constructed  at  Redbud  Trailhead,  Judge  Davis  Trailhead,  and  the  Perkins 
Creek  Ridge  area.  The  road  to  Buck  Island  is  maintained  and  the  rafting  put-in  site  is  maintained  in  a 
primitive  condition.  There  are  no  facilities  within  die  WSA,  other  than  the  trails  and  trail  markers.  A 
trailhead  is  currendy  under  construction  at  Cowboy  Camp  adjacent  to  Highway  16.  This  site  will  provide 
access  to  the  ACEC  via  the  Payne  Ranch  acquisition.  An  additional  trailhead  is  planned  for  the  High 
Bridge  site,  also  along  Highway  1 6  and  near  the  boundary  of  the  ACEC.  There  are  no  facilities  within  the 
ACEC,  other  trails  and  trail  markers. 
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Cache  Creek  RNA 

The  Cache  Creek  RNA  partially  overlaps  both  the  Cache  Creek  ACEC  and  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek 
WSA.  Its  condition  and  human  uses  are  the  same  as  for  the  associated  ACEC  and  WSA. 

Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  and  RNA 

The  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  and  Cedar  Roughs  RNA  condition  is  the  same  as  the  Cedar  Roughs  WSA, 
since  they  are  the  same  tract  of  land.  Cedar  Roughs  WSA/ACEC/RNA  has  very  low  visitor  use,  limited 
physical  and  no  legal  public  access  into  the  area.  Use  is  by  hikers  and  hunters.  Vehicle  use  within  the 
area  originates  from  neighboring  private  lands.  Private  landowners  are  able  to  access  the  one  in-holding 
via  a  jeep  trail  which  continues  through  the  area  to  the  Iron  Peak  area. 

Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC 

The  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC  receives  limited  public  use  due  to  lack  of  road  access  and  relative 
obscurity.  The  primary  use  there  is  likely  by  botanists  coming  to  observe  the  blooming  brodiaea  in  June 
each  year.  Lack  of  roads  and  rocky  terrain  has  deterred  vehicle  trespass  into  the  ACEC  at  this  point. 
There  is  no  livestock  grazing  authorized  there.  Some  brush  encroachment  has  occurred  into  the  brodiaea 
habitat,  due  to  lack  of  prescribed  fire. 

Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

There  is  no  vehicle  use  allowed  in  the  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA.  The  old  roads  in  the  area 
have  not  been  used  for  decades  and  have  been  mostly  overgrown  by  thick  chaparral  brush.  Primary  use 
is  by  hikers  and  hunters  on  foot  with  limited  equestrian  use.  Some  of  the  locals  in  the  Morgan  Valley 
area  pack  in  from  the  Brushy  Sky  Itiigh  area.  Prescribed  burning  of  chaparral  brush  occurs  occasionally 
when  the  prescription  for  burning  has  been  attained  and  resources  are  available. 

3.10.1.3  Future  Trend 
Cache  Creek  ACEC 

The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  increasing  public  use  within  Cache  Creek  ACEC,  facilitated  by 
BLM  acquisitions  that  have  increased  the  number  of  access  points  into  the  area.  The  non-motorized 
recreational  activities  presently  occurring  are  anticipated  to  continue.  If  a  wilderness  designation  occurs, 
visitor  use  could  further  increase  in  the  ACEC,  with  the  possible  exception  of  mountain  biking. 

Mountain  bike  use  would  not  be  allowed  within  wilderness,  so  current  use  would  be  displaced  to  the 
remaining  available  trails  or  to  another  area  entirely. 

Cache  Creek  RNA 

The  Cache  Creek  RNA  partially  overlaps  both  the  Cache  Creek  ACEC  and  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek 
WSA.  Its  trend  is  the  same  as  for  the  associated  ACEC  and  WSA. 

Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  and  RNA 

No  changes  are  anticipated  for  the  Cedar  Roughs  ACEC  and  RNA  prior  to  designation  or  release  of  the 
coincident  WSA  from  further  wilderness  consideration.  The  BOR  has  identified  in  its  new  management 
plan  for  Lake  Berryessa,  the  need  to  expand  non  water-based  recreational  opportunities.  It  identifies 
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Cedar  Roughs  as  a  resource  potential  for  such  recreational  opportunities.  There  are  no  plans  to  construct 
such  a  trail  at  this  time,  however  it  is  a  possibility. 


Indian  Valley  Brodiaea  ACEC 

The  Indian  V alley  Brodiaea  ACEC  is  not  anticipated  to  have  any  significant  increase  in  public  use.  The 
area  is  effectively  closed  to  vehicles  and  no  grazing  is  authorized,  resulting  in  continued  protection  for  the 
botanical  values  there.  Prescribed  burning  or  other  physical  removal  of  the  encroaching  brush  is 
anticipated  to  be  accomplished  on  a  recurring  basis. 

Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA 

The  Northern  California  Chaparral  RNA  partially  overlaps  the  Cache  Creek  ACEC  and  Rocky 
Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA.  The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  increasing  public  use  within  the 
area.  If  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA  is  designated  wilderness,  visitor  use  could  further  increase.  This 
could  increase  soils  and  vegetative  impacts  along  Cache  Creek  and  the  interior  trails.  Other  impacts 
related  to  increased  visitor  use  could  include  more  trash,  vandalism,  and  the  need  for  expanded  peripheral 
visitor  use  facilities. 

3.10.2  Wilderness  Study  Areas 

There  are  two  WSAs  located  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office:  Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA  and  Cedar 
Roughs  WSA. 

Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA 

The  33,582  acre  Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA  was  established  in  the  1979  Wilderness  Final  Intensive 
Inventory.  It  was  studied  for  presence  of  wilderness  characteristics  and  recommended  in  the  1990 
California  Statewide  Wilderness  Study  Report  as  non-suitable  for  designation  as  wilderness. 

The  prominent  feature  within  the  WSA  is  Cache  Creek,  which  runs  east  for  approximately  20  miles  and 
forms  a  rugged,  steep-sided  canyon  through  the  WSA.  The  steep  canyon  walls  occasionally  open  to 
broad,  grassy  meadows  with  scattered  valley  oaks,  such  as  at  Baton  Flat,  Wilson  Valley,  and  Kennedy 
Flats.  Numerous  steep  tributaries  also  feed  into  the  stretch  of  Cache  Creek  within  the  WSA,  including 
Dry  Creek,  Rocky  Creek,  Trout  Creek,  Crack  Canyon,  and  Davis  Creek.  The  remainder  of  the  WSA  is 
dominated  by  rolling  chaparral-covered  hills.  Elevations  within  the  WSA  range  from  720  feet  along  the 
creek  at  the  mouth  of  Davis  Creek  to  3,196  feet  at  Brushy  Sky  High  in  the  western  portion  of  the  WSA. 
The  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA  is  a  popular  destination  for  visitors  seeking  primitive  recreation, 
including  backpacking,  river  running,  equestrian  use,  hunting,  mountain  biking,  and  nature  study.  With 
die  exception  of  the  road  to  Buck  Island  and  access  allowed  to  private  lands  within  its  boundary,  it  is 
closed  to  motorized  vehicles.  At  this  time,  access  points  into  the  WSA  are  located  at  Redbud  Trailhead, 
Judge  Davis  Trailhead,  Twin  Sisters,  and  the  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  area  near  the  Lake  County  landfill. 

The  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA  is  monitored  twice  yearly  from  the  air,  and  an  average  of  once 
every  two  weeks  on  the  ground.  Monitoring  focuses  on  resource  impacts  and  damage,  unauthorized 
activities,  as  well  as  visitor  use  and  wildlife  use. 
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Cedar  Roughs  WSA 

The  5,597  acre  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  was  established  in  the  1979  Wilderness  Final  Intensive  Inventory.  It 
was  studied  for  presence  of  wilderness  characteristics  and  recommended  in  the  1990  California  Statewide 
Wilderness  Study  Report  as  non-suitable  for  designation  as  wilderness. 

The  unique  feature  is  what  appears  to  be  a  genetically-pure  stand  of  Sargent  cypress  ( Cupressus  sargentii). 
This  area  is  relatively  undisturbed  and  primitive  in  nature  due  to  the  limited  physical  access  and  no  legal 
public  access  into  the  area.  There  is  currendy  no  trail  which  provides  access  through  Cedar  Roughs.  For 
those  users  on  foot  determined  to  get  into  die  WSA  and  to  see  the  stand  of  Sargent  cypress,  it  is  a 
difficult  hike  requiring  some  bushwhacking  through  brush  without  the  advantage  of  an  established  trail 
system. 

3. 10.2.1  Current  Condition 

Both  WSAs  have  been  managed  under  Interim  Management  Policy  (IMP)  guidelines  since  designation  to 
prevent  impairment  of  suitability  prior  to  Congress  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA 

Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA  receives  moderate  to  high  levels  of  visitor  use  along  Cache  Creek  and 
low  to  moderate  levels  of  visitor  use  elsewhere  in  the  WSA.  The  WSA  is  close  to  several  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  is  accessible  year-round.  Water  flows  in  Cache  Creek  are  controlled  by  two 
upstream  dams  which  released  water  according  to  downstream  irrigation  needs.  The  higher  summer 
water  releases  in  the  summer  allows  flow  levels  which  provide  conditions  suitable  for  non-motorized 
boating.  Facilities  for  access  have  been  constructed  at  Redbud  Trailhead,  Judge  Davis  Trailhead,  Twin 
Sisters,  and  the  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  area.  The  road  to  Buck  Island  is  maintained  and  the  rafting  put-in 
site  is  maintained  in  a  primitive  condition.  There  are  no  facilities  within  the  WSA,  other  than  the  trails 
and  trail  markers. 

Cedar  Roughs  WSA 

Cedar  Roughs  WSA  has  very  low  visitor  use,  limited  physical  and  no  legal  public  access  into  the  area.  Use 
is  by  hikers  and  hunters.  Vehicle  use  within  the  area  originates  from  neighboring  private  lands.  Private 
landowners  are  able  to  access  the  one  in-holding  via  a  jeep  trail  which  continues  through  the  area  to  the 
Iron  Peak  area  Cedar  Roughs  was  also  designated  both  an  RNA  and  ACEC  in  1984. 

3.10.2.2  Future  Trend 
Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA 

The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  increasing  public  use  within  Rocky  Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA. 
If  the  WSA  is  designated  wilderness,  visitor  use  could  further  increase.  This  could  increase  soils  and 
vegetative  impacts  along  Cache  Creek  and  the  interior  trails.  Other  impacts  related  to  increased  visitor 
use  could  include  more  trash,  vandalism,  and  the  need  for  expanded  peripheral  visitor  use  facilities. 
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Cedar  Roughs  WSA 

No  changes  are  anticipated  for  the  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  prior  to  designation  or  release  from  further 
wilderness  consideration.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  identified  in  its  new  management  plan  for 
Lake  Berryessa,  the  need  to  expand  non  water-based  recreational  opportunities.  It  identifies  Cedar 
Roughs  as  a  resource  potential  for  such  recreational  opportunities.  There  are  no  plans  to  construct  such 
a  trail  at  this  time,  however  it  is  a  possibility. 

3.10.3  Wilderness  Characteristics 

Management  of  lands  having  wilderness  characteristics  is  part  of  BLM’s  multiple-use  mandate,  and  is 
recognized  within  the  spectrum  of  resource  values  and  uses.  Public  lands  having  wilderness 
characteristics  generally: 

•  Have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  humans  substantially 
unnoticeable; 

•  Have  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation; 

•  Have  at  least  five  thousand  acres  of  land  or  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  practicable  its 
preservation  and  use  in  unimpaired  condition;  and 

•  Have  supplemental  wilderness  values  potentially  containing  ecological,  geological,  or  other 
features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  historical  value. 


Public  lands  having  wilderness  characteristics  may  be  managed  to  protect  one  or  more  of  these  values. 

With  exceptions,  the  following  activities  generally  would  not  occur  within  lands  being  managed  to  protect 
wilderness  characteristics: 

•  Commercial  enterprises 

•  Roads 

•  Use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  and  motorboats 

•  Landing  of  aircraft 

•  Construction  and  placement  of  structures  and  installations 

However,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  these  prohibitions.  These  exceptions  are  generally  grouped  into 
the  following  three  categories. 

•  Valid  Existing  Rights.  Prior-existing  rights  may  continue.  New  discretionary  uses  that  create 
valid  existing  rights  are  not  allowed  unless  they  meet  the  needs  under  the  monument 
proclamation  and  they  enhance  one  or  more  of  the  wilderness  characteristics. 

•  Administrative  Activities.  New  commercial  activities  or  new  roads  will  not  be  authorized 
unless  consistent  with  the  monument  proclamation.  BLM  may  authorize  any  of  the  other 
prohibitions  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect  one  or  more  of  the  wilderness  characteristics  and/or  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  within  the  area. 

•  Other  General  Allowances.  Subject  to  limitations  determined  by  the  State  Director,  general 
allowances  could  include:  actions  necessary  to  control  fire  insects,  and  diseases;  recurring  federal 
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mineral  surveys;  establishing  livestock  grazing;  commercial  services  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
activities  that  are  proper  for  realizing  the  recreational  or  other  wilderness  character  purposes  and 
compatible  with  the  defined  values;  and  adequate  access  to  inholdings. 

3.10.4  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-542)  was  passed  by  Congress  to  preserve  river 
systems  that  contain  outstanding  features.  The  law  was  enacted  during  an  era  when  many  rivers  were 
being  dammed  or  diverted,  and  is  intended  to  balance  this  development  by  ensuring  that  certain  rivers 
and  streams  remain  in  their  free-flowing  condition.  The  BLM  is  mandated  to  evaluate  stream  segments 
on  public  lands  as  potential  additions  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  (NWSRS)  during 
the  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  Process  under  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act.  The  NWSRS  study 
guidelines  are  found  in  BLM  Manual  8351,  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  Guidelines 
published  in  Federal  Register  Vol.  7,  No.173,  September  7,  1982  and  in  various  BLM  memoranda  and 
policy  statements.  Formal  designation  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River  requires  Congressional  Legislation,  or 
designation  can  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  if  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  the  state 
containing  the  river  segment.  The  following  discussion  provides  information  on  how  BLM  considered 
waterways  for  potential  inclusion  in  the  NWSRS. 

The  NWSRS  study  process  has  three  distinct  steps: 

•  Determine  what  rivers  or  river  segments  are  eligible  for  NWSRS  designation; 

•  Determine  the  potential  classification  of  eligible  river  segments  as  wild,  scenic,  recreational  or 
any  combination  thereof;  and 

•  Conduct  a  suitability  study  to  determine  if  the  river  segments  are  suitable  for  designation  as 
components  of  the  NWSRS. 

A  description  of  the  evaluation  process  and  proposed  designations  is  located  in  Appendix  D. 


3.11  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

3.11.1  Introduction 

Within  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  commercial  forest  lands  exist  only  in  the  Cow  Mountain  Unit  and  in  the 
Scattered  Tracts  area  west  of  Highway  101,  north  of  Cow  Mountain  Unit  and  the  Black  Forest.  \X  ithin 
the  Scattered  Tracts  6,022  acres  have  been  identified  as  a  Late  Successional  Reserve  (LSR)  within  NFP  as 
part  of  a  regional  network  of  existing  forest  habitat.  Eagle  Peak  and  Greenough  Ridge,  west  of  Ukiah, 
were  recommended  for  retention  because  they  are  near  known  peregrine  falcon  nesting  sites  (page  3-18, 
Areata  RMP  1989).  Impassable  Rocks  has  also  been  retained  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  because  raptor 
inventories  have  indicated  use  by  peregrine  falcons. 

The  Cedars  was  recommended  for  retention  because  of  significant  botanical  values.  The  Standard 
Operating  Procedures  for  the  Areata  ROD  (#17,  Page  7)  require  site  specific  inventories  and  analyses. 
Parcels  49-M  and  50-M  have  been  retained  at  the  recommendation  of  the  CDFG  because  they  are 
considered  potential  habitat  for  the  marbled  murrelet.  Parcels  42-M,  Irene  Peak  has  been  retained  as 
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northern  spotted  owl  habitat.  Parcels  24-M  and  33-M  have  been  retained  at  the  request  of  the 
Mendocino  Environmental  Center  as  endangered  species  habitat  and  the  parcels’  proximity  to 
Montgomery  Woods  State  Park. 

3.11.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework/Current  Management 

Authority  for  harvesting  and  sale  of  timber  and  other  vegetative  products  on  public  lands  is  described 
under  die  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Subpart  5400,  Sale  of  Forest  Products.  Management  direction 
and  land  use  allocations  for  portions  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  forest  resources  is  contained  in  the  NFP 
(1994).  Under  the  NFP,  several  areas  within  the  Scattered  Tracts  management  unit  are  managed  as  a  LSR 
land  use  allocation.  The  purpose  of  these  reserves  are  to  represent  a  network  of  old-growth  forests 
retained  in  their  natural  condition  with  natural  processes  allowed  to  function  (including  fire)  to  the  extent 
possible.  Under  the  NFP,  stand  management  in  late  successional  reserves  can  include  thinnings, 
underplanting,  killing  trees  to  create  large  woody  debris,  reforestation,  and  planting. 

3.12  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

3.12.1  Introduction  and  Early  Grazing  History 

Use  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  for  livestock  grazing  goes  back  to  the  earliest  Euro- American  settlers  in  the 
area,  but  the  actual  grazing-dependent  ecology  of  California  rangelands  goes  back  much  further.  Grazing 
ecology  in  California  evolved  with  native  mammalian  megafauna  from  ten  thousand  years  to  as  far  back 
as  millions  of  years  ago.  The  north  coast  of  California  has  produced  fossil  evidence  of  mastodon,  bison, 
and  mammoth  dated  between  100,000  to  500,000  years  old.  After  extinction  of  the  megafauna  10,000 
years  ago,  native  peoples  continued  using  fire  and  disturbance  to  manage  grasslands  for  improved 
hunting  and  production  of  native  food  plants  (Barry  2002).  Modem  livestock  (and  much  of  modem 
non-native  grassland  flora)  were  introduced  to  California  by  the  Euro-Americans  in  the  mid-1700s 
(Burcham  1981).  Although  cattle  and  sheep  are  not  native  to  California,  their  effect  on  grasslands,  when 
properly  managed,  can  mimic  the  impacts  of  prehistoric  and  modern  native  megafauna.  Planned  grazing 
is  the  most  practical  and  economical  tool  for  vegetation  management  and  the  California  Native  Grassland 
Association  teaches  that  it  is  our  best  opportunity  for  long  term  sustainability  of  native  grasslands  and 
associated  habitats  (Barry  2002). 

The  role  of  grazing  in  maintaining  grassland  diversity  may  be  of  less  importance  for  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  Region  because  of  the  limited  extent  of  grasslands  and  dominance  of  chaparral  habitats.  In  the 
past,  this  limited  availability  of  forage  due  to  competition  with  native  shrubs  was  referred  to  as  a  “brush 
problem”  and  stockmen  used  fire  and  mechanical  treatments  for  brush  control.  For  example,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  region  (Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties)  was  one  of  the  three  worst 
“hotspots”  for  illegal  incendiarism  in  California  between  1910  and  1950,  with  nearly  10,000  acres 
deliberately  burned  each  year,  primarily  by  stockmen  for  forage  production  (Nichols  et  al  1984).  Bmsh 
control  was  often  followed  by  reseeding  with  non-native  grasses  to  affect  a  “type  conversion”  from 
chaparral  to  grassland.  These  efforts  proved  to  be  largely  unprofitable  in  the  long-term  for  livestock 
operations  due  to  increased  treatment  and  maintenance  costs.  Because  of  the  marginal  economics  and 
environmental  concerns,  the  practice  of  type  conversion  has  largely  been  discontinued  throughout 
California  (Nichols  et  al  1984).  The  dynamic  interaction  between  fire  and  livestock  grazing  continues  to 
affect  the  economics  and  environment  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  region,  however.  Grazing  by  cattle  and 
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sheep  can  lower  fire  hazards  by  removing  accumulations  of  fine  herbaceous  or  “flash”  fuels  that  often 
serve  as  ignition  sources  that  spread  wildfires  rapidly.  In  addition,  goats  are  often  used  as  a  tool  to 
remove  woody  fuels  to  lessen  fire  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  recent  wildfires  can  provide  at  least 
temporarily  a  “flush”  of  herbaceous  growth  that  can  be  used  for  livestock  forage.  For  example,  as 
discussed  below,  monitoring  has  determined  that  forage  production  increased  dramatically  on  the 
Cement  Creek  Allotment  following  the  “16”  wildfire  of  1999. 

3.12.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

Grazing  Use  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  planning  area  is  regulated  by  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
Part  4100 — Grazing  Administration  and  the  Northwestern  California  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health 
and  Guidelines  for  Livestock  Management. 

3.12.3  Existing  Conditions  and  Management  Practices 

3. 12.3.1  Recent  Grazing  History 

Contrary  to  the  typical  pattern  of  livestock  grazing  throughout  the  west  where  the  largest  expanses  of 
grazing  lands  are  publicly  owned,  most  large  areas  of  grazing  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  region  are  in 
private  ownership.  BLM  leases  are  typically  small  unfenced  parcels  adjacent  to  large  private  pastures  or 
rangelands,  and  are  leased  primarily  to  prevent  livestock  trespass.  Over  the  past  several  years,  BLM 
livestock  leases  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  Area  have  been  gradually  reduced  or  canceled.  Prior  to 
preparation  of  the  Yokayo  Grazing  EIS  (1984),  26  BLM  grazing  leases  with  an  allocation  of  4,  726  AUMs 
were  administered  in  the  Field  Office  Area.  The  EIS  was  a  result  of  the  final  Federal  Court  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  vs.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  found  that  the 
BLM  was  not  in  compliance  with  NEPA,  and  was  required  to  prepare  144  site-specific  EIS’s  concerning 
the  environmental  affects  of  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands.  The  Yokayo  EIS  assessed  the  suitability 
and  manageability  of  the  existing  leases;  as  a  result  it  was  determined  that  1 1  leases  should  be  canceled. 
This  decision  was  made  because  the  assessment  showed  that  those  leases  were  small,  scattered  and 
unmanageable,  or  that  they  were  unsuitable  for  grazing  because  of  lack  of  forage,  steep  slopes,  or  lack  of 
water.  Five  additional  leases  (Lodoga,  Scotts  Valley,  Feliz  Creek,  Green  Valley,  and  Eames)  were 
canceled  between  1997  and  2004  because  they  were  included  in  disposal  parcels.  Two  leases  in  the  Cache 
Creek  Natural  Area  (Perkins  Creek  1  and  2)  were  cancelled  in  1996  and  2003  because  of  the  sale  of  the 
private  ranches  (base  property)  and  extended  non-use. 

3.12.3.2  Current  Allotments,  Use  and  Conditions 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  grazing  program  is  the  smallest  in  the  State  of  California.  Currently  eight  grazing 
leases  include  11,422  acres  a  with  a  forage  allocation  of  2,  268  AUMs  available  for  domestic  livestock  use 
by  about  378  cattle  (see  Figure  3-8).  Many  areas  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  not  suitable  for  livestock 
grazing  due  to  rugged  terrain  and  lack  of  forage  (grass).  Large  areas  are  dominated  by  shrubs  (chaparral) 
and  are  unsuitable  for  grazing.  Small  areas  of  oak  woodland  with  underlying  annual  grassland  which  is 
suitable  for  grazing  are  interspersed  throughout  the  area.  Lessees  on  the  eight  allotments  are  issued  ten- 
year  leases,  which  are  reviewed  before  being  renewed.  These  leases  contain  terms  and  conditions  that 
define  grazing  intensity  and  season  of  use  required  to  meet  rangeland  health  standards  or  any  other 
pertinent  resource  objective. 
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Allotments  are  categorized  as  I  (Improve),  M  (Maintain),  and  C  (Custodial).  I  allotments  are 
recommended  for:  actual  use  billing  or  grazing  preference  (AUM)  adjustment;  mulch  management  as  a 
tool  for  grazing  management;  preparation  of  allotment  management  plans  (AMP’s);  and  annual 
monitoring  of  utilization.  M  allotments  are  not  recommended  for  actual  use  hilling  or  grazing  preference 
adjustment;  but  are  recommended  for  currendy  authorized  grazing  management  (mulch  management 
may  be  recommended);  preparation  of  AMP’s  if  not  existent;  and  annual  monitoring  only  if  a  resource 
problem  becomes  evident.  C  allotments  are  not  recommended  for  actual  use  hilling  or  grazing 
preference  adjustment;  existing  grazing  management  is  recommended;  preparation  of  AMP’s  is  not 
recommended;  annual  monitoring  will  be  employed  only  on  a  limited  basis  if  at  all;  and  exclusion  of 
livestock  use  may  be  recommended. 

•  Stornetta  Allotment:  1132  acres,  1600  AUMs,240  cow-calf  pairs.  This  allotment  on  the 
Mendocino  County  coast  was  acquired  in  July  2004.  It  has  a  valid  existing  grazing  right  for  10 
years  beginning  July  2004. 

•  Salt  Lick  Canyon  Allotment  (#5636):  80  acres  (72  acres  in  non-use),  6  AUMs,  6  cow  calf  pairs; 
season  of  use:  April  15  -  May  15.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Category  Allotment  in  the  Indian 
Valley  Management  Area  that  is  well  below  the  allowable  use  limit  for  manageability  and  is 
recommended  for  elimination.  All  standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  “met”  as  of 
September  2002. 

•  Cement  Creek  Allotment  (#5625):  1,  671  acres,  84  AUMs,  24  cow  calf  pairs;  season  of  use: 
April  16- July  30.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Category  Allotment  in  the  Knoxville  Management 
Area.  All  standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  received  a  “met”  rating  as  of  September 

1999.  Approximately  1430  acres  (86  percent)  of  the  allotment  was  burned  in  the  “16”  wildlfire 
of  October  1999.  The  allotment  was  then  closed  by  agreement  to  grazing  for  two  years  to  allow 
recovery  from  the  fire.  Grazing  was  resumed  in  April  2002.  Monitoring  conducted  in  October 
2003  showed  extensive  growth  of  both  shrub  and  perennial  grass  species  with  grazing  use  none 
to  slight,  except  in  a  small  meadow  where  use  was  heavy. 

•  Jericho  Valley  Allotment  (#5622):  4,429  acres,  336  AUMs,  42  cow  calf  pairs;  season  of  use 
March  1 -October  31.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Category  Allotment  in  the  Knoxville  Management 
Area.  All  standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  “met”  as  of  September  2001. 

•  Maxwell  Creek  Allotment  (#5624):  628  acres,  6  AUMs,  1  cow-calf  pair;  season  of  use:  April  1- 
September  30.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Allotment  in  the  Cedar  Roughs  Management  Unit.  All 
standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  “met”  as  of  September  1999. 

•  Rocky  Ridge  Allotment  (#5612):  1720  acres,  120  AUM’s,  40  cow-calf  pairs;  season  of  use 
(1990)  March  1-May  30.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Allotment  in  the  Rocky  Ridge/Berryessa 
Management  Unit.  All  standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  “met”  as  of  August 

2000. 

•  Portugese  Canyon  Allotment  (#5617):  800  acres,  83  AUM’s,  14  cow-calf  pairs;  season  of  use: 
March  1  -  May  30  or  December  1 -February  28.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Allotment  in  the 
Berryessa  Management  Unit.  All  standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  “met”  as  of 
September  2000. 
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•  Richter  Lease  Allotment  (#3098):  923  acres,  25  AUM’s,  5  cow-calf  pairs,  season  of  use  (1990) 
March  1  -  June  30,  (1991)  February  1-  February  28.  This  is  a  Maintenance  (M)  Allotment  in  the 
Clear  Lake  Wildlife  Area,  Scattered  Tracts  Management  Unit.  All  standards  and  guidelines  of 
rangeland  health  were  “met”  as  of  September  2003. 

•  Salt  Creek  Lease  Allotment  (#3085):  39  acres,  8  AUM’s,  2  cow-calf  pairs,  season  of  use: 
February  1  -  April  15,  July  1  -  August  31.  This  is  a  Custodial  (C)  Allotment  in  scattered  tracts 
throughout  the  Glenn  County.  Because  of  its  isolation  it  is  proposed  for  disposal.  Standards  and 
guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  “met”  for  soils,  riparian,  and  water  quality  as  of  September 
2003.  Standards  and  guidelines  of  rangeland  health  were  not  met  but  progression  towards  those 
standards  was  noted.  The  non-attainment  of  standards  and  gudielines  was  the  result  of  an 
infestation  of  medusahead  and  yellow  star-thisde  (noxious  weeds)  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
allotment. 

3.13  FIRE  MANAGEMENT 

3.13.1  Introduction 

Past  wildfires  have  been  instrumental  in  shaping  current  vegetative  patterns  and  fuel  conditions 
throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  all  adjacent  lands.  The  continued  existence  of  wildfires  and  the 
use  of  prescribed  fires  will  have  effects  upon  vegetative  conditions  in  the  future,  both  negative  and 
positive  aspects.  Negative  aspects  of  large  wildfires  often  include  the  destruction  of  human  property  and 
life,  as  well  as  losses  in  air,  soil  and  water  quality,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  cultural  resources,  recreational 
opportunities,  and  visual  quality.  However,  the  beneficial  aspects  from  wildfire  and  the  use  of  prescribed 
fire  include  reductions  in  fuel  loading,  lessening  of  fire  intensity,  improved  wildlife  habitat,  and  the 
maintenance  of  healthy  vegetative  conditions. 

3.13.2  Fire  History 

Fires  have  been  occurring  across  the  landscape  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  for  an  untold  number  of  years. 
As  with  all  of  California,  lightning  fires  have  been  the  principal  natural  force  for  shaping  the  current 
vegetative  patterns  and  fuel  conditions.  For  hundreds  of  years  Native  Americans  used  fire  in  their  use  of 
the  land,  which  also  contributed  to  vegetation  changes.  Lightning  fires  do  occur  over  the  entire  area  but 
are  fewer  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  human  caused  incidents.  People  cause  the  preponderance  of 
wildland  fires  occurring  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  either  unintentionally  or  intentionally.  The  entire  area 
is  considered  as  interior  coast  range,  with  the  western  portion  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  coastline.  Thunderstorm  activity  usually  in  this  portion  is  accompanied  by 
heavier  rain  amounts  during  such  storms.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lies  more  inland 
and  consequently  such  storms  tend  to  be  somewhat  drier.  Substantial  amounts  of  rainfall  usually 
accompany  lightning  strikes  and  result  in  very  few  actual  fires  occurring.  Infrequently,  dry  lightning 
events  do  occur.  This  type  of  event  usually  results  in  a  significant  number  of  fires  over  the  area  and  the 
dry  aspect  of  the  storm  increases  the  risk  for  larger  and  more  damaging  wildfires  to  occur.  Human 
caused  incidents  usually  occur  during  dry  conditions  and  many  are  suppressed  at  small  acreages. 

However,  there  are  human  caused  incidents  that  do  consume  large  acreages.  The  Rumsey  and  Geysers 
fires  of  2004  are  examples  of  such  incidents  where  approximately  39,100  and  12,000  acres,  respectively. 
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were  burned.  Figure  3-9  depicts  locations  of  both  human  and  lightning  caused  fires  throughout  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  area. 

Most  wildfires  occur  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  during  the  period  of  June  through  October,  regardless  of 
cause.  This  also  is  the  typical  time  of  the  year  for  lightning  caused  fires.  In  contrast,  human  caused 
ignitions  can  occur  at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  For  the  period  of  1980  through  2003,  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  averaged  3.13  wildfire  ignitions  per  year  from  all  causes.  Of  these  incidents,  lightning  caused 
fires  averaged  0.17  ignitions  per  year  and  human  caused  averaged  2.96  incidents  per  year.  The  average 
number  of  natural  caused  ignitions  is  small  because  the  area  does  not  have  the  numerous  lightning  caused 
fires  typically  found  in  other  parts  of  California. 

Table  3-28  demonstrates  the  total  number  of  wildfire  ignitions  by  lightning  and  human  causes  for  the  24- 
year  period. 


Table  3-28:  Total  Number  of  Ignitions  By  Cause  Class 


LIGHTNING  CAUSED 

HUMAN  CAUSED 

TOTALS 

4 

71 

75 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  incidence  of  human  caused  ignitions  is  extremely  high  representing  95  percent 
of  all  fires  that  occurred  during  the  period.  Of  particular  significance  is  that  most  of  these  human  caused 
fires  actually  begin  on  private  land  and  burn  onto  the  public  land.  The  reason  for  this  situation  emanates 
from  the  geographic  location  of  lan  downers  hip.  The  majority  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  land  is  upslope 
from  private  land  and  therefore  of  greater  risk  (Dawson  pers.  comm.  2005).  However,  while  the  actual 
number  or  incidents  is  relatively  small,  the  intensity  and  size  of  many  of  these  fires  demonstrate  the 
volatility  that  occurs  in  the  chaparral  fuel  type.  There  were  10  Class  F  fires  (1,000  to  4,999  acres)  and  9 
Class  G  fires  (in  excess  of  5,000  acres)  for  the  period.  Several  of  the  larger  G  Class  fires  were  in  excess 
of  20,000  acres.  The  following  Table  3-29  shows  the  number  of  ignitions  and  the  resulting  total  acreages 
burned  for  each  year  in  the  period. 


Table  3-29:  Number  of  Ignitions  and  Acres  Burned  By  Size  Class 


SIZE  CLASS  (ACRES) 

NUMBER  OF  IGNITIONS 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES  BURNED 

A  (0.0  -  0.2) 

3 

0.2 

B  (0.3  -  9.9) 

18 

41.3 

C  (10-99.9) 

12 

572 

D  (100-299.9) 

9 

1,320  ~ ' 

E  (300  -  999.9) 

14 

9,008 

F  (1000-4999.9) 

10 

25,310 

G  (5000+) 

9 

242,458 

TOTALS 

75 

278,710 

Incidents  in  Class  D  and  larger  fire  size  classes  reflect  the  greater  percentage  (56  percent)  of  fires  that 
occur.  These  fires  (42)  burned  approximately  278,096  acres  over  the  24-year  period  resulting  in  an 
average  of  6,621  acres  burned  per  fire.  Fires  of  this  magnitude  do  intense  damage  to  other  resources 
such  as  water  quality,  wildlife  and  fish  habitat,  soil,  loss  of  cultural  resources,  to  name  a  few.  Table  3-30 
provides  a  view  of  the  number  of  ignitions  and  total  acres  burned  during  each  year  in  the  period. 
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Table  3-30:  Number  of  Ignitions  and  Total  Acres  Burned  By  Year 


YEAR 

NUMBER  OF  IGNITIONS 

TOTAL  ACRES  BURNED 

1980 

9 

2,444 

1981 

8 

67,655 

1982 

3 

4,731 

1983 

3 

1,971 

1984 

2 

1,308 

1985 

6 

2,590 

1986 

1 

0 

1987 

3 

1,610 

1988 

4 

46,151 

1989 

2 

863 

1990 

0 

0 

1991 

2 

5,500 

1992 

0 

0 

1993 

2 

105 

1994 

0 

0 

1995 

2 

2,563 

1996 

3 

83,325 

1997 

3 

333 

1998 

1 

6,600 

1999 

7 

43,610 

2000 

4 

4,179 

2001 

1 

150 

2002 

3 

933 

2003 

6 

2,089 

Totals 

75 

278,710 

An  examination  of  Table  3-30  reflects  that  1981,  1988,  and  1996  were  years  where  large  acreages  were 
burned.  In  contrast,  1986,  1990,  1992,  and  1994  were  years  where  no  acreages  were  burned.  In  the  case 
of  1986,  a  single  incident  did  occur  but  in  the  other  three  years  there  were  no  fires  reported. 

3.13.3  Current  Vegetative  Conditions 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  located  in  and  is  characteristic  of  the  interior  coastal  mountain  range  of 
California.  Much  of  the  area  is  mountainous  terrain  with  steep  slopes.  The  vegetation  is  primarily 
composed  of  chamise  chaparral  on  south  and  west  facing  slopes.  North  facing  slopes,  drainages  and 
valleys  are  covered  with  varying  areas  of  mixed  chaparral,  oak-woodland,  and  grasses.  Overall,  chaparral 
is  the  prominent  vegetative  community  across  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Human  habitation  across  the  landscape  has  had  an  impact  on  the  vegetative  communities,  beginning  with 
the  Native  Americans  and  the  European  settlers.  The  impact  of  change  by  Native  Americans  is 
recognized  from  their  use  of  fire.  While  there  is  evidence  of  such  use,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
human  impact  in  comparison  to  lightning  fires  and  its  related  disturbances.  Native  Americans  used  fire, 
typically  in  oak  woodlands  to  enhance  the  habitat  for  game  species,  access  for  hunting,  food  gathering, 
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and  material  for  crafts  and  basketry  making.  The  frequency,  intensity  and  extent  of  burning  by  Native 
Americans  are  not  known. 

European  setders  and  ranchers  also  used  fire  until  the  mid  1950’s  to  create  open  areas  for  agricultural 
purposes,  to  keep  the  stands  open  for  livestock  production,  and  encourage  forage  production.  Past 
overgrazing  practices  and  eliminating  the  use  of  fire  as  a  land  management  tool  have  been  catalysts  for 
modifying  the  vegetative  cover  across  the  landscape. 

Condition  Class,  Fire  Regime,  and  Fuel  Model  are  descriptors  used  to  depict  the  current  vegetative 
conditions  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  (see  Appendix  R).  Condition  Class  is  used  to  denote  the  current 
status  of  a  Fire  Regime  and  the  deviation  from  its  historical  range  of  variability.  Fire  Regime  is  used  to 
reflect  in  a  generalized  way  the  role  that  wildfire  plays  in  relation  to  the  ecosystem.  Fuel  Models  consist 
of  four  basic  groupings  of  vegetation:  grass,  shrub,  timber,  and  slash,  and  are  used  as  indicators  of  fire 
behavior.  There  are  13  defined  models  within  the  four  basic  groupings,  which  are  differentiated  by  fuel 
loading.  Fuel  loads  are  reflected  as  tons  per  acre  of  consumable  fuel  and  are  estimated  by  considering  the 
total  weight  of  the  live  and  dead  fuel  components,  such  as  the  live  vegetation,  and  all  dead  and  down 
material  (Anderson  1982).  The  following  Table  3-31  reflects  the  current  vegetative  conditions  of  the  nine 
subunits  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 


Table  3-31:  Fire  Regime,  Condition  Class,  and  Fuel  Model  by  Subunit 


SUBUNIT  NAME 

FIRE  REGIME 

CONDITION 

CLASS 

FUEL  MODEL 

Cow  Mountain 

III 

2  and 

3 

4 

Knoxville 

III 

1  and 

2 

4  and  6 

Indian  Valley 

III 

2  and 

3 

4 

Cache  Creek 

III 

2  and 

3 

4  and  1 

Cedar  Roughs 

III 

1 

6 

Berryessa  Peak 

III 

1  and 

3 

4 

Stornetta 

II 

2 

1 

Geysers 

III 

2 

4 

Scattered  Tracts/ Grapevine 

III 

3 

4 

As  seen  in  the  above  Table  3-31,  Fire  Regimes  II  and  III,  typify  the  entire  Ukiah  Field  Office.  This 
correlates  with  the  fact  that  the  more  prevalent  vegetative  cover  for  the  area  is  chaparral.  However,  there 
are  other  vegetative  communities  throughout  the  area,  which  include  oak  woodland,  riparian,  herbaceous 
and  grassland,  and  cypress. 

The  chaparral  communities,  which  are  composed  of  chamise  and  mixed  chaparral  bmsh  species,  are  one 
of  die  more  volatile  fire  cover  types.  There  is  a  range  of  variability  considering  the  fire  return  interval 
varies  from  0  to  35  years  in  Fire  Regime  II  and  from  35  to  100+  years  in  Fire  Regime  III.  Fire  Regimes 
II  and  III  are  difficult  to  separate  because  of  the  intermixing  vegetations  found  in  the  chaparral 
communities.  Typical  fire  behavior  is  characterized  by  extreme  rates  of  spread,  flame  lengths  as  great  as 
100  feet.  Based  upon  professional  judgment  during  field  observations,  the  fuel  loads  in  chaparral  are 
estimated  to  range  between  16  and  20+  tons  per  acre.  The  Condition  Classes  vary  from  1  to  3,  with  2 
and  3  being  the  more  common  classes.  Since  the  early  1900s,  the  level  of  fire  protection  for  the  entire 
area  has  been  quite  successful  in  reducing  the  acreages  burned  from  natural  ignitions.  Consequently  the 
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fire  regime  has  been  altered  because  the  fire  return  interval  has  been  changed  thereby  resulting  in  a  move 
away  from  the  historical  range  of  variability. 

The  oak  woodland  communities  are  usually  found  in  valley  bottoms  and  do  not  cover  large,  expansive 
areas.  Fire  Regime  II  is  typical  for  this  type  of  vegetation  since  the  fire  return  interval  is  estimated  to  be  0 
-  35  years.  Fire  behavior  is  characterized  by  extremely  rapid  spread  rates,  typical  where  grass  species  are 
the  principle  fuel  supporting  fire  behavior.  Fuel  loads  in  oak  woodland  are  estimated  to  be  between  5 
and  10  tons  per  acre.  With  the  elimination  of  fire  use  by  Native  Americans  and  the  early  settlers,  the 
native  perennial  grass  species  have  been  replaced  over  time  by  more  exotic  annual  grass  and  weedy  plant 
species.  Consequently  Condition  Class  3  reflects  the  significant  departure  of  this  type  from  its  historical 
range. 

Riparian  communities  are  found  across  most  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  but  reflect  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  area.  The  riparian  habitat  is  generally  found  along  stream  course  drainages.  These  areas  usually  are 
located  where  there  is  greater  soil  moisture  available  to  the  site  and  are  usually  found  adjacent  to  water. 
Riparian  areas  are  usually  very  small  and  pose  no  fire  risk  by  themselves  because  of  the  increased 
moisture  conditions  when  compared  with  other  adjacent  vegetative  communities.  The  fire  return  interval 
for  these  communities  is  estimated  to  be  35  -  100+  years  considering  the  overall  interruption  of  fire 
frequency  and  reduced  fire  severity.  Riparian  areas  do  not  have  a  specific  Condition  Class  designation 
but  are  incorporated  as  part  of  the  larger  adjacent  vegetation  type  and  its  appropriate  designation. 

Fires  in  the  herbaceous  and  grassland  communities  burn  quickly  and  with  moderate  intensity.  Wildfires 
in  these  communities  are  problematical  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  as  these  fuels  have  become  cured 
and  bum  with  ease.  As  reflected  in  the  oak  woodland  vegetative  type,  native  perennial  grasses  in  these 
communities  have  been  replaced  with  annual  grasses  creating  conditions  for  fires  to  occur  annually. 

When  fire  does  occur,  it  is  usually  a  stand-replacing  incident.  The  frequent  stand-replacing  fires  occur 
within  a  fire  return  interval  of  0  -  35  years,  or  Fire  Regime  II,  and  tend  to  favor  the  lower  end  of  the 
return  interval.  The  annual  grass  conversion  has  resulted  in  significant  alteration  from  the  historical 
return  interval,  which  was  based  upon  perennial  grasses.  As  discussed  under  the  oak  woodland 
communities  above,  the  heavy  encroachment  of  exotic  weedy  species  invading  the  annual  grassland  areas 
has  added  to  the  modification  of  these  fuels.  Consequently  these  communities  are  considered  to  be  in  a 
Condition  Class  3  status. 

The  cypress  communities  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  found  on  serpentine  soils  and  have  harsh 
growing  conditions  associated  with  these  sites.  There  are  two  species  of  cypress  that  are  the  dominant 
species,  Sargent  cypress  {Cupressus  sargentii)  and  McNab  cypress  ( Cupressus  macnabianais).  There  is  little 
information  known  about  these  sites  but  professional  judgment  indicates  the  fire  return  interval  to  be  in 
Fire  Regime  III  (35  -  100+  years).  The  harsh  growing  conditions  associated  with  these  sites  have  not 
resulted  in  more  then  a  moderate  alteration  of  the  historical  range  and  is  considered  to  be  in  Condition 
Class  2  status. 
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3.13.4  Management  Activities 

3.13. 4. 1  Fire  Management  Planning 

Under  direction  from  Congress  and  the  BLM  agency,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  begun  the  process  of 
updating  its  fire  planning  and  fire  management  direction  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Federal  Wildland 
Fire  Management  Policy  (1995,  updated  2001),  the  Interagency  Fire  Management  Planning  Template 
(July  2002),  and  Fire  Program  Analysis  (under  development)  by  September  30,  2004.  The  updating  is 
concurrent  with  this  RMP  effort.  Currendy  the  fire  planning  efforts  are  in  draft  format  and  will  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  direction  contained  in  the  completed  RMP.  The  existing  fire  management  direction 
for  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  defined  in  the  Phase  I  Fire  Management  Plan,  which  was 
undertaken  in  the  mid-1990s  (BLM  2004). 

3.13.4.2  Pre-suppression 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  used  prescribed  fire,  mechanical  and  hand  treatments  in  its  management  of 
vegetative  fuels  across  the  unit.  These  treatment  types  are  used  to  reduce  existing  hazardous  fuel  loads, 
reduce  numbers  of  stems  per  acre,  and  to  prepare  sites  for  regeneration.  Once  the  individual  project  is 
completed,  it  is  evaluated  for  fulfilling  the  intended  purpose(s)  and  priority  of  need.  An  integral  part  of 
the  project  entails  monitoring  activities  following  its  completion  and  then  a  formal  report  is  prepared. 

Prescribed  Fire 

Prescribed  fire  applications  are  used  to  meet  resource  needs.  Nearly  all  prescribed  fire  projects  are 
accomplished  using  broadcast  burning.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  done  limited  pile  burning.  The 
general  objectives  for  prescribed  burning  include  fuel  hazard  reduction,  wildlife  habitat  improvement, 
watershed  enhancement  and  management  of  exotic  weedy  species.  Typically  prescribed  broadcast  burns 
are  done  in  more  rural  areas  and  usually  in  large  contiguous  blocks.  However,  this  type  of  fire  application 
is  used  along  the  WUI  areas.  All  prescribed  fire  applications  require  an  approved  Prescribed  Burn  Plan 
and  Smoke  Management  Plan.  These  Plans  are  specifically  prepared  for  each  project.  The  projects  must 
comply  with  the  directions  set  forth  in  BLM  2002  Handbook  914  “Prescribed  Fire  Management”  and 
local  agreements. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  CDF  operate  under  the  aspects  of  a  recently  revised  agreement,  BLM/CDF 
Interagency  Agreement  for  Cooperative  Use  of  Prescribe  Fire  in  California,  which  became  effective 
October  29,  2004.  CDF  has  direct  protection  responsibilities  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  has  the 
suppression  resources  for  controlling  of  wildfires.  These  same  resources,  personnel  and  equipment,  are 
also  used  to  implement  prescribed  fire  projects  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  In  addition,  CDF  has  a 
statewide  Vegetation  Management  Program  (VMP)  that  provides  the  capability  for  executing  similar 
prescribed  burn  projects  on  private  lands.  Utilizing  this  program  provides  a  significant  benefit  to  all 
parties  because  of  cost  sharing  capabilities  and  liability  indemnification  for  private  landowners.  The 
public  and  private  lands  intermix  in  a  scattered  pattern  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  making  individual 
ownership  bum  projects  difficult  to  accomplish  by  themselves.  As  such,  broadcast  burns  are  usually 
prepared  through  a  cooperative  BLM/CDF  effort  and  implement  under  CDF’s  VMP  program.  This 
results  in  a  significant  cost  savings  for  both  agencies  as  well  as  CDF  capability  to  provide  liability 
indemnification  for  private  landowners  (Dawson  pers.  comm.  2005). 
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Mechanical  and  Hand  Treatments 

Mechanical  equipment  and  hand  treatments  are  used  to  establish  fuel  breaks  along  the  WUI  and  as  well 
to  establish  control  lines  for  implementing  prescribed  bum  applications.  Pile  burning  is  usually  done  in 
conjunction  with  hand  treatments,  but  is  not  a  common  application  used  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
However,  as  local  fire  safe  councils  increase  their  treatments  to  reduce  hazardous  fuels,  this  management 
tool  may  become  more  common.  Typical  areas  for  using  equipment  and/ or  hand  treatments  are  along 
the  boundaries  of  public  and  private  lands  in  the  WUI.  Strategic  ridgelines  and  those  limited  areas  of 
shaded  fuel  breaks  are  other  areas  where  these  types  of  treatments  maybe  appropriate.  Numerous  fuel 
breaks  were  established  up  through  the  mid  1960s  using  dozers  to  remove  the  vegetation  and  provide 
public  access  for  hunting  and  recreational  use.  More  recently  brush  masticators  have  been  used  to 
construct  approximately  6  miles  of  fuel  break.  Brush  masticators  appear  to  reduce  the  long  term  scarring 
in  contrast  to  that  found  with  dozer  operations.  Hand  treatments  consist  of  cutting  and  thinning  of 
brush  and  small  trees  along  along  the  WUI  for  fuel  hazard  reduction. 

3.13.4.3  Suppression 

BLM  is  responsible  for  providing  appropriate  suppression  of  wildfires  for  public  lands  in  the  planning 
area.  BLM  utilizes  the  cooperative  fire  protection  agreement  with  the  CDF  to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 
The  agreement  is  between  the  BLM  (California  and  Nevada),  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  (Pacific- 
West  Field  Area),  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA), 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  Districts,  California  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  USFWS,  and  the  CDF  (Cooperative  Protection  Agreement  2004).  Under  terms  of  the 
Cooperative  Protection  Agreement,  CDF  provides  initial  attack  suppression  resources  such  as  fire 
engines,  hand  crews,  helicopters,  and  airtankers  that  are  strategically  placed  throughout  the  general 
geographic  area.  When  initial  attack  resources  are  unable  to  appropriately  control  a  wildfire  during  initial 
attack,  additional  resources  are  drawn  upon  from  other  CDF  units  in  the  state.  In  addition,  the 
cooperative  agreement  provides  the  ability  to  bring  in  suppression  resources  from  other  agencies  such  as 
the  USFS,  NPS,  and  BIA  when  that  need  arises.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  a  local  operating  plan  and 
meets  annually  with  local  CDF  personal  to  discuss  any  modifications  for  the  upcoming  fire  season. 

Much  of  the  area  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  urban  interface  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  WUI.  The  vegetative  cover  for  most  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  a  highly  flammable 
fuel  type  such  as  the  chaparral  and  grass  fuel  types.  The  volatility  of  these  fuel  types,  combined  with  the 
close  proximity  of  the  WUI,  requires  fast  and  aggressive  fire  suppression  actions  when  wildfires  occur. 
Consequently  the  wildfire  suppression  objective  is  for  containment  and  control  of  all  fires  at  their 
smallest  acreage  thereby  resulting  in  the  least  amount  of  resource  damage.  However,  there  are  some 
areas  outside  the  WUI  areas  that  require  restrictions  in  the  use  of  suppression  resources.  These  areas  are 
WSAs  and  ACECs  where  restrictions  maybe  imposed  in  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  such  as 
bulldozers.  A  local  operating  plan  with  the  CDF  defines  the  direction  for  making  appropriate 
suppression  responses,  which  includes  the  identification  for  any  use  restrictions  that  need  to  be  imposed. 

Suppression  efforts  do  cause  damage.  The  use  of  emergency  stabilization  and  rehabilitation  work  is 
designed  to  mitigate  damage  that  may  have  occurred  during  suppression  efforts.  Not  all  fires  require 
restoration  efforts.  When  restoration  efforts  are  needed  the  stabilization  and  rehabilitation  work  may 
include  some,  or  all,  of  the  following:  temporary  road  closures,  removal  of  berms  along  mechanically 
created  control  lines,  constructing  waterbars,  debris  removal  in  drainages,  construction  of  protective 
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barriers,  and  placement  of  water  erosion  abatement  structures.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  has  moved  away  from  the  reseeding  practices  of  the  past  and  now  allow  for  natural 
regeneration  to  occur.  Generally,  it  has  been  found  that  burned  areas  will  revegetate  with  abundant 
herbaceous  and  annual  growth  over  the  first  few  years  following  a  fire  occurrence.  Widespread  reseeding 
has  not  only  competes  with  the  vegetation  that  would  otherwise  occur,  it  provides  an  unnatural  fuel 
source  that  may  carry  fire  in  subsequent  years  that  odierwise  would  not  occur.  Reseeding  is  considered 
one  a  case-by-case  basis  following  wildfire  and  is  typically  limited  to  small  areas  immediately  above 
domestic  water  sources  or  where  a  critical  need  for  localized  sedimentation  control  has  been 
demonstrated 

3.13.4.4  Rural  Communities 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  works  cooperatively  with  its  rural  community  partners  in  seeking  the  reduction  of 
hazardous  fuels  in  the  WUI  and  other  private  lands.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  area  of  responsibility  is 
within  the  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection’s  Direct  Protection  Area.  Rural  Fire 
Assistance  (RFA)  grant  funding  is  usually  made  available  to  local  communities  but  because  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  lands  are  direcdy  under  CDF  protection,  typically  these  funds  are  not  made  available 
tiiorough  the  BUM  program  but  are  made  available  through  similar  programs  administered  by  die 
Califonnia  Fire  Alliance.  Recendy  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  been  able  to  make  RFA  grant  funding 
available  to  local  fire  departments.  The  counties  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  have  received  BLM 
Community  Assistance  Grant  Funding  that  is  coordinated  dirough  the  California  Fire  Safe  Council.  This 
funding  has  provided  the  capability  for  local  communities  to  establish  their  respective  fire  safe  councils 
and  to  help  with  fuel  reduction  projects  (Dawson  pers.  comm.  2005). 

An  aspect  of  the  National  Fire  Plan  is  the  identification  of  communities  deemed  to  be  at  significant  risk 
(threat)  from  wildfires.  Communities  are  listed  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  the  National  Fire  Plan 
(http:/ / www.fireplan.gov/).  These  communities  along  with  many  scattered  ranches  and  small  urban 
areas  pose  at  risk  problems  because  of  their  locations  in  and  adjacent  to  the  WUI.  Hazardous  fuel 
conditions,  high  risk  of  ignitions,  hazardous  material  (non-vegetative  types),  and  lack  of  defensible  space 
are  issues  associated  with  these  communities.  It  is  important  for  each  community  to  prepare  a 
Community  W  ildfire  Protection  Plan.  Completion  of  these  plans  is  necessary  to  obtain  governmental 
funding  through  the  federal  RFA  grants.  These  grants  would  be  used  to  accomplish  hazardous  fuel 
reduction  projects.  To  date  none  of  the  communities  at  risk  have  completed  the  required  plan. 

Lake  County  has  established  a  Fire  Safe  Council  to  work  on  localized  fire  concerns.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  to  discuss  wildland  urban  interface  concerns,  but  a  full  collaborative  planning  effort  has 
not  yet  begun.  The  County  of  Mendocino  has  received  grant  funding  for  the  establishment  of  a  fire  safe 
council  and  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a  Community  Wildfire  Protection  Plan. 

3.13.4.5  Research  Projects 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  two  ongoing  research  projects  under  separate  assistance  agreements  with  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  which  are  funded  in  part  through  the  Joint  Fire  Science  Program. 

Both  projects  are  being  implemented  in  cooperation  with  CDF.  The  first  project  began  in  2000  and  it  is 
designed  to  evaluate  the  post  fire  effects  of  mechanical  treatment  and  fire  in  chaparral.  The  fieldwork  for 
the  study  is  scheduled  to  conclude  in  2006  and  the  final  report  scheduled  for  completion  by  2007.  The 
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second  study,  begun  in  2004,  was  designed  to  address  site  regeneration  of  knobcone  pine.  The  study  will 
examine  and  contrast  the  effectiveness  of  using  prescribed  burning  in  different  seasons;  mechanical 
methods  and  fire;  and  solely  mechanical  methods.  It  is  planned  for  the  study  fieldwork  and  report  to  be 
completed  in  the  next  four  to  six  years.  Results  from  these  projects  are  intended  to  assist  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fire  ecology  associated  with  these  fuel  types.  The  long-term  objective  is  to  utilize 
the  research  results  to  aid  in  designing  more  effective  fuel  treat  prescriptions. 

3.13.4.6  Monitoring 

Monitoring  is  conducted  on  all  fuel  management  projects.  Field  personal  conducts  the  monitoring  to 
determine  if  the  completed  project  meets  specified  resource  management  purposes  and/ or  needs. 

3.13.5  Trends,  Risks,  and  Opportunity 

Private  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  will  continue  to  experience  an  increase  in  urban  development 
as  more  residential  structures  and  improvements  are  constructed.  Much  of  this  increase  will  occur 
around  the  current  urban  population  centers.  There  will  also  be  greater  encroachment  and  expansion  of 
the  WUI  areas.  Consequently,  the  population  growth  is  anticipated  to  increase  recreational  use  of  public 
wildland  areas  above  current  levels.  Commensurate  with  such  growth  and  use  is  the  increased  risk  of 
wildfire  ignitions  on  public  lands.  Greater  threats  to  residential  structures  and  improvements  will  occur 
because  of  the  increase  fire  risk.  Fire  suppression  costs  are  anticipated  to  rise  above  current  levels. 

Continued  low  budget  levels  in  the  federal  program  will  impact  fire  management  programs.  Direct 
budget  impacts  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  will  occur  in  the  areas  of  planning,  prevention  efforts,  and  fuels 
management  (hazard  reduction)  projects.  In  similar  fashion,  the  State  of  California  budget  levels  have 
been  reduced.  This  situation  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  future.  Reduced  budgets  at  the  state  level 
impact  the  capability  of  CDF  to  provide  the  agreed  upon  level  for  fire  protection  on  public  lands. 

Limited  capability  for  timely  responses  to  wildfire  ignitions  increases  the  potential  for  wildfires  of  greater 
size,  associated  increased  fire  severity,  and  more  costly  suppression  efforts.  Reduced  funding  impacts  the 
capability  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  to  accomplish  fuel  management  projects  for  reducing  hazardous  fuel 
levels.  Without  these  projects,  chaparral  will  increase  in  fuel  loading  as  vegetation  matures  and  becomes 
more  decadent.  Fires  that  do  occur  will  be  of  greater  fire  intensity  and  result  in  greater  burn  severity. 

Smoke  management  is  a  major  concern  both  from  wildfires  and  prescribed  fires  in  particular  with  the 
expected  increased  development  in  urban  areas.  Air  quality  issues  could  affect  fire  suppression  strategies 
and  tactics.  Similarly,  prescribed  fire  projects  could  experience  issues  disallowing  some  projects  to  be 
undertaken.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  increased  potential  fire  severity  of  future  wildfires. 

Increased  population  growth  results  in  the  need  for  enhanced  public  outreach,  education  and  mitigation 
efforts  regarding  wildfire  prevention  and  fuels  management.  This  will  involve  enhanced  participation 
and  coordination  with  local  fire  safe  councils. 
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3.14  MINERALS 

3.14.1  Introduction 

This  section  describes  the  mineral  resources  found  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  including 
approximately  300,000  of  BLM-managed  surface  acres,  and  an  additional  214,000  subsurface  acres 
(mineral  estate).  (See  Figure  3-10  for  subsurface  ownership  and  management.)  Terms  used  in  the 
management  of  mineral  resources  on  federally  administered  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  include 
the  following: 

■  Locatable  Mineral  Resources  -  Include  metallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals,  or  "hardrock  minerals", 
like  gold,  silver,  bentonite,  beryllium,  copper,  fluorspar,  molybdenum,  uranium,  nickel,  lead,  zinc, 
cobalt,  mercury ,  platinum,  and  palladium.  The  authority  for  hardrock  exploration  and  mining 
for  locatable  metallic  and  other  minerals  stems  from  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1872  (17  Stat. 
91,  as  amended). 

■  'Leasable  Mineral  Resources  —  Include  fluids,  such  as  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal,  or  solids,  such  as  coal, 
lead/zinc,  phosphate,  potash,  potassium,  sulfur,  oil  shale,  sodium,  and  so  forth.  .  The  authority 
for  leasable  mineral  exploration  and  mining  of  leasable  fossil  fuel  minerals  such  as  gas,  oil,  and 
coal  stems  from  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (August  7,  1947;  61  Stat  913  as 
amended),  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41  Stat  437  as  amended),  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
of  1970  (as  amended),  and  most  recendy  under  new  authority  of  the  Federal  Onshore  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Reform  Act  of  1987.  The  authority  for  hardrock  exploration  and  mining  of  leasable 
varieties  of  metallic  and  other  uncommon  minerals  stems  primarily  from  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands  (August  7,  1947;  61  Stat  913  as  amended). 

■  Salable  Mineral  Resources  -  Include  common  varieties  of  minerals,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
pumice,  pumicite,  cinder,  and  clay.  The  authority  for  salable  minerals  extraction  is  the  Mineral 
Materials  Sale  Act  of  1947  (30  USC  602-604,  611-615,  as  amended). 

The  public  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  open  to  entry  under  the  1872  Mining  Law,  unless 
specifically  withdrawn  by  administrative  designation.  Mining  in  the  area  has  historically  focused  on 
mercury  and  microscopic  gold,  and  the  Ukiah  public  lands  still  contain  many  small  abandoned 
exploration  sites  and  mines,  most  dating  from  the  1930s  through  the  1950s.  However,  die  area  is  of  little 
current  interest  for  locatable  minerals;  although  die  potential  has  been  identified  for  mercury,  gold,  and 
silver,  it  has  not  been  economically  feasible  to  develop  these  in  most  cases. 

3.14.1.1  Locatable  Minerals 

Currendy,  there  are  68  mining  claims  or  claim  blocks  on  the  public  lands  widiin  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 
However,  no  active  mineral  extraction  is  occurring  on  those  claims.  Many  of  the  prospects  and  mines 
have  been  abandoned,  and  are  potential  AML  sites,  which  often  contain  un-mmed  mineral  deposits,  mine 
dumps,  and  tailings  that  contaminate  the  surrounding  watershed  and  ecosystem.  There  are  currendy  six 
AML  sites  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  These  sites  are  abandoned  mercury  mines,  and  are  being  reviewed 
for  potential  remediation. 
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Exploration  and  mining  activities  on  BLM  administered  land  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  43  CFR  3809  and  43  CFR  3802  (for  WSAs),  and  require  a  potential  operator 
to  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  of  the  landscape.  For  activities  other  than  casual  use,  the 
operator  is  required  to  submit  either  a  notice  or  a  plan  of  operations  and  a  reclamation  plan.  There  have 
not  been  any  43  CFR  3809  and  43  CFR  3802  notices,  or  plans  of  operations  and  reclamation,  submitted 
in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  for  approximately  5  years. 

The  most  recent  active  mining  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  was  the  Homestake  Mining 
Company’s  McLaughlin  Mine,  first  discovered  in  1980  near  Knoxville.  Subsequent  development  of  this 
significant  deposit  near  Knoxville  yielded  over  three  million  ounces  of  gold.  Homestake  began  shutting 
down  operations  in  2000  when  there  was  no  longer  any  gold  left  to  mine.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Core  shed  (which  is  still  standing  at  the  time  of  this  publication),  all  buildings  were  removed  in  2003. 
Although  no  additional  economic  gold  deposits  were  located,  the  gold  discovery  at  the  McLaughlin  Mine 
lead  to  an  extensive  program  of  exploration  which  investigated  the  potential  of  all  the  mercury  mines  in 
the  area.  Mercury  is  unique  in  that  it  easily  forms  a  relatively  insoluble  amalgam  with  gold,  and  miners 
used  this  property  to  increase  gold  recovery  in  other  areas. 

Gold-mercury  ore  had  also  been  reported  adjacent  to  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  at  Wilbur  Springs  to 
the  north,  at  Knoxville  to  the  south,  at  the  Baker  Mine  to  the  southwest,  and  at  the  Sulphur  Bank  Mine 
to  the  west  (Becker  1888).  Mercury  has  been  the  primary  metal  sought  at  the  mines  in  these  areas. 

The  Shamrock  Mine,  located  along  Rocky  Creek  within  the  Cache  Creek  WSA,  was  formerly  the  only 
known  locatable  mine  within  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  This  mine  was  located  and  worked  prior  to 
1903  (Forstner  1903),  and  produced  mercury  in  1927  and  1935.  In  1968,  two  new  claims  were  located  at 
the  original  claim  sites  nearly  40  years  later,  and  produced  a  “couple  of  hundred”  flasks  of  mercury.  Gold 
was  found  on  these  claims  as  well,  but  it  was  not  present  in  great  quantities.  Mercury  was  more  desirable 
in  these  claims  since  it  was  found  at  greater  quantities  (Vredenburgh  1981).  These  claims  have  since  been 
relinquished,  and  because  they  are  found  within  a  WSA,  no  new  claims  can  be  located  there. 

Mercury  deposits  in  northern  California  tend  to  be  relatively  small  in  size,  and  because  of  the  toxic  nature 
of  mercury,  mining  development  is  cost  prohibitive.  Furthermore,  environmental  permitting  of  a 
mercury  operation  would  be  difficult  and  expensive,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  such  an  operation  would 
prove  economically  feasible.  As  such,  the  potential  for  the  development  of  additional  mercury  deposits 
within  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  low. 

Asbestos  has  been  prospected  north  of  Brushy  Sky  High  near  the  Cache  Creek  management  area,  where 
a  chrysotile  vein  occurs  in  highly  sheared  serpentine.  Chrysotile  is  the  most  important  asbestos  mineral, 
as  the  fibres  have  a  higher  tensile  strength  than  other  asbestos  minerals.  Chrysotile  is  the  dominant  form 
of  asbestos  by  far,  and  the  asbestos  fibers  in  this  vein  average  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  are  slightly 
brittle.  In  1952,  soil  was  removed  with  a  bulldozer  and  prospect  trenches  were  cut  at  four  points  across 
the  vein  (Brice  1953).  Despite  this  prospect,  the  asbestos  locations  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are 
minor  deposits  with  no  potential  for  development,  and  asbestos  is  inherently  dangerous,  difficult,  and 
expensive  to  mine  safely.  Furthermore,  health  regulations  make  the  mining  of  asbestos  difficult  in  the 
United  States.  The  potential  for  the  development  of  additional  asbestos  within  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  low. 
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Chromite  deposits  in  northern  California  have  never  proved  to  be  economically  feasible  to  develop,  as 
deposits  are  usually  small  and  the  chromite  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  Mining  in  the  region  has  only 
occurred  during  the  World  Wars,  when  the  U.S.  federal  government  subsidized  the  price  of  chromite  in 
order  to  U.S.  stockpile  the  mineral  as  a  strategic  material.  The  potential  for  chromite  within  the  Ukiah 
planning  area  is  low,  and  no  deposits  are  currendy  known. 

Future  Prospecting 

At  the  northern  end  of  Morgan  Valley,  the  Knoxville  Complex  is  in  contact  widi  serpentine.  Most 
mercury  and  all  magnesite  and  asbestos  deposits  in  the  Coast  Range  occur  within  serpentine  soils. 
Serpentine  located  along  active  faults  has  been  replaced  with  silica-carbonate  rock,  which  consists  of 
chalcedony,  opal,  quartz,  magnesite,  and  calcite.  The  neighboring  Franciscan  Complex  is  exposed  at 
three  locations  within  the  Cache  Creek  management  area.  One  is  near  Wilbur  Springs  where  it  is  in  fault 
contact  with  serpentine,  and  two  are  located  in  Deadman  Canyon,  where  they  are  shown  in  depositional 
contact. 

3.14. 1.2  Leasable  Minerals 
Oil  and  Gas 

There  are  currently  more  than  140  gas  fields  partly  or  totally  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  However, 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  lands  within  the  administrative  boundaries  of  those  gas  fields  contain 
federal  minerals.  Virtually  all  drilling  within  the  past  ten  years  has  been  in  or  within  6  miles  of  an  existing 
field,  and  the  amount  of  federal  acreage  in  that  6  mile  area  is  even  smaller.  During  the  past  ten  years,  521 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  areas  in  and  around  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  but  only  one  well  has  been  drilled 
on  federal  lands  within  Ukiah  Field  Office.  The  area  contains  no  known  oil  fields. 

Based  on  the  history  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  it  is  projected  that  no  more 
than  three  to  five  exploratory  wells  would  be  drilled  on  public  lands  during  the  life  of  this  plan.  Although 
improved  seismic  data  has  significantly  increased  the  success  rate  for  exploratory  wells,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  new  fields  would  be  discovered,  since  there  is  so  little  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  prospective  areas. 
If  a  field  were  to  be  discovered  that  contained  federal  land,  it  is  likely  that  the  discovery  would  be  natural 
gas,  as  all  of  the  occurrences  in  the  area  thus  far  have  been  gas. 

Oil  and  gas  seeps  have  been  found  near  Indian  Valley  at  Wilbur  Springs,  and  oil  seeps  were  historically 
reported  at  Knoxville  as  well  (Lawton  1956,  Averitt  1945).  Five  shallow  wells  were  drilled  on  the  Wilbur 
Springs  Anticline  between  1844  and  1937.  All  were  less  than  3,000  feet  deep  and  showed  signs  of  oil. 
However,  the  oil  at  these  wells  did  not  show  economic  potential,  and  did  not  result  in  commercial 
production  (Lawton  1956).  Additonally,  there  were  ten  oil  and  gas  leases,  and  three  lease  applications 
extending  onto  BLM  lands  within  the  Cache  Creek  ACEC,  ten  oil  and  gas  leases  (comprising  a  total  area 
of  over  60,000  acres)  within  Indian  Valley,  and  oil  and  gas  leases  and  lease  applications  on  the  public 
lands  near  the  Wilson  Valley  subherd  area  in  the  Cache  Creek  management  area  as  late  as  the  mid-  to 
late-1980s. 
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Future  Prospecting 

Lands  east  of  the  Stony  Creek  fault  consist  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  produce  gas  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  All  areas  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  east  of  this  fault,  loosely  described  as  the  area  between  Lake 
Berryessa  and  Gri2zly  Bay  (near  Indian  Valley),  have  the  potential  for  oil  or  gas  occurrence  and 
development.  The  area  west  of  the  Stony  Creek  fault,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  underlain  by  complexes  of 
metamorphic  (Franciscan),  volcanic,  and  plutonic  rocks,  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  accumulation  of 
hydrocarbons.  Lands  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  northwestward  through  the  Cocati  Valley  are  also 
believed  to  be  potentially  valuable,  as  this  area  has  block- faulted  Cretaceous  sediments  under  a  volcanic 
cover.  The  Cretaceous  sediments  in  this  area  are  similar  to  those  producing  oil  and  gas  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  which  may  suggest  a  potential  for  accumulation  of  hydrocarbons. 

Geothermal 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  expected  to  carry  forward  the  geothermal  leases  associated  with  the  Geysers 
geothermal  area.  The  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  established  the  BLM  as  the  lead  agency  for 
geothermal  resources.  This  act  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Geysers  KGRA  in  1973,  and  as  the  lead 
agency,  the  BLM  is  responsible  for  administering  the  leasing  program  and  for  compliance  with  the 
California  Code  of  Regulations.  By  1975,  geothermal  leases  were  issued  to  utility  companies  involved 
with  geothermal  energy  production.  These  leases  are  valid  and  existing  property  rights,  which  allow  the 
utility  companies  to  enhance  energy  production  through  development  and  extraction  of  geothermal 
resources. 

Named  after  “the  gates  of  Hell”  in  1847  by  William  Bell  Elliot,  the  area  surrounding  the  Geysers  is  rich 
with  geothermal  energy.  In  1852,  the  Geysers  were  developed  into  a  spa  called  the  Geysers  Resort  Hotel, 
of  whose  guests  included  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Mark  Twain. 
Ten  years  later,  at  springs  located  southeast  of  the  Geysers,  businessman  Sam  Brannan  poured  an 
estimated  half  million  dollars  into  an  extravagant  development  called  “Calistoga.”  Reminiscent  of  those 
in  Europe,  Calistoga  became  known  for  its  hotel,  bathhouses,  skating  pavilion,  and  racetrack  (U.S. 
Department  of  Energy). 

The  Geysers  is  currently  the  largest  geothermal  field  in  the  world,  and  one  third  of  its  production  is  from 
federal  leases  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office;  the  rest  are  located  on  private  lands.  The  Geysers 
contains  over  200  federal  production  and  injection  wells,  21  power  plants,  12  producing  federal  leases, 
and  generates  between  $6  and  $8  million  a  year  for  the  federal  government.  Calpine  Geothermal  and 
Northern  California  Power  Agency  operate  the  21  power  plants  at  the  Geysers.  These  power  plants 
produce  roughly  3  million  MW  hours  annually  from  federal  leases,  despite  a  slow  decline  of  geothermal 
steam  pressure  and  resulting  production  levels  since  1987.  The  federal  leases  are  geothermal  production 
areas  located  on  BLM  lands  and/or  split  estate  which  have  been  leased  to  Calpine  and  NCPA  power 
companies,  and  are  currently  producing  geothermal  steam  for  die  production  of  electrical  energy  at  the 
Geysers.  Each  individual  lease  contains  numerous  geothermal  production  wells. 

In  1997,  a  26-mile  pipeline  began  carrying  6  millions  gallons  per  day  of  treated  effluent  from  Lake 
County  to  the  Geysers,  where  it  was  injected  to  help  extend  the  life  of  the  field.  The  amount  of  injected 
fluid  that  will  be  converted  to  steam  is  estimated  to  range  from  40  to  100  percent,  and  based  on  an 
average  steam  recovery  rate  of  approximately  50  percent,  electrical  output  capacity  at  the  Geysers  has 
increased  by  approximately  70  MW  (Lake  County  2005).  This  injected  effluent  will  significantly  increase 
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steam  reserves  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  Geysers,  and  help  extend  reservoir  life  and  resulting  power 
generation.  In  2003,  a  similar  pipeline  carrying  1 1  million  gallons  per  day  of  treated  effluent  from  Santa 
Rosa  was  completed.  These  projects  are  anticipated  to  extend  the  life  of  the  geothermal  resource 
indefinitely.  Perhaps  coincidentally,  increased  seismic  activity  has  occurred  since  the  water  injection 
began.  This  has  resulted  in  complaints  from  the  residents  of  Anderson  Springs,  where  the  seismic 
activity  is  felt  the  most  and  has  resulted  in  property  damage  claims,  including  cracked  foundations, 
chimneys,  retaining  walls,  and  interior  plaster. 

Additionally,  there  are  five  geothermal  leases  (covering  an  area  of  8,800  acres)  currently  within  Indian 
Valley,  and  hot  springs  at  both  Wilbur  Springs  and  Knoxville.  The  hot  springs  located  at  Wilbur  Springs 
continue  south  of  Highway  20  in  the  vicinity  of  Destanella  Flat,  which  is  near  the  Cache  Creek 
management  area  (Harrington  and  Verosub  1981). 

3.14.1.3  Saleable  Minerals 

The  occurrence  of  saleable  minerals  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  relatively  small,  and 
there  are  larger,  privately  held  reserves  available  nearby.  Most  saleable  mineral  deposits  in  the  Ukiah 
Field  Office  are  difficult  to  access  and,  as  a  result,  are  not  economically  feasible.  There  have  been  no 
sales  or  authorized  free-use  in  many  years,  leaving  upland  and  creek-bed  materials  at  full  potential. 

Basalt  deposits  are  found  throughout  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  including  near  the  Cache  Creek 
management  area  at  Quakenbush  Mountain,  at  the  McLaughlin  Mine  near  Knoxville,  on  Coyote  Peak 
near  Wilbur  Springs,  and  near  the  junction  of  Ferris  Canyon  and  Cache  Creek  (Vredenburgh  1981). 
Existing  sand  and  gravel  deposits  may  be  found  along  the  North  Fork,  from  Long  Valley  Creek  to  the 
confluence  with  Cache  Creek.  These  deposits  have  potential  for  use  in  concrete  aggregate  (Klein  and 
Goldman  1958).  However,  due  to  the  moratorium  placed  on  in-channel  mining  in  the  mid-1980s  by  the 
Lake  County  Community  Development  Department,  these  deposits  are  not  available.  The  Lake  County 
Community  Development  Department  is  enforcing  this  moratorium  until  such  time  that  “it  can  be 
demonstrated  by  a  landowner  or  mining  permit  applicant  that  chronic  channel  down-cutting  within  the 
creek  system  has  ceased  and  the  channel  elevation  has  aggraded  to  the  earliest  historic  level  for  which 
sufficient  data  exists.”  This  policy  encourages  the  development  of  quarry  sites  to  the  east  of  the  North 
Fork,  as  well  as  terrace  ponding,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  no  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife  will  result. 
Currently,  there  is  an  active  terrace  ponding  operation  on  private  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Highway  20, 
one  mile  east  of  the  Spring  Valley  turnoff.  A  nearby  processing  area  is  leased  from  the  BLM  along  the 
east  side  of  the  highway. 

Future  Prospecting 

The  Great  Valley  Sequence,  as  previously  discussed,  consists  of  approximately  40,000  feet  of  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  shale,  siltstone,  sandstone,  and  occasional  lenses  of  conglomerate  and  limestone.  The  Cache 
Complex  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cache  Creek  management  area,  south  of  Highway  20.  This 
formation  consists  of  lacustrine  clays,  silts,  sand,  and  gravel  beds,  with  minor  amounts  of  tuff  (rock 
composed  of  compressed  volcanic  ash)  that  are  from  1,000  to  6,500  feet  thick. 
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3.15  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Wind  Energy 

Although  it  remains  a  small  faction  of  total  electric  capacity,  wind-based  electricity  generating  capacity 
has  increased  markedly  in  the  United  States  since  1970.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  been  identified  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  as  an  area  with  a  wind  energy  resource  potential  of  4  (good),  5 
(excellent),  or  6  (outstanding),  and  located  within  20  miles  of  a  115-230  kv  transmission  line. 

There  are  no  wind  energy  operations  currently  on  public  lands  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  Flowever,  there 
is  interest  in  developing  wind  energy  production  sites  within  Indian  Valley,  Berryessa,  the  Geysers,  and 
north  of  Highway  20  in  Cache  Creek  (see  Appendix  J). 

Solar 

Photovoltaic 

Using  semiconducting  materials,  photovoltaic  devices  convert  sunlight  directly  into  electricity.  According 
to  the  U.S.  DOE,  almost  all  U.S.  regions  have  useful  solar  resources  that  can  be  accessed. 

There  are  no  photovoltaic  energy  operations  currendy  on  public  lands  in  die  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Thermal 

Solar  thermal  devices  use  direct  heat  from  the  sun,  concentrating  it  to  produce  heat  at  useful 
temperatures.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  been  identified  by  the  U.S.  DOE  as  an  area  with  concentrated 
solar  power  of  5  (kWh/m2/day)  or  greater.  Areas  with  ratings  5  or  higher  have  high  potential  for  energy 
generation  using  concentrated  solar  power. 

There  are  no  thermal  energy  operations  currently  on  public  lands  in  die  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

Biomass 

Biomass  energy  is  derived  from  three  distinct  energy  sources:  wood,  waste,  and  alcohol  fuels.  Wood 
energy  is  derived  both  from  direct  use  of  harvested  wood  as  a  fuel  and  from  wood  waste  streams.  Waste 
energy  is  the  second-largest  source  of  biomass  energy.  Biomass  alcohol  fuel,  or  ethanol,  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  corn. 

Biomass  facilities  are  operating  in  Colusa,  Mendocino,  and  Yolo  Counties.  However,  none  of  these 
facilities  are  operated  on  public  lands  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 

3.16  TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT  AND  ROUTE  DESIGNATION 

3.16.1  Introduction/Overview 

The  region  surrounding  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  most  easily  accessed  via  U.S.  Highway  101,  the  primary 
access  route  through  northern  coastal  California.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  region  includes  a  substantial 
network  of  all-weather  surface  public  roads  and  highways,  including  Highway  1  directly  on  the  coast. 
Highway  101  through  Ukiah,  and  Interstate  5  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  planning  area.  In  addition,  there 
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are  many  other  county  maintained  roads  that  are  open  to  the  public  all  year,  plus  a  few  that  close  during 
die  winter  rainy  season. 

3.16.2  Specific  Mandates  and  Authority  —  Regulatory  Framework  for  Transportation 

Vehicle  use  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  is  managed  under  the  following  direction  and  authority:  43  CFR 
Part  8340  Off- Road  Vehicles,  Subpart  8342,  Designation  of  Roads  and  Trails. 

All  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  designated  through  the  land  use  planning  process  as  open,  limited, 
or  closed  to  vehicle  travel  under  the  BLM  Off-Highway  Vehicle  (OHV)  Regulations.  Under  this  system,  ’ 
in  an  Open  Area  all  vehicle  types  are  allowed  to  access  all  parts  of  an  area  (including  cross-country 
travel)  at  all  times.  In  a  Limited  Area  vehicle  use  is  allowed  only  during  certain  times  of  year,  by  certain 
types  of  vehicles,  and/ or  in  certain  parts  of  the  area  such  as  designated  roads  and  trails.  Vehicle  use  is 
not  allowed  in  closed  areas.  The  OHV  regulations  apply  to  use  of  routes  by  the  general  public.  Certain 

other  routes  may  be  open  to  private  inholders,  grazing  or  other  permittees  to  meet  specific  access  needs 
or  legal  rights. 

Existing  OHV  designations  are  outlined  in  the  “No  Action”  alternative  of  this  plan  (see  Chapter  2). 
Current  vehicle  management  is  based  on  decisions  in  current  land  use  plans,  policy,  and  project  level 
decisions.  This  plan  addressed  a  variety  of  concerns  related  to  vehicle  use,  roadways,  and  resource 
protection,  and  provided  guidelines  for  future  road  improvements,  maintenance  activities,  and 
management  decisions. 

County  roads  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  public  routes  and  are  managed  by  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Mendocino,  Lake,  Colusa,  and  Yolo  Counties,  depending  on  the  management  area. 

3.16.3  Existing  Conditions — Transportation  System 

Currently,  BLM  maintains  61.4  miles  of  road  for  public  use  and  an  additional  7.5  miles  of  administrative 
access  roads  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  (See  Tables  3-32  and  3-33).  There  are  many  other  roads  that  are 
not  maintained  by  BLM,  but  are  on  public  lands  that  are  available  for  public  use.  Although  most  may  be 
available  all  year,  some  are  either  closed  or  not  passable  during  the  winter  rainy  season.  Many  privately 
owned  roads  also  cross  the  planning  area,  but  they  are  generally  closed  and  gated  against  public  use. 

Hie  vast  majority  of  die  public  lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  accessible  via  the  network  of 
public  roads  and  BLM  roads.  However,  some  tracts  of  public  land  are  not  legally  accessible  by  the 
public.  Most  of  these  are  classified  as  scattered  tracts,  generally  small  and  isolated  from  larger  units  of 
public  land.  However,  some  of  these  inaccessible  parcels  include  substantial  acreage,  such  as  Berryessa 
Peak  and  the  western  sides  of  Knoxville  and  Indian  Valley  . 

3.16.3.1  Cow  Mountain 

Current  access  to  both  North  and  South  Cow  Mountain  is  from  the  west  side  (Highway  101  to  Talmage 
Road  to  Eastside  Road  to  Mill  Creek  Road).  To  access  North  Cow  Mountain  and  the  non-motorized 
Glen  Eden  Trail  from  the  east  side,  one  must  travel  Highway  29  to  Scotts  Valley  Road.  In  order  to 
access  South  Cow  Mountain  on  the  east  side,  it  is  necessary  to  travel  via  Highway  29  to  Riggs  Road  to 
Scotts  Creek  Road.  The  county  roads  in  the  areas  surrounding  Cow  Mountain  are  narrow  and  windy. 
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3.16.3.2  Cache  Creek 

Currently,  there  is  access  to  the  exterior  edge  of  Cache  Creek  along  Highway  20  and  Highway  16,  with 
limited  vehicle  access  to  the  interior  via  Yolo  County  Road  40,  Langs  Peak  Road,  and  Fiske  Lake  Road. 
The  roadless  quality  of  the  Cache  Creek  management  area  is  maintained  since  much  of  the  area  is 
currentiy  managed  as  a  WSA. 


Table  3-32:  Road  Maintained  Annually  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 


NORTH  COW  MOUNTAIN 

Mendo-Rock  Road 

5.8  Miles 

Willow  Creek  Road 

0.3  Miles 

Ride  Range  Road 

0.4  Miles 

Communication  Site  Road 

0.6  Miles 

Mayacmas  Camp  Road 

1.0  Miles 

Total 

8.1  Miles 

SOUTH  COW  MOUNTAIN 

Mendo-Lake  Road 

12.7  Miles 

Oakwood  Springs  Road 

2.1  Miles 

Red  Mountain  Road 

1.3  Miles 

Buckhorn  Road 

1 .0  Miles 

Total 

17.1  Miles 

WALKER  RIDGE 

Walker  Ridge  Road 

15.1  Miles 

Wintun  Camp  Road 

0.9  Miles 

Indian  Valley  Road 

2.9  Miles 

Slide  Lookout  Road 

1.0  Miles 

Total 

19.9  Miles 

OTHER 

Langs  Peak 

5.5  Miles 

Fisks  Creek 

6.5  Miles 

Clear  Lake 

1  Mile 

Sheldon  Creek 

1.3  Miles 

Leal 

2  Miles 

Total 

16.3  Miles 

Table  3-33:  Administrative  Access  Roads  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 


MILES  OF  ROAD 

MILES  MAINTAINED 

Indian  Creek 

4.5 

4.5 

Payne  Ranch 

2.0 

2.0 

Pluth 

1.0 

1.0 

Berryessa  Peak 

7.5 

0 

3.16.3.3  Knoxville 

The  Knoxville  management  area  is  currendy  accessed  from  county  roads  on  the  eastern  side  via  the  Lake 
Berryessa  Road  to  Devilhead  Road  (south),  or  from  the  south  at  Lake  Berryessa  to  die  BLM  road 
(Dunnigan  Hill  Road  north).  Both  routes  are  open  to  street  legal  vehicles.  There  is  no  legal  public  access 
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to  the  west  side  of  the  management  area,  but  adjacent  private  landowners  and/or  those  landowners  with 
easements  access  the  western  side  of  die  area  via  Jerusalem  Grade  Road. 

3.16.3.4  Indian  Valley 

Current  access  to  the  southern  end  is  via  Highway  20  to  Walker  Ridge  Road,  and  Highway  20  to  Bear 
Valley  Road  to  Bardett  Springs  Road  on  the  eastern  side.  There  is  no  legal  public  access  to  the  west  side, 
but  adjacent  private  landowners  access  the  area  via  Highway  20  to  Long  Valley  Road. 

3.16.3.5  Cedar  Roughs 

Currendy,  diere  is  legal  access  via  Pope  Canyon  Road,  with  parking  in  a  pullout  on  BOR  property.  To 
access  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  managed  lands,  visitors  must  cross  either  CDFG  or  BOR  property. 
Additionally,  there  is  boat-in  access  via  Pope  Creek  from  the  main  body  of  Lake  Berryessa.  There  is  no 
legal  vehicle  access  into  the  area.  The  existing  abandoned  jeep  trail  that  provides  access  to  the  main 
block  of  public  lands  is  on  CDFG  land.  There  are  old  jeep  roads  in  the  southern  portion  that  are  most 
likely  used  by  adjacent  private  land  owners  for  access  and  hunting. 

3.16.3.6  Berryessa 

Currendy,  there  is  no  legal  public  access  to  the  Berryessa  management  area  except  for  the  adjacent 
landowners.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  holds  an  easement  for  administrative/official  use  only. 

3.16.3.7  Geysers 

Current  access  to  the  Geysers  is  via  Socrates  Mine  Road  and  Pine  Flat  Road.  Off-road  vehicle  access  is 
only  during  the  general  deer  hunting  season  via  the  Pine  Flat  Road. 

3. 16.3.8  Stornetta 

Current  access  to  Stornetta  is  via  Flighway  1  to  Miners  Hole  Road  and  Lighthouse  Road.  Due  to  the 
minimal  acreage,  the  area  is  not  conducive  for  general  OHV  recreation.  Additionally,  the  sensitive 
cultural  and  natural  resources  further  reduce  the  possibility  of  OHV  use.  As  conditions  of  the  transfer  to 
BLM,  routes  that  will  remain  open  for  the  grazing  operations  include  the  Cattie  Crossing  and  Dunes 
Ranch  Road. 

3.16.3.9  Scattered  Tracts 

Many  of  the  parcels  are  isolated  with  no  legal  public  access.  Currendy,  there  is  legal  access  to  the  newly 
acquired  Black  Forest  via  Soda  Bay  Road. 

3.16.4  Off-Highway  Vehicles  (OHVs) 

See  Section  3.17.3.2. 

3.16.5  Current  Management  Practices 

BLM  maintains  a  network  of  roads  identified  for  public  use.  These  roads  are  maintained  on  an  as-needed 
basis  through  road  grading  and  drainage  work  such  as  culvert  maintenance  or  improvements.  Grading 
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and  major  improvements  are  completed  through  contracts  with  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  performing  other 
routine  maintenance.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  also  provides  directional  and  other  signs  on  these  routes. 

Maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  the  road  network  to  minimize  erosion/ sedimentation  of  area 
watersheds  is  an  ongoing  management  priority.  Current  efforts  are  focused  on  outsloping  and  removing 
berms  from  the  road  network  to  improve  road  drainage  and  reduce  the  need  for  inboard  ditches  and 
culverts.  Clogged  culverts  are  a  major  source  of  road  failures  during  heavy  rains. 


3.17  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

3.17.1  Introduction 

Because  the  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  situated  within  a  region  characterized  by  a 
wealth  of  federal,  state,  and  local  public  lands  they  may  not  hold  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  population  or  among  outdoor  enthusiasts  in  northern  California.  The  NPS  administers  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  and  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Marin  County,  both 
nationally  renowned  destinations.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  administers  the  Mendocino  National  Forest, 
located  between  two  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  management  areas  and  extending  northward  into  the  coast 
range,  and  which  provides  nearly  one  million  acres  of  largely  contiguous  and  undeveloped  land. 
Interspersed  among  these  are  many  smaller  state  parks,  wildlife  areas,  and  forests  and  numerous  County- 
owned  parcels,  many  of  which  are  well  known  and  popular  recreation  providers  to  residents  of  the 
region. 

However,  within  this  wealth  of  opportunities  the  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  provide  a 
valued  and  in  some  cases  unique  array  of  large  and  primarily  undeveloped  land  areas  for  more  primitive 
forms  of  recreation.  The  lands  offer  opportunities  for  a  diverse  array  of  activities  including  camping, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  hunting,  fishing,  mountain  biking,  wildlife  watching,  photography,  river  boating, 
OHV  use,  and  driving  for  pleasure. 

Primitive  day  use  and  camping  facilities  have  been  provided  for  many  years  on  most  management  areas, 
and  recent  management  actions  have  expanded  both  non-motorized  trails  and  OHV  trails.  An  aggressive 
land  acquisition  and  exchange  program  has  consolidated  public  lands  with  outstanding  resource,  cultural, 
and  recreation  values  and  has  expanded  recreation  opportunities  considerably.  Cooperative  management 
with  state  and  county  agencies  of  some  management  areas  has  enhanced  trail  access  and  provided  more- 
developed  camping  and  boating  facilities  in  close  proximity  to  BLM  lands. 

3.17.1.1  Regional  Perspective 

The  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  offer  recreation  opportunities  that  are  uncommon  or 
unique  in  the  region,  along  with  more  widely  available  recreation  opportunities.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  the  recreation  region  can  be  defined  as  roughly  synonymous  with  the  nine-county  planning 
area  established  for  Ukiah  Field  Office  office-wide  planning.  As  described  above,  this  area  contains  a 
national  forest,  national  parks  and  recreations  area,  state  parks  and  wildlife  areas,  and  large  and  small 
county  and  other  locally-administered  natural  areas.  Although  recreation  opportunities  characterized  by 
more  developed  facilities  and  settings  are  offered  at  many  of  these  areas,  many  also  offer  less  developed 
or  undeveloped  settings  similar  to  what  are  found  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands. 
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Many  public  lands  in  the  region  offer  trails  for  hiking,  mountain  biking,  and  equestrian  use  and 
opportunities  for  wildlife  viewing  and  photography  are  numerous.  Several  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  offer 
opportunities  for  fishing  and  non-motorized  boating.  Hunting  opportunities  are  most  prominent  on 
national  forest  and  national  and  state  wildlife  areas.  Although  some  of  these  types  of  recreation 
opportunities  may  not  be  scarce  in  the  region,  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  management  areas  are  closer  and 
more  convenient  to  many  residents  of  the  region  than  most  similar  lands  and  are  available  for  use 
without  fees. 

Relatively  uncommon  recreation  opportunities  provided  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  administered  lands 
include  a  nearly  40  square-mile  area  managed  for  OHV  use  with  well  over  100  miles  of  maintained  trails 
for  all  types  of  OHVs.  Unique  boating  opportunities  are  available  on  a  whitewater  river  set  apart  by 
adequate  flows  for  boaters  throughout  the  year,  conditions  suitable  for  boaters  of  most  ability  levels,  and 
guided  rafting  trips  provided  by  rafting  concessionaires.  Several  management  areas  offer  a  combination 
of  large  acreage  and  low  use  that  provides  ample  opportunities  for  the  solitude  desired  by  many  hikers, 
mountain  bikers,  equestrians  and  hunters.  Several  areas  also  offer  visitors  the  opportunity  to  observe 
uncommon  wildlife  such  as  tule  elk,  which  are  present  in  only  a  few  California  reserves,  and  uncommon 
wild  flowers  and  other  plants.  One  area  is  known  for  its  congregations  of  wintering  of  bald  eagles.  A 
newly  acquired  coastal  management  area  will  provide  a  relatively  small  but  highly  desirable  area  for 
enjoying  largely  undeveloped  bluff-top  scenery  and  wildlife  along  with  a  trout-fishing  river  and  estuary, 
and,  potentially,  access  to  an  unexploited  abalone  resource. 


3.17.2  Applicable  Regulatory  Framework 

BLM  manages  recreation  on  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  using  the  following  regulations 
and  policies. 

3. 17.2.1  Fire  Permits 

Campfire  permits  are  required  for  anyone  who  builds  or  maintains  a  campfire  that  is  outside  developed 
campgrounds,  as  well  as  for  the  operation  of  all  cooking  stoves  or  other  open  flame.  During  high  fire 
danger,  campfires  and  other  open  flames  may  be  temporarily  suspended  until  the  conditions  change. 

Campfire  permits  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  any  BLM,  USFS,  or  CDF  offices  (BLM  website 
2005). 

3.17.2.2  OHV  Designations 
See  Section  2.14. 

3.17.2.3  Rehabilitation  Act  and  ADA 

BLM  facilities  are  covered  under  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  93-112), 
which  requires  that  “programs  and  facilities  be,  to  the  highest  degree  feasible,  readily  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  all  persons  who  have  a  disability,  including  mobility,  visual,  hearing,  or  mental  impairments.” 
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3. 17.2.4  Hunting  and  Fishing 

BLM  manages  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  in  a  manner  consistent  with  CDFG  regulations  for  all 
applicable  fish  and  game  species  found  in  the  area.  Nearly  all  of  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  fall  within 
the  CDFG’s  Zone  A  (North  Unit  160),  which  sets  the  season  dates  for  specific  species.  (A  few  scattered 
tracts  in  Glenn  County  fall  within  Zone  B3.)  The  deer  rifle  season  (by  far  the  most  popular)  begins  the 
second  Saturday  in  August  and  extends  for  44  consecutive  days.  Squirrel  season  opens  die  second 
Saturday  in  September  and  ends  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  Brush  and  cottontail  rabbit  season  begins 
July  1  and  ends  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  Jackrabbits  and  wild  pigs  may  be  hunted  all  year.  Bear 
season  (Lake,  Mendocino,  and  Yolo  Counties;  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties  north  of  Highway  128)  opens 
the  same  day  as  the  deer  rifle  season  and  extends  until  the  last  Sunday  in  December  or  when  1,700  bear 
are  taken  statewide,  whichever  comes  first.  Special  early  archery  seasons  are  designated  for  deer  and  bear. 

Upland  game  bird  seasons  include:  Fall  wild  turkey  season  (starting  the  second  Saturday  in  November 
and  extending  16  consecutive  days);  Spring  wild  turkey  season  (starting  the  last  Saturday  in  March  and 
extending  37  days);  quail  season  (last  Saturday  in  September  to  the  last  Sunday  in  January;  start  is  three 
weeks  later  in  Colusa  and  Yolo  Counties);  grouse  season  (starting  the  second  Saturday  in  September  and 
extending  31  days;  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  Glenn  Counties  only);  and  dove  season  (September  1-15  and 
an  additional  45  days  starting  on  the  second  Saturday  in  November). 

CDFG  administers  a  special  Cache  Creek  tule  elk  hunt  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  and  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area  and  adjoining  CDFG  lands.  The  hunt  is  held 
during  a  three-week  period  in  October,  and  is  limited  to  four  hunters  selected  by  a  special  drawing.  The 
first  two  days  of  the  spring  wild  turkey  season  are  also  managed  as  a  special  drawing-only  hunt  at  Cache 
Creek,  limited  to  40  hunters. 

At  Stometta  Public  Lands,  BLM  will  also  assist  CDFG  in  the  management  of  marine  life  such  as  abalone 
and  tidepool  organisms  that  may  be  available  for  permitted  collecting.  Coastal  waters  off-shore  from 
Mattole  beach  to  the  Punta  Gorda  Lighthouse  were  designated  a  Marine  Resources  Protection  Act 
Ecological  Reserve  in  1994,  and  the  entire  coastline  from  Punta  Gorda  south  to  Point  No  Pass  (39°  57’) 
was  also  designated  an  Area  of  Special  Biological  Significance  by  the  SWRCB  in  1974. 

3. 17.2.5  Special  Recreation  Permits 

BLM  policy  (FLPMA  and  Title  43  CFR  8372  -  Special  Recreation  Permits,  Other  than  on  Developed 
Recreation  Sites)  and  management  area  plans  require  that  commercial  and  organized  non-commercial 
groups  obtain  Special  Recreation  Permits  prior  to  utilizing  Ukiah  Field  Office-administered  lands  for 
their  activities.  All  groups  charging  fees,  including  rafting  outfitters  and  horse  trail  rides,  must  obtain  a 
commercial  use  permit  and  meet  associated  fee  and  insurance  requirements.  Competitive  use  permits  are 
required  for  any  organized  event  in  which  two  or  more  people  compete  and  either  (1)  participants 
register  for  the  event,  or  (2)  a  predetermined  course  or  area  is  designated.  Noncommercial  use  permits 
are  required  for  non-commercial  or  educational  groups  using  areas  for  overnight  use  or  other  organized 
group  activities  or  recreational  event,  but  no  fee  is  charged  and  insurance  is  not  required.  Non-organized 
groups,  individual,  or  family  use  does  not  require  a  Special  Recreation  Permit.  Groups  are  considered 
"non-organized"  when  no  formal  advertising  of  the  trip  occurs,  no  fees  are  charged,  and  the  group  is  not 
affiliated  with  any  established  organization. 
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Special  Recreation  Permits  are  required  for  several  reasons.  The  chief  objective  is  to  satisfy  recreational 
demand  within  allowable  use  levels  in  an  equitable,  safe,  and  enjoyable  manner  while  minimizing  adverse 
resource  impacts  and  user  conflicts.  Commercial  recreation  fees  are  collected  to  ensure  a  fair  return  to 
die  public  for  private  financial  gain  from  use  of  public  land.  Backcountry  group  permits,  both 
commercial  and  non-commercial,  provide  the  opportunity  to  stress  “leave  no  trace”  backcountry  ethics, 
and  dispense  other  information.  In  addition,  routing  permitted  groups  to  certain  campsites  during  high 
use  times  can  help  spread  use  out  and  reduce  social  and  environmental  impacts  on  smaller  more  fragile 
sites. 

3. 17.2.6  Recreation  Fees 

The  Federal  Lands  Recreation  Enhancement  Act  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  2005  Omnibus 
Appropriations  bill.  The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  for  the  next  10 
years  to  establish,  modify,  charge  and  collect  recreation  fees  at  certain  Federal  recreation  lands  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  It  applies  to  the  BLM,  the  NPS,  die  USFWS,  the  BOR,  and  the  USFS.  Also,  the 
Northwest  California  Resource  Advisory  Council  adopted  recommendations  on  recreation  fees  in 
January  2001.  See  Appendix  O  for  more  on  Recreation  Fees. 

3. 17.2.7  Camping  Stay  Limit 

The  BLM  limits  camping  stays  to  fourteen  nights  per  year  on  all  agency  administered  lands  in  the 
planning  area. 

3.17.2.8  Law  Enforcement 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  fully  commissioned  law  enforcement  rangers  who  patrol  Ukiah  Field  Office- 
administered  lands.  Law  enforcement  presence  is  focused  on  the  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Area  and 
Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  Law  enforcement  staff  is  trained  and  equipped  to  conduct  OFIV-mounted 
patrol  on  trails  in  areas  managed  for  OF1V  use.  Rangers  also  have  the  authority  to  monitor  noise  levels 
and  other  regulations  on  individual  OITVs  and  possess  the  authority  to  cite  those  in  non-compliance. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  patrol  during  holidays,  busy  weekends,  or  during  OHV  events  in  the  South 
Cow  Mountain  area. 

Recent  plans  have  stipulated  increased  law  enforcement  presence  at  the  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  and 
sought  to  permanently  assign  a  law  enforcement  ranger  to  the  area,  which  was  implemented  in  fall  2004. 
Knoxville  also  receives  monthly  patrols  from  the  Napa  County  Sheriffs  Department. 

Rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  South  Cow  Mountain  and  Knoxville  areas  and  continued  occurrences  of 
vandalism,  illegal  dumping  and  shooting,  etc.  have  led  to  a  recognition  that  continued  and  increased  law 
enforcement  is  needed.  BLM  has  been  awarded  a  $60,000  grant  for  FY  2004-05  from  the  California 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  (DPR)  OFIV  grant  program  for  law  enforcement  at  South  Cow 
Mountain.  Part  of  this  funding  is  targeted  for  County  Sheriff  law  enforcement  assistance  contracts. 

Also,  the  Napa  County  Sheriffs  Department  was  awarded  a  $25,000  grant  for  FY  2004-05  from  the  same 
program  for  OHV  enforcement,  with  the  mam  focus  to  be  on  the  Knoxville  area.  Enhanced  access  and 
infrastructure  improvements  planned  for  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands  will  also  require  greater  law 
enforcement  presence. 
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3. 17.2.9  Resource  and  Recreation  Use  Monitoring 

The  most  comprehensive  resource  and  recreation  use  monitoring  is  planned  for  the  Cache  Creek  Natural 
Area  and  associated  state  and  Yolo  County  park  lands.  The  2004  Cache  Creek  Coordinated  Management 
Plan  provides  plans  for  continued  monitoring  of  biological  resources,  Wilderness  Study  Area  use,  cultural 
resources,  and  recreation.  Biological  resource  monitoring  will  be  focused  on  breeding  and  wintering  bald 
eagles,  tule  elk  herds  and  habitat,  rare  plant  populations,  and  riparian  habitat.  Wildlife  monitoring  will  be 
conducted  yearly,  in  some  cases  in  cooperation  with  CDFG.  Rare  plant  populations  will  be  surveyed 
once  every  three  years,  with  additional  inventory  for  new  populations,  particularly  on  newly  acquired 
lands.  Riparian  habitat  along  the  main  stem  and  North  Fork  of  Cache  Creek  will  be  monitored  on  foot 
every  three  years.  The  Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA  will  be  monitored  once  yearly  from  the  air 
(dependent  on  funding)  and  a  minimum  of  once  a  month  on  the  ground.  Monitoring  will  focus  on  any 
signs  of  any  unauthorized  activities  or  uses.  The  WSA  boundary  will  be  marked  at  all  trails  and  other 
access  points.  Cultural  resource  sites  will  be  monitored  at  varying  intervals  via  photo  points  and  field 
observations. 

Visitor  use  and  perceptions  at  Cache  Creek  will  be  monitored  via  BLM  Ranger  visitor  use  observations 
documented  in  written  patrol  reports,  and  may  be  monitored  via  survey  cards  at  select  sites.  All  trails  will 
be  monitored  for  use  levels  and  maintenance  needs  a  minimum  of  once  per  year.  Commercial  and 
private  river  rafting  will  be  on  Cache  Creek  will  be  monitored  during  one  or  two  weekends  of  the 
summer  peak  use  period.  Lastly,  access  points  and  barriers  such  as  fences  and  gates  along  perimeter  and 
interior  roads  will  be  monitored  on  a  regular  basis,  with  focus  on  identifying  any  unauthorized  uses  or 
vehicle  access.  Monitoring  information  will  be  used  to  determine  if  additional  management  actions  to 
protect  resources,  reduce  user  conflicts,  or  limit  use  are  needed. 

Less  extensive  monitoring  is  stipulated  for  several  other  management  areas,  as  follows: 

The  Indian  Valley  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  P lan  calls  for  monitoring  of  wintering  bald  eagles,  resident 
ospreys,  use  of  wood  duck  nest  boxes,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  prescribed  burning  program.  The 
Indian  Valley  BrvdiaeaACEC  and  RNA  Management  P lan  (1985)  stipulates  monitoring  of  the  sensitive  plant 
specie  that  the  area  is  designed  to  protect.  The  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Activity  Plan  (1987)  specifies 
monitoring  of  visitor  use  through  use  of  traffic  counters,  weekly  peak  season  patrols,  and  monthly  off- 
peak  season  patrols.  Photo  points  to  document  facility  condition  are  also  recommended. 

The  1994  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  stipulates  monitoring  of  recreation  use  (primarily  OHV 
use)  and  resource  impacts,  concurrent  with  scheduled  visitor  services  patrol  and  facility  and  trail 
maintenance.  The  Cow  Mountain  ORV Management  Plan  (1982)  does  not  stipulate  specific  monitoring  to 
occur,  but  includes  guidelines  for  monitoring  of  trail  conditions.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  established 
an  informal  goal  of  conducting  trail  monitoring  and  maintenance  on  one  third  of  the  South  Cow 
Mountain  OHV  trails  each  year,  such  that  each  mile  of  tire  trail  system  is  covered  every  third  year. 

Traffic  counters  to  facilitate  monitoring  of  use  levels  have  been  purchased  and  will  be  installed  at  the 
South  Cow  Mountain  and  Knoxville  OHV  area  in  2005. 

The  Pinal  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  for  the  North  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  (1991)  proposes 
monitoring  of  wildlife  conditions,  erosion  problems,  and  prescribed  burn  areas  without  setting  forth 
more  specific  methods  or  schedule.  The  Cedar  Rough  ACEC  and  RNfA  Management  Plan  (1998)  call  for 
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monitoring  four  times  yearly  (two  by  overflight  and  two  on  the  ground)  focused  on  authorized  visitor 
use,  unauthorized  activities,  and  condition  of  riparian  habitats. 

3.17.3  Existing  Conditions 

3. 17.3.1  Recreation  Management  Areas  and  Opportunities 

Historically,  the  primary  uses  of  the  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  were  extractive 
industries  such  as  mining  for  a  wide  range  of  minerals,  firewood  cutting,  and  grazing  on  areas  with 
substantial  grasslands.  Recreation  use  was  most  likely  minor  and  locally  based,  consisting  primarily  of 
activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  informal  camping.  Areas  only  recently  acquired  by  BLM  such  as 
die  Payne  Ranch  portion  of  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  contain  the  remnants  of  hunting  camps  used 
in  the  recent  past.  Activities  such  as  OHV  use  at  the  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  have  a  history  stretching 
back  several  decades. 

Today,  the  approximately  300,000  acres  of  land  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  are  divided  into  eight 
major  management  areas  and  a  category  referred  to  as  Scattered  Tracts.  The  major  management  areas 
include  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  Cedar  Roughs  WSA,  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  (further  divided 
into  North  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  and  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Area),  Indian  Valley 
Recreation  Area,  Knoxville  Recreation  Area,  Little  Darby  Environmental  Education  Area,  Stornetta 
Public  Lands,  the  Geysers,  and  Scattered  Tracts. 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  each  management  area  in  terms  of  its  size,  location,  natural  setting, 
and  recreation  opportunities  available.  Facilities  are  briefly  mentioned  with  additional  detail  provided  in 
the  subsequent  section. 

Cache  Creek  Natural  Area* 

The  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  is  approximately  77,000  acres  and  located  south  of  Highway  20,  east  of 
Highway  53,  west  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  north  of  Morgan  Valley  and  Berryessa  Knoxville  Road.  The  year- 
round  flows  of  Cache  Creek  traverse  the  area;  the  Main  Fork  runs  35  miles  and  the  North  Fork  runs  2.5 
miles  through  the  area.  Elevation  ranges  from  600  to  3,200  feet.  Vegetation  in  the  area  includes 
shrubland,  including  several  types  of  chaparral,  native  oaks,  and  grasslands.  Wetlands  and  riparian  areas 
along  the  creeks  with  cottonwoods,  willows  and  alders  provide  excellent  wildlife  habitat.  Recreation 
activities  at  Cache  Creek  include  camping,  horseback  nding,  mountain  biking,  wildlife  viewing,  hunting, 
picnicking,  hiking,  river  boating,  nature  study,  and  fishing.  The  BLM  lands  are  adjacent  to  and  surround 
several  CDFG  parcels  and  Yolo  County  park  facilities.  On  the  perimeter,  two  trailheads  on  adjacent 
CDFG  land  and  two  on  BLM  land  (one  under  construction)  provide  access  to  several  designated  trails 
and  old  ranch  roads.  One  trailhead  includes  picnic  facilities.  County  roads  in  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  management  area  provide  seasonal  vehicle  access  to  the  interior  and  access  to  additional  designated 
trails  and  to  a  Cache  Creek  boat  launch  site.  No  other  day  use  or  camping  facilities  are  provided  on  BLM 
land.  Yolo  County’s  Cache  Creek  Canyon  Regional  Park  provides  two  day  use  sites  and  a  campground, 
which  are  popular  with  river  runners  and  which  serve  as  a  gateway  to  the  adjacent  BLM  lands. 
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Cedar  Roushs  Wilderness  Study  Area 

The  7,700-acre  Cedar  Roughs  is  designated  as  a  WSA,  RNA,  and  ACEC.  These  special  designations 
were  made  due  to  important  botanical  resources  in  the  area  and  its  relatively  undisturbed  character.  The 
area  is  located  on  the  ridge  west  of  Lake  Berryessa  and  south  of  Pope  Creek  and  adjoins  the  Lake 
Berryessa  Recreation  Area,  managed  by  the  BOR.  Activities  available  include  hiking,  hunting,  wildlife 
viewing,  and  botanizing.  Although  trail  access  is  available  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  area  across 
CDFG  lands,  no  trails  exist  in  the  area  itself.  The  lack  of  trails  and  dense  vegetation  make  hiking  very 
difficult. 

Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area 

The  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  is  a  52,000-acre  area  east  of  Ukiah,  south  of  Highway  20,  north  of 
Hopland,  and  west  of  Scotts  Valley  and  Clear  Lake.  A  rugged,  mostly  chaparral-covered,  landscape 
prevails  with  elevations  between  800  and  4,000  feet,  31  miles  of  stream,  and  13  wildlife  reservoirs  (small 
ponds  managed  to  provide  a  water  source  for  wildlife).  The  area  is  split  into  North  Cow  Mountain 
Recreation  Area  (27,000  acres)  and  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Recreation  Area  (25,000  acres). 

Activities  available  at  North  Cow  Mountain  include  hunting,  shooting,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
mountain  biking,  and  camping.  Three  linked  trails  provide  access  for  non-motorized  users  to  the  interior 
of  the  area  and  are  served  by  four  trailheads  (one  in  an  adjacent  County  Park).  Campers  have  access  to 
two  small  primitive  campgrounds,  one  of  which  is  accessible  by  trail  only.  A  rifle  range  is  available  for 
target  shooters.  An  unpaved  county  road  winds  through  the  west  side  of  the  management  area  and 
provides  vehicle  access  to  most  recreation  sites. 

Though  primarily  an  OHV  area.  South  Cow  Mountain  also  offers  camping,  hiking,  mountain  biking, 
picnicking,  fishing,  and  hunting.  OHV  users  are  served  by  over  100  miles  of  OHV  trails  winding 
throughout  the  area  and  two  staging  areas  with  restrooms  and  picnic  sites.  Two  small  primitive  camps 
are  available  for  campers.  Work  is  progressing  on  a  four-wheel  drive  (4WD)  obstacle/ safety  course,  in 
cooperation  with  local  OHV  groups.  An  unpaved  county  road  crossed  the  area  and  provides  vehicle 
access  to  the  staging  areas  and  campgrounds. 

Indian  Valiev  Recreation  Area 

The  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area  is  approximately  38,000  acres  and  is  bounded  by  Bear  Valley  to  the 
east,  Mendocino  National  Forest  to  the  north  and  west,  and  Highway  20  to  the  south.  The  main 
attraction  is  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  which  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  management  area  and  is  owned 
and  managed  by  the  Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District.  The  District  operates 
boating  and  camping  facilities  at  the  reservoir.  Most  of  the  shoreline  of  the  six-mile  long,  one-mile  wide 
reservoir  is  CDFG  land  managed  as  the  Indian  Valley  Wildlife  Area.  The  reservoir  and  the  rolling 
primarily  chaparral-covered  hills  of  Indian  Valley  provide  activities  such  as  fishing,  picnicking,  hunting, 
camping,  mountain  biking,  hiking,  and  horseback  riding.  The  unpaved  Walker  Ridge  Road  provides 
access  from  Highway  20  and  traverses  the  east  side  of  the  area.  Indian  Valley  Dam  road  links  Walker 
Ridge  road  to  the  reservoir  facilities.  Several  locations  on  the  road  provide  expansive  views  of  the 
reservoir  and  management  area  and  beyond.  No  designated  trails  exist  in  the  area.  OHV  use  is  permitted 
only  on  existing  roads  and  firebreaks  in  the  portion  of  the  area  east  of  Walker  Ridge  road.  Two  small 
primitive  camps  are  available  near  the  access  roads  and  one  boat-in  camp  is  available  near  the  reservoir 
shoreline. 
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Knoxville  Recreation  Area 

The  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  is  approximately  17,700  acres  and  is  located  north  of  Lake  Berryessa  and 
south  of  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  The  area  is  characterized  by  steep  and  rolling  hills  with  varying 
types  of  vegetation  dominated  by  dense  chaparral,  along  with  scattered  pines,  cypress,  hardwoods,  and 
grasslands.  Although  primarily  an  OHV  area,  Knoxville  also  offers  hunting,  target  shooting,  hiking, 
picnicking,  fishing,  mountain  biking,  camping,  and  nature  study.  Over  35  miles  of  OHV  trails  are 
available,  and  one  staging  area  and  one  primitive  campground  are  provided.  Unpaved  BLM  roads 
provide  access  to  the  trails  and  other  facilities. 

Little  Darby  Environmental  Education  Area 

The  Little  Darby  Environmental  Education  Area  is  a  roughly  one-square-mile  parcel  centered  on  Little 
Darby  peak  and  located  east  of  the  town  of  Willits  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  planning  area.  The 
area  offers  visitors  several  habitats  such  as  creek  side  riparian,  fir  forest,  and  chaparral  bmshland.  Hiking, 
picnicking,  and  nature  study  are  the  main  activities  at  the  site.  The  area  has  1.5  miles  of  self-guided 
nature  trails. 

Stometta  Public  Lands 

Recently  acquired,  the  Stornetta  Public  Lands  are  located  along  the  southern  Mendocino  coast  and  cover 
1,132  acres  including  two  miles  of  Pacific  coastline,  the  lower  one  mile  and  estuary  of  the  Garcia  River, 
and  a  small  island  (Sea  Lion  Rock).  The  Stornetta  Public  Lands  are  bordered  to  the  north  by  Manchester 
State  Beach  and  surround  the  Point  Arena  lighthouse  (owned  and  operated  by  Point  Arena  Lighthouse 
Keepers,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization),  and  access  will  be  available  from  these  sites.  State  Highway  1 
crosses  the  east  side  of  the  property.  Miner’s  Hole  road  provides  access  off  of  Highway  1  to  the  Garcia 
River  and  walk-in  access  to  the  rest  of  the  property  from  an  informal  parking  area  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
A  road  from  Highway  1  to  the  lighthouse  crosses  the  BLM  property  and  may  provide  additional  walk-in 
access,  although  parking  is  not  permitted  along  the  road  at  this  time.  Stornetta  Public  Lands  include  sink 
holes,  wetlands,  ponds,  cypress  groves,  meadows,  and  sand  dunes.  Activities  available  include  hiking, 
wildlife  viewing,  and  nature  study,  as  well  as  boating  and  fishing  on  the  Garcia  River  and  the  coast. 

Access  to  the  water  at  the  oceanfront,  which  is  comprised  primarily  of  steep  cliffs,  is  of  special  interest  to 
abalone  divers.  (This  activity  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report 
focused  on  fishing  opportunities  within  the  Ukiah  Field  Office-managed  lands.) 

Geysers 

The  Geysers  area,  including  about  7,100  acres  of  public  land,  is  a  37,000-acre  geothermal  field,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  area  is  located  west  of  Highway  175,  and  straddles  higher  elevation  lands  on  the  Lake 
and  Sonoma  County  boundary.  There  are  12  federal  leases  that  produce  350  megawatts  of  electricity 
from  the  geothermal  field.  There  are  no  developed  recreation  facilities  and  access  is  on  foot  only.  Some 
hunting  use  of  the  area  occurs.  Calpine  Corporation,  operators  of  the  geothermal  production  facilities, 
operates  a  visitor  center  in  nearby  Middletown  where  they  offer  interactive  geothermal  displays,  a  gift 
shop,  and  a  picnic  area.  Buses  for  visitors  interested  in  a  free  tour  of  a  geothermal  power  plant  facility 
depart  from  the  visitor  center. 
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Scattered  Tracts 

The  Scattered  Tracts  are  generally  small  parcels  surrounded  by  private  property  with  no  public  access. 
These  tracts  are  distributed  throughout  the  planning  area;  some  are  distant  from  any  of  the  primary 
management  areas.  Three  larger  parcels  have  legal  public  access:  Pope  Canyon,  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  Lake  Berryessa;  Grapevine  Pass  in  northwest  Colusa  County;  and  Tomki  Road,  southeast  of 
the  town  of  Willits.  Public  use  of  these  areas  occurs,  but  the  level  of  visitation  is  unknown.  Adjacent 
private  landowners  have  access  to  all  of  the  scattered  parcels.  The  Berryessa  Peak  area,  on  the  ridgeline 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Berryessa,  is  an  exceptionally  large  scattered  tract  at  10,000  acres,  but  it  does  not  have 
public  access. 

3. 1 7.3.2  Recreation  Activities  and  Facilities 

In  general,  BLM  lands  offer  recreational  experiences  characterized  by  primitive  settings.  The  main 
activities  provided  for  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  include  non-motorized  trail  use  (hiking,  mountain 
biking,  and  equestrian  use),  camping,  OHV  use,  river  boating,  fishing,  motorized  sightseeing/ touring, 
hunting,  target  shooting,  and  nature  study/ wildlife  viewing.  As  described  above,  there  are  no  highly 
developed  facilities  such  as  flush  toilets,  or  campsites  with  RV  pads,  electricity,  water,  or  sewer  hook-ups. 
Campgrounds  are  unpaved  and  individual  sites  provide  only  minimal  facilities  such  as  tables,  fire  rings 
and/or  grills,  and  in  some  instances  shade  structures.  Interior  roads,  where  they  exist,  are  primarily 
unpaved. 

The  following  describes  where  the  activities  listed  above  are  pursued  and  facilities  available  to  support  the 
activities.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office  has  maps,  brochures  and  information  available  for  the  public.  The 
office  also  distributes  campfire  permits  for  visitors  wishing  to  camp  outside  developed  campgrounds 
(free  of  charge  but  required),  provides  law  enforcement,  and  offers  seasonal  guided  hikes  (winter  bald 
eagle  hikes,  spring  wildflower  hikes). 

Hiking.  Mountain  Biking,  and  Equestrian  Trails/Trailheads 

There  are  several  non-motorized  trails  within  the  planning  area,  most  of  which  are  multi-use  trails.  Most 
trails  are  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  However,  several  are  in  the  North  Cow  Mountain  Recreation 
Area  and  there  is  one  self-guided  trail  at  Little  Darby  Environmental  Education  Center.  Non-motorized 
trail  users  can  use  the  trails  in  the  South  Cow  Mountain  and  Knoxville  areas,  however  the  majority  of  use 
of  those  trails  is  by  OHVs  and  therefore  they  are  not  as  appealing  for  hiking  and  mountain  biking.  There 
are  no  formal  trails  within  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  or  Stornetta  Public  Lands  management  areas,  although 
there  are  informal  user-created  trails  at  Stornetta.  Non-motorized  trail  users  can  use  existing  routes  and 
fire  breaks  at  all  management  areas,  but  many  are  steep  and/ or  have  ruts  due  to  lack  of  maintenance  and 
therefore  are  not  very  usable  for  recreationists  other  than  OHV  users.  Table  3-34  gives  a  summary  of  the 
non-motorized  trails,  their  location  (management  area),  length,  and  allowable  uses. 

•  Redbud  Trail  (Cache  Creek):  This  approximately  6-mile  multi-use  trail  gains  420  feet  of 
elevation  from  the  North  Fork  Trailhead  up  to  blue  oak  woodland  on  a  ridge.  The  trail  then 
drops  down  to  Baton  Flat  where  it  crosses  Cache  Creek  and  continues  to  the  remote  Wilson 
Valley.  The  trailhead  has  parking,  restrooms,  interpretive  exhibits,  and  other  information  on 
hiking,  biking,  horseback  riding,  and  rafting.  The  parking  area  can  accommodate  equestrian 
trailers.  At  times  the  trail  may  be  closed  for  wildlife  protection  purposes  beyond  Cache  Creek 
and  the  Cache  Creek  crossing  may  be  impassable  at  high  water.  During  the  spring,  some  Lake 
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County  schools  and  Boy  Scout  troops  take  group  hikes  on  this  trail.  The  trail  is  a  popular  place 
to  view  bald  eagles  along  Cache  Creek  during  the  winter,  and  tule  elk  may  be  seen  in  Wilson 
Valley.  The  trail  also  offers  good  wildflower  viewing.  BLM  sponsors  nature  hikes  focusing  on 
bald  eagle  viewing  on  weekends  from  late  January  until  early  March  as  well  as  April  wildflower 
walks.  Hikes  (particularly  die  eagle  hikes)  require  reservations. 

•  Blue  Ridge  Trail  (Cache  Creek):  This  8.5  mile  trail  climbs  2,000  feet  to  the  top  of  Blue  Ridge 
and  continues  along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  There  are  two  trailheads,  one  at  each  end  of  the  trail. 
The  trail  is  closed  to  equestrians  for  safety  reasons  and  mountain  biking  is  not  recommended. 
The  trailhead  access  road,  Yolo  County  Road  40,  is  closed  to  vehicles  during  the  rainy  season. 

*  Ju^ge  Davis  Trail  (Cache  Creek):  This  5.5  mile  trail  climbs  a  ridge  then  follows  an  old  fire  road 
before  descending  to  Cache  Creek  and  the  Wilson  Valley  where  the  trail  meets  the  Redbud  Trail. 
Due  to  wet  trail  conditions,  the  trail  is  closed  to  equestrians  from  the  third  Saturday  in 
November  to  the  third  Saturday  in  April.  Hiking  and  mountain  biking  are  permitted  year  round. 
Parking  is  provided  at  the  trailhead  and  can  accommodate  equestrian  trailers. 


Table  3-34:  Summary  of  Non-motorized  Trails  Within  the  Planning  Area 


TRAIL  NAME 

MANAGEMENT  AREA 

MILES 

ALLOWABLE  USES 

EQUESTRIAN 

HIKING 

MTN.  BIKING 

Redbud 

Cache  Creek 

6.2 

X 

X 

X 

Judge  Davis 

Cache  Creek 

5.5 

Seasonal 

X 

X 

blue  Ridge 

Cache  Creek 

8.5 

X 

NR1 

Fiske  Creek 

Cache  Creek 

4.0 

X 

X 

X 

Frog  Pond 

Cache  Creek 

5.0 

X 

X 

X 

Perkins  Creek  Ridge 

Cache  Creek 

5.0 

X 

X 

X 

Glen  Eden 

Cow  Mountain 

6.5 

X 

X 

X2 

Mayacmas 

Cow  Mountain 

3.0 

X 

X 

Hx 

Valley  View 

Cow  Mountain 

3.0 

X 

X 

X 

Kowalski  Trail3 

Indian  Valley 

2.5 

X 

X 

X 

Little  Darby 

Litde  Darby 

1.5 

X 

1:  NR  —  Not  Recommended. 

2:  1  he  easternmost  two  miles  of  the  Glen  Eden  trail  is  closed  to  mountain  biking.  Bikes  must  be  walked  through  this  portion  of 
the  trail. 

3.  I  he  trail  begins  near  the  3  olo  County  boat  ramp  at  the  east  side  of  the  Indian  Valley  dam  and  crossed  the  dam  to  reach  the 
Kowalski  camp.  However,  crossing  of  the  dam  is  currently  prohibited  for  security  reasons.  Boaters  may  reach  the  camp  and  the 
trail  segment  between  dam  and  the  camp. 


•  Fiske  Creek  Trail  (Cache  Creek):  This  four  mile  multi-use  trail  runs  along  Fiske  Creek.  Access 
to  the  trail  may  be  blocked  during  the  winter  due  to  high  water  flows  over  the  County  Road  40 
low  water  bridge.  Additionally,  the  trailhead  access  road,  Yolo  County  Road  40,  is  closed  to 
vehicles  during  the  rainy  season.  This  trail  can  become  a  14  mile  loop  by  adding  10  miles  of 
hiking  on  County  Road  40  and  Fiske  Creek  Road  (both  dirt  roads). 

•  Frog  Pond  Trail  (Cache  Creek):  This  five  mile  multi-use  loop  trail  crosses  both  BLM  and  Yolo 
County  Park  land.  Trail  access  may  be  blocked  during  the  winter  due  to  high  water  flows  in 
Cache  Creek  and  over  the  County  Road  40  low-water  bridge.  County  Road  40  is  closed  to 
vehicles  during  the  rainy  season  but  hikers  may  walk  up  to  the  trailhead  from  Highway  16  and 
the  Yolo  County  park.  A  main  attraction  is  a  small  pond  with  a  resident  frog  population. 
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•  Perkins  Creek  Ridge  Trail  (Cache  Creek):  This  five  mile  multi-use  trail  branches  off  of  the 
Redbud  Trail  (approx  1.5  miles  from  the  trailhead)  and  offers  spectacular  views  of  surrounding 
mountains.  Cache  Creek,  and  Perkins  Creek  drainage.  The  trailhead  at  the  western  end  of  the 
trail  is  close  to  the  community  of  Clearlake. 

•  Cowboy  Camp  Trailhead  (Cache  Creek):  An  improved  trailhead  at  this  site,  one  mile  south  of 
Highway  20  between  Bear  Creek  and  Highway  16,  is  currendy  under  construction.  Facilities  to 
be  included  at  the  trailhead  include  parking,  restrooms,  and  wildlife  viewing  platforms.  Cowboy 
Camp  will  offer  access  to  several  trails  in  the  recently  acquired  former  Payne  Ranch  area,  which 
are  unnamed  and  generally  follow  old  ranch  roads.  Connections  exist  to  the  Judge  Davis  Trail, 
which  has  a  spur  to  the  Payne  Ranch  area. 

•  Glen  Eden  Trail  (Cow  Mountain):  This  6.5  mile  trail  open  to  hiking,  cycling,  and  equestrian  use 
and  crosses  most  of  the  North  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area.  The  trail  provides  access  to  a 
small  primitive  camp  and  links  to  other  trails  in  the  area. 

•  Mayacmas  Trail  (Cow  Mountain):  This  three  mile  trail  open  to  hikers,  cyclists,  and  equestrians 
begins  at  the  Willow  Creek  trailhead  and  follows  creek  drainages  before  climbing  up  to  the  10- 
unit  Mayacmas  Campground. 

•  Valley  View  Trail  (Cow  Mountain):  This  is  a  three  mile  trail  open  to  hiking,  cycling,  and 
equestrian  use  that  runs  from  a  trailhead  in  Mill  Creek  County  Park  (administered  by  Mendocino 
County)  and  follows  a  ridge  to  the  Willow  Creek  recreation  site  in  the  North  Cow  Mountain 
Recreation  Area.  The  trail  gains  approximately  1250  feet  in  elevation  and  is  steep  in  places. 
Mountain  bikers  frequently  ride  up  the  Mendo  Rock  Road  to  the  Willow  Creek  Trailhead  and 
then  ride  down  the  Valley  View  Trail.  Avid  hikers  may  opt  to  continue  along  the  Mayacmas 
Trail  (junction  1  /4  mile  below  Willow  Creek  Trailhead)  for  a  longer  hike. 

•  Kowalski  Trail  (Indian  Valley):  This  2.5  mile  trail  formerly  provided  access  from  the  Yolo 
County  facilities  at  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  dam  to  the  Kowalski  camp.  Crossing  of  the  dam  is 
currently  prohibited  for  security  reasons,  and  the  campsites  are  accessible  only  by  boat.  The 
camp  is  about  one  mile  away  by  water  from  the  Yolo  County  boat  ramp,  making  it  reachable 
even  by  non-powered  boats. 

•  Little  Darby  Nature  Trail:  This  trail  is  a  1.5  mile  self-guided  nature  trail.  A  booklet  that 
accompanies  the  trail  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Ukiah  Field  Office. 


Camping 

“Primitive  camping”  is  allowed  on  most  BLM  managed  lands  except  when  there  are  seasonal  closures  for 
specific  areas.  This  allows  campers  to  set  up  camp  outside  of  a  developed  campground,  but  requires 
obtaining  a  campfire  permit  and  setting  up  a  fire  safe  camp  with  adequate  sanitary  arrangements. 
Developed  BLM  campgrounds  are  also  intended  for  primitive  camping  with  amenities  such  as  vault 
toilets,  picnic  tables,  tent  pads,  and  fire  rings,  grates,  and/ or  grills.  These  campgrounds  do  not  have 
amenities  such  as  running  water,  showers,  or  hook-ups  that  characterize  typical  less  primitive  developed 
campgrounds  in  other  areas.  There  is  a  14-day  limit  per  year  on  camping  at  BLM  campgrounds,  and  all 
campgrounds  are  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis  with  no  fees  or  reservations  required.  Campfire 
permits  are  only  necessary  for  people  camping  outside  of  developed  campgrounds. 
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TTiere  are  nine  campgrounds  within  the  planning  area  (Table  3-35).  Most  have  the  basic  facilities  listed 
above,  and  some  sites  have  shade  structures.  All  of  the  campgrounds  are  relatively  small,  the  largest 
having  10  campsites.  There  are  four  campgrounds  within  the  Cow  Mountain  area  (two  in  the  North  Cow 
Mountain  Recreation  Area  and  two  in  the  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Area)  and  one  a  few  miles  south 
of  South  Cow  Mountain  at  Sheldon  Creek.  There  are  three  campgrounds  at  Indian  Valley,  one  of  which 
is  now  boat-in  only.  Knoxville  has  one  developed  campground  with  five  sites,  plus  three  overflow  sites 
and  three  primitive  camps  with  no  facilities. 

No  de\  eloped  facilities  are  provided  at  Cache  Creek  and  Cedar  Roughs  but  primitive  camping  at 
undesignated  areas  is  allowed.  Camping  at  Cache  Creek  generally  occurs  between  April  and  September 

and  is  popular  during  deer  rifle  hunting  season.  River  boaters  on  overnight  trips  also  camp  along  Cache 
Creek. 

Litde  Darby  and  Stornetta  Public  Lands  also  do  not  have  any  camping  facilities.  Camping  is  not  allowed 
on  Stornetta  Public  Lands  for  safety  reasons  and  may  be  permanendy  prohibited  pending  a  final 
management  plan.  The  following  describes  each  of  die  campgrounds  within  die  planning  area. 

•  Mayacmas  Campground  (North  Cow  Mountain):  This  campground  set  in  a  wooded  area 
includes  10  campsites  with  tent  pads,  fire  rings  with  BBQ  grates,  and  picnic  tables.  There  is  one 
\  ault  toilet  available.  There  is  no  potable  water  at  this  site.  The  peak  use  period  at  this 
campground  is  during  deer  hunting  season  (July  through  September). 

•  Goat  Rock  Campground  (North  Cow  Mountain):  There  are  two  campsites  with  picnic  tables, 
fire  grates /BBQ,  and  water  for  animals  at  this  campground  which  is  accessible  only  via  the  Glen 
Eden  Trail.  The  peak  use  period  at  this  campground  is  during  deer  hunting  season  (July  through 
September). 

•  Red  Mountain  Campground  (South  Cow  Mountain):  This  campground  has  10  campsites 
shaded  by  a  pine  grove  and  is  primarily  used  by  OHV  riders.  Seven  of  the  sites  are  tent  sites  and 
include  tent  pads,  BBQ  grates,  and  picnic  tables.  Three  are  RV  sites  with  gravel  parking  areas. 
There  is  one  vault  toilet  available.  There  is  no  potable  water  at  the  campground.  The  peak  use 
period  at  this  campground  is  during  peak  OHV-riding  seasons  and  deer  hunting  season  (July 
through  September). 

•  Buckhorn  Campground  (South  Cow  Mountain):  There  are  four  campsites  at  this  remote  site 
with  tent  pads,  picnic  tables,  and  fire  grates/BBQs.  There  is  one  vault  toilet  available.  There  is 
no  potable  water  at  this  campground.  The  peak  use  period  at  this  campground  is  during  deer 
hunting  season  and  the  sites  are  also  used  by  OHV  visitors. 

•  Sheldon  Creek  Campground  (detached  lands,  south  of  Cow  Mountain):  This  campground 
includes  six  campsites  with  picnic  tables  and  fire  grates/BBQs.  There  is  a  vault  toilet.  There  is 
no  potable  water  at  this  site. 

•  Blue  Oaks  Camp  (Indian  Valley/Walker  Ridge):  There  are  6  campsites  at  this  campground  with 
tent  pads,  picnic  tables,  concrete  fire  rings,  and  a  parking  pad.  There  is  one  vault  toilet  available. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  make  water  available  at  this  campground.  The  peak  use  period  at  this 
campground  is  during  deer  hunting  season. 

•  Kowalski  Camp  (Indian  Valley/Walker  Ridge):  This  campground  is  currendy  boat-in  only  and 
located  near  the  soudiwest  shore  of  Indian  Valley  Reservoir.  There  are  3  sites  with  picnic  tables, 
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fire  rings,  and  space  for  tents.  The  camp  is  about  one  mile  away  by  water  from  the  Yolo  County 
boat  ramp,  making  it  reachable  even  by  non-powered  boats. 

•  Win  tun  Camp  (Indian  Valley /Walker  Ridge):  An  unmarked  large,  flat,  open  area  (former 
facilities  have  been  removed),  with  undesignated  sites  that  are  primarily  used  by  hunting  parties. 

•  Lower  Hunting  Creek  Campground  (Knoxville):  There  are  five  campsites  with  tent  pads, 
picnic  tables,  fire  rings,  and  parking  area.  There  is  one  vault  toilet  available.  Two  of  the  sites 
have  shade  structures.  There  are  also  three  overflow  campsites  with  BBQ  grates  and  picnic 
tables.  There  is  no  potable  water  at  this  campground. 


Table  3-35:  Summary  of  Campgrounds  Within  the  Planning  Area 


CAMPGROUND 

MANAGEMENT  AREA 

#  OF  SITES 

TABLES 

FIRE 

GRATES/BBQ 

TOILETS 

(VAULT) 

WATER 

SUPPLY 

Mayacmas 

Cow  Mountain  (N) 

10 

X 

X 

X 

Goat  Rock 

Cow  Mountain  (N) 

3 

X 

X 

X1 

Red  Mountain 

Cow  Mountain  (S) 

10 

X 

X 

X 

Buckhorn 

Cow  Mountain  (S) 

4 

X 

X 

X 

Sheldon  Creek 

Cow  Mountain  2 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Blue  Oaks 

Indian  Valley 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Kowalski 

Indian  Valley 

3 

X 

X 

Wintun 

Indian  Valley 

Undesig. 

Lower  Hunting  Creek 

Knoxville 

5 

X 

X 

X 

1:  This  is  a  natural  water  source,  recommended  for  use  by  stock  animals  only. 

2:  The  Sheldon  Creek  area  is  detached  from  and  several  miles  south  of  the  main  Cow  Mountain  unit. 


OHV  Use 

OHV  use  takes  place  mainly  in  the  South  Cow  Mountain  and  Knoxville  Recreation  Areas,  which  are 
managed  for  this  type  of  use,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area.  OHV  use  is  not 
allowed  in  the  North  Cow  Mountain,  Cedar  Roughs,  Little  Darby,  Geysers,  or  Stornetta  areas.  In  the 
Cache  Creek  area,  OHV  use  is  allowed  only  on  Yolo  County  Road  40,  Fiske  Creek  Road,  and  Langs  Peak 
Road  (all  unpaved  roads  county  roads,  which  are  closed  during  the  winter). 

OHVs  are  allowed  to  use  existing  routes  (roads  and  trails)  and  fire  breaks  within  the  South  Cow 
Mountain,  Knoxville,  and  Indian  Valley  areas.  OHVs  must  meet  California  state  sound  levels,  have  a 
properly  installed  muffler,  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  approved  spark  arrester,  and  meet  registration 
requirements  to  be  operated  on  public  lands.  OHVs  must  yield  to  hikers,  bicyclists,  and  equestrians  and 
be  cautious  of  hunters  and  private  land  boundaries.  ATV  users  must  wear  a  D.O.T.  approved  safety 
helmet  and  cannot  have  passengers  on  the  vehicle. 

South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Recreation  Area  has  over  120  miles  of  vehicle  trails  and  caters  to 
motorcycles,  ATVs  and  4WD  vehicles.  There  are  two  “tot  lots”  for  young  OHV  riders.  The  area  is 
mostly  clay  soil  and  therefore  closes  in  the  wet  season  to  prevent  damage  to  trails.  A  local  organization 
holds  a  motorcycle  race  (the  “Outlaw  Hare  Scrambles”)  in  this  area  each  spring  that  attracts  400  to  500 
riders.  The  race  is  held  under  a  BLM  Special  Recreation  Use  Permit  for  use  of  the  trails  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  OHV  area. 
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There  are  two  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  staging  areas,  Westside  and  Oakwood  Springs,  both  at  the 
nordi  side  of  the  management  area: 

•  Westside  Staging  Area:  There  are  picnic  tables,  fire  grates/BBQ,  and  a  vault  toilet  at  this  site, 
located  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  South  Cow  Mountain  area.  There  are  also  vehicle  loading 
ramps  and  a  learner  s  lot  available  for  young  riders.  Drinking  water  is  available  at  the  site. 

•  Oakwood  Springs  Staging  Area:  There  are  vault  toilets,  picnic  tables,  and  fire  grates/BBQ  at 
this  site,  located  about  1.5  miles  from  die  Westside  Staging  Area.  There  are  also  vehicle  loading 
ramps  and  a  learner’s  lot  available  for  young  riders. 

Table  3-36  lists  the  OHV  trails  in  the  Soudi  Cow  Mountain  area  and  the  rating  of  each  trail  by  type  of 
vehicle.  The  Knoxville  management  area  is  also  managed  for  OHV  use  and  has  over  35  miles  of  trails 
for  motorcycles,  ATVs,  and  4WD  vehicles.  Many  of  these  trails  are  “out-and-back”  and  not  loop  trails. 
Unlike  South  Cow  Mountain,  the  Knoxville  area  is  open  year  round.  The  single  staging  area,  the  North 
OHV  Staging  Area,  has  parking  and  a  vault  toilet  available. 

OHV  use  is  permitted  at  the  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area  within  the  area  defined  in  the  1977  Indian 
Valley  Reservoir  Recreation  Management  Plan  as  the  Multiple-Use  Recreation  Zone.  This  zone  is  located 
on  the  east  side  of  Walker  Ridge  (east  of  Walker  Ridge  Road)  and  comprises  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
area.  OHVs  may  use  existing  routes  (unpaved  roads)  and  fire  breaks,  but  no  trails  are  provided. 

Boating 

Generally,  all  boating  within  the  planning  area  is  non-motorized  river  boating.  Of  all  the  waterways  in 
the  planning  area,  Cache  Creek  has  the  most  river  boating  use.  An  array  of  boat  types  can  use  the  creek 
including  kayaks,  canoes,  and  rafts.  Summer  is  the  most  popular  season  on  Cache  Creek  when  flows  are 
low  and  the  water  is  warm.  The  close  proximity  of  the  creek  to  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  areas 
makes  it  a  popular  rafting  location  in  the  summer.  Access  points  to  Cache  Creek  for  non-motorized 
boaters  include  Redbud  Trailhead  (on  the  North  Fork),  Buck  Island,  and  the  confluence  of  Cache  Creek 
and  Bear  Creek,  and  Yolo  County’s  Cache  Creek  Canyon  Park. 

Commercial  rafting  on  Cache  Creek  has  occurred  for  the  last  20  years  or  more.  Currently,  there  are  two 
rafting  concessionaires  that  offer  rafting  trips  of  one  or  two  days  in  length  with  overnight  stays  at  Yolo 
County  and  privately  owned  campgrounds.  The  concessionaires  refer  to  the  creek  as  a  Class  III  run, 
meaning  it  is  intermediate  in  difficulty,  but  do  not  impose  any  skill  requirements  on  floaters.  The  Cache 
Creek  rafting  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September  (Labor  Day  weekend),  with  trips  occurring 
on  weekends  and  a  few  weekdays  depending  on  sufficient  water  releases  from  Clear  Lake  and  Indian 
Valley  Reservoir  by  the  Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District.  Concessionaires 
raft  from  Buck  Island  down  to  the  Yolo  County  park  or,  several  miles  further  downstream,  to  Camp 
Haswell,  or  from  the  Y olo  County  Regional  Park  to  Camp  Haswell  (also  a  Yolo  County  park).  Private 
rafting  and  inner  tubing  also  occur  during  the  summer  on  the  stretch  of  the  creek  below  Buck  Island. 

Tubers  put-in  at  the  confluence  of  Bear  and  Cache  Creeks  or  one  half  mile  upstream  (just  above  Mad 
Mike  rapid). 

Most  sources  refer  to  the  run  from  the  Yolo  County  Park  to  Camp  Haswell  as  the  Rumsey  run  and 
describe  it  as  Class  II  to  III  (novice  to  intermediate).  The  run  is  8.5  miles  long  and  the  floating  season  is 
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from  February  to  August  at  flows  from  250-400  cfs  to  10,000  cfs.  One  guidebook  describe  this  run  as  a 
good  training  river  for  rafting  novices  at  moderate  flows  and  a  favorite  beginning  kayaker  run  in  summer 
that  is  also  good  for  novices  and  intermediates  at  moderate  and  higher  flows,  respectively.  It  is  also 
described  as  a  good  run  for  intermediate  and  advanced  canoeists  at  lower  summer  flows.  Rapids  on  the 
run  include  Taft’s  Tumble  (Class  II+),  Rowboat  (also  called  Mother)  (Class  III),  and  Rock  Garden  (Class 
III)  (Cassady  and  Calhoun  1995).  Another  source  describes  this  as  “a  classic  winter  run,”  stating  that 
“the  combination  of  low  elevation,  reliable  flow,  and  close  proximity  to  the  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  areas  draws  multitudes  of  paddlers  to  the  creek  on  winter  weekends”  (Holbek  and  Stanley 
1998).  The  easy  road  access  and  shuttle  enhance  the  run  as  well.  The  creek  flows  through  conduits  at 
the  County  Road  40  low  water  bridge  and  must  be  portaged  at  most  times.  Guide  books  caution  boaters 
that  even  when  water  is  flowing  over  the  bridge,  it  presents  a  hazard.  Boaters  are  also  warned  that  trees 
along  the  shoreline  make  swimming  hazardous  at  high  flows  (8,000  to  10,000  cfs)  (Holbek  and  Stanley 
1998.) 


Table  3-36:  Primary  OHV  Trails  in  the  South  Cow  Mountain  OHV  Recreation  Area 


TRAIL  NO. 

TRAIL  NAME 

RATING  BY  TYPE  OF  OHV 

MOTOR- 

ATV 

4X4  SHORT 

4X4 

CYCLE 

LONG 

A 

Learner’s  Lot 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

B 

Tot  Lot 

1 

1 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

MX 

Practice  Track 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

1 

Campground  Trail 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

2 

Oakwood  Springs  Loop 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Lyons  Ridge 

3 

3 

3 

NR 

4 

Chalk  Hill 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

5 

Tule  Pond 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Scotts  Creek 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Pebble  Point 

2 

2 

3 

NR 

8 

JMiner’s  Ridge 

3 

3 

2 

2 

9 

Red  Mountain 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Short  Ridge 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

11 

Morrison  Ridge 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Acupuncture  Alley 

3 

3 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

13 

Brushy  Ridge 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Panther  Ridge 

2 

3 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

15 

Old  Road 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

Whitethorn 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

17 

Spruce  Canyon 

2 

2 

3 

NR 

19 

Pyramid  Ridge 

2 

3 

2 

2 

20 

Buckhorn  Road 

1 

1 

1 

2 

21 

Fountain  of  Youth 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

23 

Benmore  Loop 

2 

2 

3 

NR 

24 

Eastside  Trail 

2 

2 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

25 

Boundary  Ridge 

2 

2 

3 

NR 

26 

Cooper’s  Crawl 

3 

NR 

Prohibited 

Prohibited 

Note:  Trail  ratings  are  as  follows:  1  —  easiest,  2  —  more  difficult,  3  —  most  difficult.  NR  —  not  recommended. 
Source:  BLM  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area  brochure 
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Private  boaters  wanting  a  longer  trip  do  the  17-mile  ‘Wilderness  Run,”  putting  in  at  the  Redbud  Trad 
trailhead  on  the  North  Fork  (no  commercial  use  is  allowed)  and  taking  out  at  Yolo  County’s  Cache  Creek 
Canyon  Park.  The  mn  is  classified  in  whitewater  guides  as  Class  II  but  also  label  it  a  good  intermediate 
run  for  kayakers  and  open  canoes  due  to  mosdy  riffles  on  the  mn  except  for  the  last  rapid  (called  Mad 
Mike),  which  is  Class  III.  A  portage  is  available  around  this  rapid.  A  lightly  used  whitewater  mn  is 
available  during  the  winter  on  the  five  miles  of  Bear  Creek  above  its  confluence  with  Cache  Creek. 

d  he  mouth  and  lower  mile  of  the  Garcia  River  is  within  the  Stometta  Public  Lands  and  receives  light  use 
by  boaters.  The  river  bank  near  the  end  of  Miner’s  Hole  road  on  BLM  lands  is  used  as  a  take-out  for 
non-motorized  boats  launched  at  points  upstream  and  as  a  put-in  and  take-out  for  kayaks  and  canoes. 

The  access  also  provides  ocean  kayakers  access  to  the  Stometta  coastline  previously  accessible  only 
directly  from  the  ocean.  Only  non-motorized  boating  is  allowed  on  the  Garcia  River  by  state  statute. 

There  is  motorized  boating  on  Indian  Valley  Reservoir,  mainly  by  anglers  rather  than  pleasure  boaters 
due  to  a  10-mph  speed  limit.  However,  the  reservoir  is  not  under  BLM  jurisdiction.  The  reservoir  is 
managed  by  Y olo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  and  boat  launching  facilities 
are  on  Yolo  County  lands. 

Fishing 

Fishing  within  the  planning  area  is  subject  to  CDFG  mles  and  regulations  regarding  licenses,  take,  timing, 
method,  etc.  Mercury  levels  in  creek  waters  and  in  fish  caught  have  led  to  public  agency  warnings 
regarding  the  safety  of  consuming  the  fish  from  certain  water  bodies  and  creeks,  particularly  those  in 
Lake  County.  The  primary  management  areas  where  fishing  occurs  include  Cache  Creek,  Indian  Valley, 
Cow  Mountain,  and  the  Stometta  Public  Lands.  There  are  no  specific  fishing  facilities  in  the  planning 
area  such  as  piers  or  fish  cleaning  stations. 

In  the  Cache  Creek  area,  fishing  is  popular  on  the  North  and  Main  Forks  of  Cache  Creek  and  at  Bear 
Creek  which  support  cold  water  species  such  as  trout  as  well  as  bass,  catfish  and  carp.  Private  fishing 
boat  rentals  are  available  nearby.  Anglers  should  be  aware  of  mercury  levels  and  warnings  regarding  the 
safety  of  consuming  the  fish  from  these  creeks. 

Fishing  is  the  primary  activity  at  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  and  the  fish  species  present  include  trout,  large 
mouth  bass,  small  mouth  bass,  catfish,  kokanee  salmon,  and  crappie.  (Although  the  reservoir  is  not 
BLM-managed,  access  to  the  reservoir  is  on  BLM  roads  through  the  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area.) 
CDFG  stocks  rainbow  trout  and  kokanee  salmon  in  the  reservoir.  Fishing  guide  services  and  charters  are 
available.  North  Fork  Cache  Creek  below  the  reservoir  has  been  planted  with  brown  trout  by  CDFG  in 
past  years  and  is  open  during  trout  season  (last  Saturday  in  April  to  November  15). 

At  Cow  Mountain,  fish  are  found  in  some  of  the  small  perennial  streams  and  several  of  the  small 
reservoirs  constructed  for  wildlife  use  have  been  stocked  with  sunfish.  A  pond  west  of  the  trailhead  at 
Willow  Creek  has  non-native  goldfish  and  stocked  sun  fish. 

The  primary  fishing  opportunity  on  the  Stometta  Public  Lands  is  steelhead  fishing  on  the  lower  Garcia 
River.  This  area  is  advertised  in  some  fly-fishing  sources,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  the  coastal 
highway  (State  Highway  1)  and  Miner’s  Hole  Road.  The  Stometta  Public  Lands  include  about  one-third 
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of  a  mile  of  beach  immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garcia  River,  which  provides  an  opportunity 
for  surf  fishing.  This  management  area  also  includes  about  1.5  miles  of  steep  and  rocky  coastline  south 
of  the  Point  Arena  lighthouse.  Although  the  shoreline  cliffs  make  access  difficult,  anglers  may  also  use 
that  area. 

The  intertidal  zone  (the  area  between  the  mean  high  and  low  tide  elevations,  which  is  exposed  at  low 
tide)  and  the  near-shore  rocky  sea  bottom  at  Stometta  Public  Lands  support  a  largely  unexploited 
population  of  abalone,  a  large  marine  mollusk  that  is  considered  a  seafood  delicacy.  With  new  public 
access  to  the  rocky  stretch  of  coastline,  which  is  ideal  abalone  habitat,  sport  diving  for  abalone  may  also 
occur.  Abalone  sport  diving  is  generally  done  using  snorkel  gear  but  may  also  be  harvested  in  the 
intertidal  zone  without  the  need  for  snorkel  gear  (this  method  is  referred  to  as  “picking”).  (CDFG  has 
jurisdiction  over  harvesting  of  abalone.  Commercial  harvesting  is  prohibited  and  CDFG  regulation  of 
sport  harvesting  prohibits  the  use  of  SCUBA  gear,  designates  closed  seasons  from  December  through 
March  and  the  month  of  July,  and  sets  the  daily  take  limit  to  three  and  the  annual  take  limit  to  24.) 

CDFG  will  determine  if  abalone  harvesting  will  be  restricted  in  this  area.  BLM  has  suggested  to  CDFG 
that  abalone  harvesting  at  the  Stornetta  management  area  be  limited  or  that  the  area  be  closed  to 
harvesting. 

Motorized  Sightseeing/Touring 

The  passive  recreation  activity  of  motorized  sightseeing  or  touring  can  occur  at  any  management  area 
where  there  are  roads.  However,  roads  in  and  near  the  Indian  Valley,  Cow  Mountain,  and  Cache  Creek 
areas  provide  longer  routes  for  sightseeing. 

At  Indian  Valley,  the  unpaved  Walker  Ridge  Road  is  easily  accessible  via  Highway  20  and  offers  scenic 
views  of  Bear  Valley  to  the  east,  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  to  the  west,  and  Walker  Ridge  itself  before 
connecting  to  Bartlett  Springs  Road  at  the  north  end  of  the  area.  This  maintained  gravel  road  is  narrow 
with  switchbacks  in  some  places  and  is  dusty  during  the  dry  summer  and  fall  months.  The  road  also 
provides  access  to  the  Mendocino  National  Forest  to  the  north  of  the  reservoir. 

The  South  Cow  Mountain  management  area  is  crossed  by  the  Mendo-Lake  Road.  This  winding  dirt  road 
provides  attractive  views  of  Clear  Lake  and  connects  Lakeport  to  Ukiah.  The  road  is  closed  during  the 
rainy  season  and  may  be  impassable  at  the  east  entrance  to  the  area  during  the  winter  because  of  high 
water  at  a  creek  crossing. 

Highway  20  winds  east  and  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  area  and 
intersects  with  Highway  16,  which  runs  north  and  south  along  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  and  through 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  area.  These  routes  provide  views  of  the  perimeter  hills  and  valleys  of  the  area 
as  well  as  of  Bear  Creek,  Cache  Creek,  and  the  Cache  Creek  Canyon.  County  Road  40  (also  know  as 
Rayhouse  Road)  provides  vehicle  access  to  the  interior  of  the  Cache  Creek  area  from  Highway  16.  The 
road  becomes  Reiff  Road  after  it  enters  Lake  County  and  soon  thereafter  terminates  at  the  paved  Morgan 
Valley  Road,  which  links  back  to  the  Clear  Lake  area.  Langs  Peak  Road  and  Fiske  Creek  Road  are  dead¬ 
end  routes  that  branch  off  County  Road  40  and  which  provide  further  routes  for  vehicle  touring  into  the 
rugged  interior  of  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  These  unpaved  interior  roads  are  closed  to  vehicles  during 
the  rainy  season. 
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Hunting  and  Target  Shooting 

Hunting  is  allowed  in  the  Cache  Creek,  Cedar  Roughs,  Cow  Mountain,  Indian  Valley,  and  Knoxville 
management  areas.  Hunting  is  not  allowed  on  Stometta  Public  Lands  for  safety  reasons.  Hunters  are 
allowed  to  use  existing  routes  and  fire  breaks  for  vehicular  access.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Knoxville 

area,  a  gate  at  Adams  Ridge  is  only  open  for  deer  rifle  season;  the  rest  of  the  year  the  road  is  closed  for 
fire  rehabilitation. 

Hunters  must  follow  state  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  use  of  firearms,  permits,  timing, 
and  bag  limits.  CDFG  regulates  hunting  in  the  state  of  California.  Game  animals  known  to  occur  in  the 
planning  area  include  deer,  tule  elk,  black  bear,  wild  (feral)  pig,  gray  squirrel,  jackrabbit,  brush  rabbit, 
California  quail,  mourning  dove,  band-tailed  pigeon,  duck,  and  wild  turkey.  Hunters  must  be  aware  of 
pm  ate  property  boundaries  as  well  as  livestock  and  adjacent  residents  when  hunting. 

Deer  rifle  season  (August  and  September)  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  hunting  period,  especially  the 
opening  weekend.  During  this  season,  campgrounds  and  undeveloped  camping  sites  within  the 
Knoxville,  Indian  Valley,  Cow  Mountain,  and  Cache  Creek  areas  are  often  used  to  capacity. 

At  Indian  Valley,  deer  season  is  most  popular,  although  pig  season  is  open  ah  year.  Hunters  use  the  Blue 
Oak  Campground  for  overnight  stays  in  Indian  Valley.  The  CDFG  lands  surrounding  the  reservoir 
(comprising  Indian  Valley  Wildlife  Area)  provide  additional  hunting  opportunities,  accessible  by  boat  or 
cross  county  hiking.  Deer  rifle  season  is  also  popular  at  Cow  Mountain  both  in  the  North  and  South 
Cow  Mountain  areas.  Hunters  camp  at  Red  Mountain  or  Buckhom  Campgrounds  or  at  dispersed  sites 
such  as  Scotts  Creek.  At  Knoxville,  hunters  camp  at  Hunting  Creek  Campground  and  at  several 
undeveloped  camping  sites. 

The  most  popular  seasons  at  Cache  Creek  include  fall  and  spring  turkey  seasons  (mid-November  and  late 
March  through  early  May,  respectively)  and  deer  season  (mid-August  through  September).  Hunters  tend 
to  camp  at  Fiske  Pond,  Buck  Island,  Blue  Ridge  Ranch  House,  and  Cowboy  Camp  when  hunting  in  the 
Cache  Creek  area.  Hunting  use  of  the  area  is  enhanced  by  the  adjacent  CDFG  lands  (Cache  Creek 
Wildlife  Area)  which  provide  the  site  for  several  of  the  major  trailheads  as  well  as  wildlife  habitat.  CDFG 
holds  a  special  tule  elk  hunt  and  spring  turkey  hunt  at  Cache  Creek,  with  hunters  selected  by  a  drawing. 

Though  use  is  probably  very  low,  there  is  some  hunting  in  the  Geysers  management  area.  The  Ukiah 
Field  Office  receives  a  few  inquiries  each  year  about  hunting  access  to  this  area. 

Target  shooting  and  plinking  are  popular  activities  in  several  areas.  These  activities  are  prohibited  at 
Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  and  associated  state  and  county  lands.  Two  shooting  ranges  are  provided:  a 
rifle  range  north  of  the  W  illow  Creek  Trailhead  (currently  being  renovated  by  local  businesses  and 
volunteers)  in  the  North  Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area,  and  a  pistol  range  in  the  Knoxville  area. 
Shooters  are  required  to  follow  BLM  rules  and  guidelines  as  well  as  carry  out  all  litter,  including  expended 
cartridges,  shot  shells,  and  targets. 

Nature  Study/Wildlife  Viewing 

General  nature  study  opportunities  are  available  on  all  planning  area  lands.  However,  some  areas  such  as 
I'^noxville,  Indian  \  alley,  and  Cedar  Roughs  offer  unique  opportunities  to  study  rare  plants  or  plant 
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communities.  The  serpentine  soils  present  in  the  Knoxville  area  supports  the  unique  plant  communities 
that  thrive  in  such  soils.  The  Indian  Valley  area  contains  a  40-acre  ACEC  which  was  designated  to 
protect  a  large  population  of  Indian  Valley  Brodiaea,  which  is  listed  as  a  State-endangered  plant  species 
and  listed  as  a  BLM  sensitive  species.  The  rare  Adobe  lily  can  also  be  found  in  this  area.  Cedar  Roughs 
is  another  management  area  with  unique  plant  life.  This  area  contains  a  5,597  acre  ACEC  and  RNA 
which  were  designated  to  protect  a  genetically-pure  stand  of  Sargent  cypress. 

In  addition  to  the  unique  plants  at  these  three  management  areas,  more  structured  nature  study 
opportunities  are  available  at  Little  Darby  and  Cache  Creek.  The  Little  Darby  Environmental  Education 
Area  offers  visitors  a  chance  to  discover  and  learn  about  a  spectrum  of  ecosystems  on  a  self-guided 
nature  trail  (a  booklet/guide  is  available  at  the  Ukiah  Field  Office).  Another  nature  study  opportunity  is 
provided  in  the  Cache  Creek  area  with  BLM  ranger  guided  wildflower  tours,  which  are  available  during 
March  and  April  each  year. 

There  are  opportunities  for  wildlife  viewing  on  all  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands.  Three  management  areas 
with  particularly  good  wildlife  viewing  opportunities  are  the  Cow  Mountain,  Stometta  Public  Lands,  and 
Cache  Creek  areas.  The  Cow  Mountain  area  has  13  wildlife  reservoirs  that  support  and  attract  wildlife 
and  species  such  as  black  bear,  blacktail  deer  and  wild  turkey  can  be  seen  in  this  area.  The  coastal 
Stometta  Public  Lands  have  potential  wildlife  viewing  opportunities  for  birds  such  as  brown  pelican  and 
Western  snowy  plover,  for  marine  mammal  such  as  seals,  sea  lions,  and  whales,  and  for  a  variety  of 
upland  birds  and  mammals.  Wetland  areas  and  the  estuary  of  the  Garcia  River  are  especially  popular  with 
bird  watchers. 

The  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area  offers  a  wide  range  of  wildlife  viewing  opportunities  due  to  the  variety  of 
wildlife  that  lives  in  the  area.  Species  that  can  be  found  in  this  area  include  wild  turkey,  black  bear, 
blacktail  deer,  coyote,  gray  fox,  bobcat,  badger,  raccoon,  and  beaver.  A  wildlife  viewing  area  is  under 
construction  at  the  Cowboy  Camp  trailhead  on  Highway  16.  Wildlife  that  are  not  present  or  are  less 
common  in  other  management  areas  include  tule  elk,  which  can  be  seen  from  October  to  April  near  the 
Redbud  Trailhead  along  Highway  20,  and  river  otters  can  also  be  seen  in  this  area  near  the  Highway  20 
bridge.  Birding  opportunities  are  excellent  with  over  154  species  of  birds  seen  in  the  area.  In  the  spring, 
birdwatchers  utilize  the  Redbud  Trail  and  Payne  Ranch  areas.  The  Cache  Creek  canyon  is  well  known  as 
a  bald  eagle  wintering  area,  and  in  recent  years  has  hosted  breeding  pairs  of  eagles.  Bald  eagle  guided 
tours  are  provided  by  BLM  rangers  in  the  Cache  Creek  area  during  January  and  February. 

3.17.3.3  Recreation  Use  Levels 
Current  Use  of  Ukiah  Field  Office-Managed  Lands 

Overall  use  within  the  planning  area  is  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  350,000  visitor  days  in  FY  2004 
(BLM  Recreation  Management  Information  System  data  2005).  As  a  comparison,  the  King  Range 
National  Conservation  area  (BLM  Areata  Field  Office,  64,000  acres)  had  an  estimated  150,000  visitor 
days  in  2001  and  nearby  Mendocino  National  Forest  (913,000  acres)  had  an  estimated  257,091  visits  in 
FY  2002. 

Annual  visitation  to  specific  management  areas  varies  widely  from  245  visitor  days  at  Little  Darby  to 
more  than  74,000  visitor  days  at  Cow  Mountain.  Table  3-37  lists  the  management  areas  and  estimated 
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number  of  visits  and  visitor  days  during  FY04  (October  1,  2003  to  September  20,  2004).  A  visit  is  the 
presence  of  a  recreationist  on  BLM  lands  for  any  length  of  time,  whereas  a  visitor  day  is  defined  as  the 
presence  of  a  recreationist  for  a  12-hour  period.  Thus,  many  day  users  visit  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  visitor 
day,  whereas  campers  may  be  on-site  for  several  visitor  days.  Only  BLM  lands  are  included  in  the 
estimates;  neighboring  facilities  such  as  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  (Indian  Valley)  and  Yolo  County 
Regional  Park  (Cache  Creek)  are  not  included. 


Table  3-37:  Estimated  Use  Levels  by  Ukiah  Field  Office  Management  Area,  FY  2004 


MANAGEMENT  AREA 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF 
VISITS 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF 
VISITOR  DAYS1 

Cache  Creek  Natural  Area 

98,232 

52,671 

Cow  Mountain  Recreation  Area 

94,658 

74,439 

Knoxville  Recreation  Area 

22,000 

29,173 

Little  Darby  Environmental  Ed.  Area 

1,000 

245 

Indian  Yalley/Dispersed  Use 

50,000  2 

196,775 

Total 

265,890 

352,303 

1.  A  visitor  day  equals  one  visitor  on-site  for  a  period  of  12  hours.  A  visit  may  be  less  than  one  visitor  day  (e.g.,  an  8  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  day  use  visit  =  6  hours  =  0.5  visitor  days)  or  more  than  one  visitor  day  (e.g.,  a  camper  arriving  at  8  p.m.,  camping  2  nights, 
and  departing  at  8  a.m.  =  36  hours  =  3  visitor  days). 


2:  This  estimate  is  primarily  associated  with  dispersed  use  (use  unassociated  with  any  developed  recreation  site  such  as  a  trail 
head  or  campground)  at  Indian  Valley  and  management  units  with  no  developed  recreation  sites,  such  as  Cedar  Roughs, 
Berryessa  Peak,  the  Geysers,  and  scattered  tracts.  About  10  percent  of  the  visits  and  5  percent  of  the  visitor  days  are  associated 
with  four  small  camps  and  a  boat  ramp  at  Indian  Valley.  Indian  Valley  is  not  identified  as  a  separate  Management  Area  in  the 
RMIS  system.  No  use  estimates  are  available  for  the  recendy  acquired  Stornetta  Public  Lands. 


Note:  Only  BLM  managed  lands  are  included  in  visit  estimates.  Neighboring  non-BLM  facilities  such  as  Indian  Valley  Reservoir 
and  5  olo  County’s  Cache  Creek  Canyon  Regional  Park  are  not  included. 


Due  to  its  recent  acquisition  and  history  of  private  ownership,  there  is  no  use  estimate  for  the  Stornetta 
Public  Lands.  However,  visitation  estimates  are  available  for  neighboring  properties;  Point  Arena 
Lighthouse  has  an  estimated  30,000  visitors  per  year  and  Manchester  State  Park  had  an  estimated  17,169 
visitors  for  2002-2003.  In  addition,  there  are  no  numeric  use  estimates  for  Cedar  Roughs,  scattered 
tracts,  or  the  Geysers.  Use  levels  are  low  at  all  of  these  areas.  Cedar  Roughs  access  is  walk-in  only 
through  CDFG  lands  and  the  area  has  no  facilities  or  trails.  Access  is  non-existent  or  limited  in  most  of 
the  scattered  tracts  and  the  Geysers  area. 


Cache  Creek  and  Cow  Mountain  have  substantially  more  visitation  than  other  areas,  each  accounting  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  visits  to  the  planning  area.  Although  use  level  data  specific  to  North  and 
South  Cow  Mountain  are  not  available,  about  85-90  percent  of  Cow  Mountain  visitor  days  are  attributed 
to  South  Cow  Mountain.  Knoxville  has  the  third  largest  number  of  visits  with  22,000  visits  in  FY04. 

The  Little  Darby  Environmental  Education  Area  is  a  small  area  and  receives  the  least  amount  of  use. 

A  total  estimate  for  the  Indian  Valley  area  is  not  available,  but  the  three  small  campgrounds  and  north 
boat  ramp  account  for  about  5,000  visits.  (The  north  boat  ramp  is  on  county  property  but  was  built  by 
BLM  and  is  served  by  a  BLM-constructed  restroom,  and  therefore  is  included  in  the  BLM  recreation  use 
database.)  The  high  number  of  visitor  days  per  visit  attributed  to  dispersed  visitors  (an  average  of  nearly 
four  visitor  days  per  visit)  is  in  large  part  due  to  an  estimated  91  percent  of  dispersed  visitors  who  camp, 
and  who  camp  for  an  estimated  average  of  36  hours  (three  visitor  days).  In  addition,  about  60-80  percent 
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of  dispersed  visitors  are  estimated  to  participate  for  an  average  of  2-6  hours  in  swimming,  fishing,  and 
target  practice,  which  further  increases  the  length  of  the  average  dispersed  user  visit.  Also  contributing  is 
the  estimates  for  Indian  Valley  which  include  80  percent  of  Blue  Oak  Campground  visitors  participating 
in  camping  with  an  average  stay  of  48  hours  (four  visitor  days). 

Special  Recreation  Permit  Use 

Special  Recreation  Permits  allow  specified  recreational  uses  of  public  lands  and  related  waters.  Three 
Special  Recreation  Permits  have  been  issued  each  year  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  in  recent  years.  Two  are 
for  commercial  uses  and  one  is  for  competitive  use. 

There  are  two  commercial  rafting  Special  Recreation  Permits  given  annually  to  two  rafting  companies. 
These  permit  holders  host  about  10,000  to  13,000  people  per  year  rafting  on  Cache  Creek.  The 
competitive  use  permit  is  for  an  annual  motorcycle  race  (Hare  Scramble)  event  at  South  Cow  Mountain, 
sponsored  by  the  Sonoma  County  Sports  Cycle  Association.  This  permit  results  in  about  400-500  riders 
and  a  similar  number  of  spectators  coming  to  the  area  per  event.  Together  these  three  Special  Recreation 
Permits  account  for  13,600  to  15,700  annual  visits  to  the  planning  area. 

In  the  past  there  were  two  other  Special  Recreation  Permits  given,  one  for  an  equestrian  concessionaire 
and  one  for  a  commercial  hunting  guide.  The  equestrian  concessionaire  had  a  permit  from  April  1998  to 
November  2002  and  operated  in  the  CCNA  Fiske  Creek/ Yolo  County  Cache  Creek  Canyon  Regional 
Park  area.  The  other  permit  was  for  guided  hunting  trips  and  was  issued  from  2000  to  September  2003. 
The  operators  have  not  requested  to  renew  these  permits  in  recent  years. 

3. 17.3.4  Recreation  Demand  Analysis 

Factors  in  recreation  demand  in  the  planning  area  include  the  origin  of  visitors  using  the  area,  the 
population  of  those  areas  of  origin,  and  the  level  of  interest  of  people  in  those  areas  m  die  recreation 
opportunities  offered  on  BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area.  Data  on  OHV  registrations  available  from  the 
California  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  (DMV)  provides  a  unique  source  of  information  on  OHV 
activity  demand  and  trends. 

Origin  of  Visitors  to  Ukiah  Field  Office  Management  Areas 

Although  little  data  is  available,  based  on  BLM  managers’  experience  most  visitors  to  the  Ukiah  Field 
Office  lands  are  understood  to  be  residents  of  the  nine-county  planning  area.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
expect  that  significant  portions  of  visitors  to  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  are  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  (which  partly  overlaps  the  planning  area)  and  the  Sacramento  metropolitan  area,  the  two  major 
urban  areas  in  the  region.  Residents  of  the  Sacramento  metropolitan  area  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  are  within  a  1.5  to  2.0  hour  drive  of  most  Ukiah  Field  Office-managed  lands. 

One  data  source  is  available  which  provides  some  indication  of  visitor  origins:  a  voluntary  survey  of 
visitors  to  one  of  the  most  popular  sites  in  the  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  the  Redbud  Trail,  conducted 
from  1991  to  1997.  The  survey  site  is  in  eastern  Lake  County  and  is  centrally  located  among  the  major 
Ukiah  Field  Office  management  areas.  Over  1,400  visitors  listed  their  home  town  on  the  survey. 
Overall,  the  data  confirms  the  understandings  on  visitor  origin  described  above.  Specifically,  the  data 
indicated  that  about  20  percent  of  visitors  were  local  residents  from  nearby  Lake  County  communities, 
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the  highest  percentage  for  any  county.  About  60  percent  of  visitors  were  from  the  planning  area  counties 
(including  Lake  County),  while  about  20  percent  were  from  the  five  San  Francisco  Bay  counties  not 
included  in  the  planning  area,  in  particular  the  East  Bay  counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa.  About 
nine  percent  of  visitors  were  from  Sacramento  County.  The  remaining  visitors  were  from  21  other 
California  counties  and  out-of-state,  with  no  county  or  state  comprising  more  than  two  percent  of  the 
total. 

Current  Population  and  Population  Trends  in  the  Planning  Area 

The  population  of  the  planning  area  (about  1.5  million  people)  is  not  evenly  distributed,  but  is 
concentrated  in  the  southern  portion  where,  it  should  be  noted,  there  is  the  least  amount  of  public  land 
(with  the  exception  of  southern  and  western  Marin  County).  As  shown  in  Table  3-38,  about  70  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  the  three  most  populous  counties  -  Sonoma,  Solano,  and  Marin.  If  Napa 
County  is  added  to  that  group  to  include  all  of  the  southern  part  of  the  planning  area  (these  are 

commonly  referred  to  as  the  North  Bay  counties),  about  77  percent  of  the  planning  area  population  is 
accounted  for. 

A  growing  population  would  be  expected  to  increase  recreation  demand.  It  appears  that  all  of  the 
counties  in  the  planning  area  have  been  growing  in  population  since  1990  (Table  3-38).  Counties  with 
the  highest  rate  of  growth  from  1990  to  2000  were  Yolo,  Colusa,  Lake,  Solano,  and  Sonoma,  each  with 
about  17  to  21%  growth.  The  growth  in  Solano  and  Sonoma  Counties  may  be  most  significant  given 
that  those  are  the  two  most  populous  counties  in  the  region,  although  these  counties’  residents  are  not 
closest  to  the  most  accessible  BLM  lands.  The  populations  of  Glenn,  Marin,  and  Mendocino  Counties 
grew  at  only  about  half  the  rate  of  Sonoma  and  Solano  Counties. 


In  most  of  the  planning  area  counties,  these  population  trends  appear  to  have  continued  since  2000. 
However,  population  growth  in  Solano  and  Sonoma  Counties  appears  to  have  slowed  considerably. 
Looking  forward  to  2010,  published  population  projections  indicate  that  population  growth  is  expected 
to  be  substantially  less  in  those  two  counties  and  Marin  County  —  the  three  most  populous  counties  in  the 
planning  area  -  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade.  On  the  other  hand,  Yolo  County  is  projected  to  have 
continued  rapid  growth  with  almost  31  percent  growth  between  2000  and  2010. 

Extending  the  analysis  to  2020,  population  growth  is  expected  to  rebound  in  Solano  County  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  Sonoma  County.  Growth  is  expected  to  moderate  in  Yolo  County  while  remaining 
among  the  highest  in  the  planning  area.  Marin  is  the  only  county  projected  to  decrease  in  population, 
though  only  slightly,  between  2010  and  2020  (-0.5  percent). 

Overall,  the  population  trend  data  indicate  that  the  planning  area  will  support  a  significantly  increasing 
population  base.  Therefore,  recreation  demand  and  use  is  likely  to  increase  due  to  the  larger  pool  of 
potential  recreationists. 


Regional  Activity-Specific  Recreation  Demand  and  Trends 

Plans  developed  by  certain  counties  in  the  planning  area  as  well  as  state  and  national  surveys  provide 
addition  indications  of  regional  recreation  demand,  in  particular  as  related  to  specific  activities. 
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County  Data  Sources 

Some  of  the  County  governments  in  the  planning  area  have  investigated  recreation  demands  and  needs 
issues  as  part  of  their  planning  efforts.  The  Solano  County  General  Plan  -  Park  and  Recreation  Element 
(2003)  reports  on  a  needs  assessment  which  was  based  on  a  survey  of  500  County  residents,  pu  c 
forums,  and  website  input.  The  assessment  identified  a  particularly  high  demand  for  several  facilities  an 
opportunities  available  on  BLM  lands,  including  hiking  trails,  picnicking,  and  visiting  scenic  places 
significant  increase  in  demand  was  also  identified  for  equestrian  trails,  nature  appreciation,  and  off-road 
recreation.  The  plan  proposes  two  new  regional  parks,  a  further  indication  of  expected  deman  . 


l  duic  o-ovj 

COUNTY 

ESTIMATED 

POPULATION 

1/1/04 

RANK  BY 
POPULATION 

POPULATION 

GROWTH 
1990-2000  (%) 

POPULATION 

GROWTH 
2000-2004  (%) 

PROJECTED 

POPULATION 
GROWTH 
2000-2010  (%) 

PROJECTED 

POPULATION 
GROWTH 
2010-2020  (%) 

20,100 

9 

17.4 

8.7 

19.9 

16.0 

27  750 

8 

8.5 

4.8 

9.8 

8.9 

vj  lcnii 

63,200 

7 

16.7 

7.7 

17.7 

15.0 

250,200 

3 

8.7 

1.3 

1.6 

-0.5 

lYTcnrlocmo1 

89,200 

6 

8.8 

3.6 

8.6 

6.7 

131,600 

5 

13.6 

6.0 

13.7 

16.8 

416,500 

2 

17.9 

5.6 

14.8 

21.9 

472,700 

1 

19.7 

3.5 

11.8 

16.8 

Yolo 

All  Counties 

184,500 

1,655,750 

4 

21.0 

14.7 _ 

9.7 

5.7  _ _ 

30.8 

14.3 _ 

21.9 

13.7 _ 

Source:  California  Department  of  Finance 


Similar  to  Solano  County,  Sonoma  County  has  conducted  a  needs  assessment  and  responds  to  expecte 
increased  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  A  1995  survey  of  county  residents  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  Sonoma  County  residents,  52-58  percent,  beUeve  that  open  space,  Inking  trails,  nature 
study  centers,  and  regional  trails  should  be  added  “as  soon  as  possible.”  The  county  documented  a 
history  of  rapidly  increasing  use  of  county  outdoor  recreation  faciliues,  particularly  regional  trails  an 
open  space  parks.  The  county  Draft  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (2003)  recommends  expanding  and 
increasing  the  number  of  County  Open  Space  Parks,  increasing  the  number  of  State  Parks,  and  creaung 
6,500  acres  of  regional  preserves  to  be  operated  by  local,  state,  or  federal  agencies. 

The  Draft  Yolo  County  Parks  and  Open  Space  Master  Plan  (2004)  recommends  that  the  county  expand 
and  enhance  existing  parks  and  develop  new  facilities,  primarily  near  existing  park  lands  in  the  Cac  e 
Creek  area.  The  Open  Space  Element  of  the  Yolo  County  General  Plan  (2002)  recommends  expanding 
public  access  to  the  Sacramento  River,  Cache  Creek,  and  Putah  Creek.  It  also  states  a  goal  of  wor  -  ng 
with  BLM  and  others  to  provide  access  and  facilities  to  the  Blue  Ridge  area  on  the  west  edge  of  the 

County. 


State  Data  Sources 

Statewide  data  on  recreation  demand,  while  not  as  specifically  applicable  to  the  planning  area  does 
provides  additional  information  on  likely  demand  trends  in  the  planning  area  related  to  specific  activities 
One  source  of  this  data  is  the  statewide  telephone  and  mail  recreation  surveys  conducted  by  DPR  every 
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five  years  beginning  in  1987.  The  most  recent  study  was  conducted  in  2002.  One  purpose  of  the  survey 
is  to  track  the  participation  of  California  residents  in  outdoor  recreation;  to  meet  this  purpose,  the  survey 
has  asked  people  if  they  participated  in  several  dozen  different  activities  during  the  past  12  months. 
Comparison  of  the  responses  across  the  four  studies  completed  to  date  provides  useful  trend 
information.  Table  3-39  presents  statewide  data  on  participation  in  11  activities  that  are  among  the 
primary  activities  pursued  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands,  listed  in  descending  order  of  2002  participation. 

Nature  study /wildlife  viewing  and  trail  hiking  are  the  two  most  popular  activities  statewide  and  both  have 
been  subject  to  a  steep  rise  in  participation  over  the  15  year  span  of  the  surveys.  Participation  in 
mountain  biking  and  kayaking/ rowing/ canoeing/ rafting  has  also  increased  steadily.  Participation  in 
horseback  riding  and  OHV  activities  (both  4WD  and  motorcycles /ATV’s)  have  been  more  variable  over 
the  years,  with  some  decline  in  the  mid  1990’s,  but  appear  to  have  increased  substantially  between  1997 
and  2002.  Primitive  camping  and  freshwater  fishing  are  popular  activities  for  which  the  trend  in 
participation  has  been  relatively  flat  or  even  declining  in  some  periods.  This  is  also  the  case  for  the  less 
popular  activities  of  target  shooting  and  hunting. 


Table  3-39:  DPR  Data  on  Californians'  Participation  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Activities,  1987-2002 


RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 

PERCENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  SURVEY  YEAR 

TREND 

1987 

1992 

1997 

2002 

Nature  study /wildlife  viewing 

47.4 

56.0 

54.0 

75.1 

Rising 

Trail  hiking 

37.7 

54.8 

58.0 

68.7 

Rising 

Freshwater  fishing 

36.3 

38.2 

37.3 

34.0 

Flat/Declining 

Camping  (primitive) 

24.9 

25.8 

25.8 

28.0 

Flat 

Mountain  biking 

NA 

14.6 

17.7 

24.0 

Rising 

Kayaking/  rowing/ canoeing/rafting 

15.7 

16.2 

18.3 

23.0 

Rising 

4  wheel  drive  (off-road) 

14.3 

17.8 

14.6 

19.8 

Flat 

Horseback  riding 

12.5 

15.6 

14.2 

19.2 

Flat 

Motorcycle  s  /  ATV  s 

13.0 

10.1 

9.9 

16.7 

Flat 

Target  shooting 

14.0 

14.9 

17.0 

16.5 

Flat 

Hunting  (large  and  small  game) 

12.2 

13.3 

8.7 

9.0 

Flat 

Note:  Survey  respondents  were  asked  if  they  had  participated  in  the  listed  activities  at  least  once  during  the  previous  12  months. 
Source:  DPR  1987  through  2002 


National  Data  Sources 

Although  it  is  nationwide  survey,  the  National  Survey  on  Recreation  and  the  Environment  (NSRE) 
provides  some  activity  participation  data  specific  to  California  that  is  a  useful  complement  to  the  DPR 
data  discussed  above.  The  data  available  is  for  2000-2001  and  is  drawn  from  the  most  recent  NSRE 
survey  efforts.  The  NSRE  is  implemented  on  an  ongoing  basis  by  the  USFS  with  the  cooperation  of 
BLM  and  several  other  federal  agencies,  and  provides  data  on  a  variety  of  aspects  of  outdoor  recreation 
participation. 

The  NSRE  survey  data  concurs  with  the  DPR  survey  data  in  identifying  hiking  and  wildlife  viewing  as 
two  of  the  most  popular  outdoor  recreation  activities,  with  about  45  percent  of  Californians  16  years  of 
age  and  older  participating  in  day  hiking,  37  percent  participating  in  viewing  or  photographing  wildlife, 
and  28  percent  participating  in  viewing  or  photographing  birds.  Table  3-40  lists  several  activities  that  the 
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NSRE  surveys  identified  as  being  among  the  fastest  growing  in  participation  in  California  between  1994 
and  2001,  along  with  several  slower-growing  or  declining  activities.  (Note  that  this  data  is  for  the  number 
of  people  participating,  rather  than  percent,  as  reported  by  DPR.  The  number  of  participants  may 
increase  faster  than  the  percent  participating  since  state’s  population  has  been  increasing.) 


Table  3-40:  NSRE  Data  on  Californians'  Participation  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Activities,  1994-2001 


ACTIVITY 

MILLIONS  IN  2000-01 

PERCENT  CHANGE  1994-2001 

Kayaking 

1.09 

137 

Canoeing 

1.07 

51 

Horseback  riding 

2.43 

45 

Dav  hiking 

11.20 

42 

View  wildlife 

9.15 

41 

View  birds 

7.11 

37 

C oldwater  fishing 

3.46 

27 

Driving  off-road 

3.80 

18 

W/nt-m water  fishing 

2.87 

16 

Swimming  in  lakes,  streams 

9.50 

13 

Rafting 

1.77 

11 

Primitive  camping 

3.66 

3 

Small  game  hunting 

0.66 

-4 

Big  game  hunting 

0.48 

-13 

AAAI _ _  O  AO/L 

Note:  The  CA  Dept,  of  Finance  indicates  the  population  increase  in  California  from  1994  to  2001was  9.6%. 

Source:  NSRE  2000  (data  summarized  in  a  presentation  by  USFS  Southern  Research  Station,  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Region 


5’s  National  Forests”) 

Among  this  group  of  activities,  kayaking  was  found  to  have  by  a  wide  margin  the  greatest  percentage 
increase  in  participants,  although  the  number  of  participants  remained  relatively  low.  Canoeing  and 
horseback  nding  were  also  found  to  have  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  people  participating,  but 
still  relatively  modest  numbers  of  participants.  Day  hiking  and  viewing  of  wildlife  and  birds  were 
activities  with  large  numbers  of  participants  and  37-42  percent  increases  in  people  participating. 
Coldwater  fishing  had  a  moderate  number  of  participants  but  a  27  percent  increase  in  participation  over 
the  seven  years.  Warmwater  fishing  and  driving  off-road  had  similarly  moderate  numbers  of  participants 
and  moderate  growth  in  participation  (16  and  18  percent,  respectively).  Swimming  in  lakes  and  streams 
had  a  high  number  of  participants  but  relatively  slow  growth,  while  rafting  and  primitive  camping  ha 
both  relatively  low  participation  and  growth.  Small  and  big  game  hunting  were  found  to  have  the  lowest 
level  of  participation  among  the  activities  listed  here,  coupled  with  a  decline  in  participation. 


Additional  Information  on  OHV  Demand  and  Trends 

Because  OHV  use  is  an  important  activity  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  managed  lands  and  is  the  primary 
activity  on  two  management  areas,  demand  and  trends  for  this  activity  merit  further  investigation.  Due 
to  requirements  imposed  by  the  State  of  California  for  registration  of  OHVs,  additional  information  is 
available  on  the  number  of  such  vehicles  owned  by  residents  in  the  planning  area.  This  provides  one 
indication  of  demand  for  OHV  riding  opportunities. 

California  residents  register  a  vehicle  that  will  be  operated  only  off-road  by  purchasing  a  Green  Sticker  or 
Red  Sticker  from  the  DMV.  A  Green  Sticker  allows  vehicles  to  be  operated  on  public  land  year-roun  . 
The  Red  Sticker  is  for  certain  motorcycles  and  ATVs  that  do  not  meet  state  emissions  standards,  and 
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limits  use  at  many  riding  areas  to  specific  fall,  winter,  and  spring  periods,  which  differ  from  area  to  area. 
(These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  the  two  Ukiah  Field  Office  areas  managed  primarily  for  OHV  use, 
Knoxville  and  South  Cow  Mountain.) 

Statewide  OHV  Trends 

OF1V  industry  data  indicates  that  California  is  consistently  the  top  state  in  sales  of  off-road  motorcycles 
(referred  to  as  motocross  or  dirt  bikes),  dual-purpose  motorcycles  (for  on  or  off-road  use,  referred  to  as 
enduro  bikes),  and  ATVs.  Data  for  2003,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  sales  figures  were  available, 
indicates  that  over  71,000  motocross  and  enduro  motorcycles  and  over  59,000  ATV’s  were  sold  in  the 
state  that  year,  more  than  in  any  other  state  in  both  cases  (Motorcycle  Industry  Council  2005).  Industry 
sources  also  report  that  the  2003  sales  figures  represents  a  greater  than  300  percent  increase  in  off- 
highway  motorcycle  sales  and  a  greater  than  400  percent  increase  in  ATV  sales  as  compared  to  1998 
sales. 

A  recent  report  on  the  California’s  OHV  program  (DPR  2001)  states  that  Green  Sticker  registrations 
(including  snowmobiles)  increased  108  percent  between  1980  and  2001.  Between  1983  and  2000,  ATV 
registrations  are  reported  to  have  increased  96  percent  and  motorcycle  registrations  30  percent. 
Comparing  numbers  of  OFTVs  and  riding  opportunities,  the  report  also  points  out  that  only  six  percent 
of  registered  OHVs  are  in  northern  California  (not  including  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area)  while  31 
percent  of  the  acreage  available  to  OHVs  is  in  the  region.  Conversely,  13  percent  of  registered  OHVs  are 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  while  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  available  riding  area  is  in  that  area. 

Planning  Area  OHV  Trends 

Data  on  OHV  registrations  in  the  planning  area  for  the  past  10  years  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  OHV  ownership  in  the  nine  counties.  Increases  in  registrations  between  1994  and  1999 
ranged  from  about  20  to  45  percent  in  each  county,  and  averaged  about  33  percent  (Table  3-41).  This 
upward  trend  in  OHV  registrations  was  steeper  yet  between  1999  and  2004,  with  registrations  at  least 
doubling  in  four  counties.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  Lake  County,  where  registrations  increased  more 
than  150  percent.  Registrations  more  than  doubled  in  Solano  County  and  about  doubled  in  Sonoma 
County,  the  two  counties  that  have  historically  had  the  greatest  number  of  OHVs.  Registration  also 
more  than  doubled  in  Yolo  County,  and  nearly  doubled  in  Mendocino  County.  The  increase  in  the 
remaining  four  counties  was  between  64  and  87  percent,  which  is  less  steep  than  the  other  counties  but 
nonetheless  substantial. 

Table  3-41  provides  die  most  current  Green  Sticker  data  for  the  nine  counties  in  the  planning  area.  The 
DMV  database  differentiates  between  motorcycles,  ATVs,  snowmobiles,  and  other  types  of  OHVs  such 
as  non-street  legal  pickups,  jeeps,  dune  buggies,  etc.  Snowmobile  data  is  not  shown  in  the  table. 

Residents  in  the  planning  area  own  over  44,000  currently  registered  OHVs,  of  which  nearly  half  are 
motorcycles  (i.e.,  dirt  bikes).  There  are  nearly  as  many  registered  ATV’s  as  motorcycles  in  the  planning 
area,  while  other  types  of  OHVs  (generally  larger  four-wheeled  vehicles)  are  much  less  common..  About 
half  of  the  registered  OHVs  are  owned  by  residents  of  the  two  most  populous  counties,  Sonoma  County 
and  Solano  County.  Mendocino,  Napa,  Lake,  and  Yolo  Counties  each  have  about  3,300  to  5,300  OFTVs. 

Several  counties  in  the  region  but  outside  the  planning  area  are  notable  for  the  number  of  registered 
OHVs  owned  by  residents  of  those  counties.  In  particular,  this  includes  urbanized  counties  in  the  San 
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Francisco  Bay  Area  such  as  Alameda  County  (14,592  registered),  Contra  Costa  County  (17,340 
registered),  Santa  Clara  County  (20,501  registered),  and  San  Mateo  County  (7,320  registered).  Also 
notable  are  two  Central  Valley  counties  in  the  region,  Sacramento  County  (22,371  registered)  and  San 
Joaquin  County  (14,862  registered).  Although  the  owners  of  those  OHVs  are  more  distant  from  the 
planning  area,  the  nearly  100,000  registered  OHVs  in  those  six  counties  represent  a  large  potential 
demand  for  OHV  opportunities  in  the  planning  area  due  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  public  riding 
opportunities  in  the  region. 


Table  3-41:  OHV  Registrations  in  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  Planning  Area,  1994-2004 


COUNTY 

1994 

1999 

2004 

PERCENT  INCREASE,  1999- 
2004 

Colusa 

514 

676 

1,267 

87% 

Glenn 

990 

1,272 

2,092 

64% 

Lake 

951 

1,286 

3,297 

156% 

Matin 

1,030 

1,327 

2,463 

86% 

Mendocino  1 

1,882 

2,715 

5,343 

97% 

Napa 

1,690 

2,260 

4,008 

77% 

Solano 

3,165 

3,818 

8,681 

127% 

Sonoma 

4,792 

6,608 

13,192 

100% 

Yolo 

1,422 

1,881 

3,938 

109% 

All  Counties 

16,436 

21,843 

44,281 

103% 

1:  Data  is  for  the  entire  County,  although  only  the  southern  half  of  the  County  is  within  the  planning  area. 
Source:  California  DMV 


Table  3-42:  OHV  Registrations  in  Ukiah  Field  Office  Planning  Area  Counties,  2004 


COUNTY 

MOTOR-CYCLES 

ATVS 

OTHERS1 

TOTAL 

Colusa 

296 

612 

359 

1,267 

Glenn 

442 

1,241 

409 

2,092 

Lake 

1,634 

1,438 

225 

3,297 

Matin 

1,752 

599 

112 

2,463 

Mendocino 

1,963 

2,995 

385 

5,343 

Napa 

1,920 

1,861 

227 

4,008 

Solano 

5,258 

2,762 

661 

8,681 

Sonoma 

6,952 

5,267 

973 

13,192 

Yolo 

1,483 

1,942 

513 

3,938 

All  Counties 

21,700 

18,717 

3,864 

44,281 

Percent  by  type 

49.0% 

42.3% 

8.7% 

100.0% 

1:  Other  OHV  types  include  trucks,  dune  buggies,  rails,  etc. 

2:  Data  is  for  the  entire  County,  but  only  the  southern  half  of  the  County  is  within  the  planning  area. 
Source:  California  DMV 


Attendance  data  for  Carnegie  SVRA,  which  serves  OHV  riders  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  the 
Central  Valley,  provides  an  additional  indication  of  rapidly  increasing  OHV  activity  and  demand  in  the 
region.  Table  3-43  provides  the  attendance  data  for  an  eight-year  period  beginning  in  1996-97,  and 
reveals  a  particularly  rapid  increase  in  use  of  the  area  in  the  late  1990’s  with  more  moderate  increases 
most  of  the  last  few  years.  Overall,  use  of  the  area  has  more  than  tripled  over  the  eight  years. 
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Table  3-43:  Attendance  at  Carnegie  SVRA,  1996-97  to  2003-04 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ATTENDANCE 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

1996-97 

37,498 

Base 

1997-98 

47,090 

25.6% 

1998-99 

72,812 

54.6% 

1999-2000 

110,872 

52.3% 

2000-01 

123,843 

11.7% 

2001-02 

136,500 

10.2% 

2002-03 

144,259 

5.7% 

2003-04 

130,334 

-9.7% 

Note:  The  drop  in  attendance  in  2003-04  was  attributed  to  spring  and  summer  Red  Sticker  use  restrictions. 
Source:  R.  Williams,  Carnegie  SVRA  (DPR) 


3.17.4  Recreation  Management  Issues 

3. 17.4.1  Wilderness  Designation 

There  are  two  WSAs  included  in  the  lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office,  the  Rocky 
Creek/ Cache  Creek  WSA  and  Cedar  Roughs  WSA,  but  no  designated  wilderness.  However,  in  recent 
years  several  citizen-driven  proposals  for  designating  new  wilderness  areas  across  California  have  been 
developed  and  introduced  to  Congress.  These  proposals  have  included  several  new  wilderness  areas  on 
lands  administered  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  and  have  garnered  widespread  support  from  some 
recreation  groups  and  local  governments.  However,  other  stakeholders  have  opposed  new  wilderness 
and  the  proposals  continue  to  be  controversial. 

Wilderness  Study  Areas 

A  WSA  is  an  area  formally  identified  by  the  BLM  as  having  wilderness  characteristics  and  values  as 
defined  in  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  1976  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  directed 
the  BLM  to  identify  and  inventory  all  public  lands  having  wilderness  characteristics;  the  WSAs  are  the 
product  of  this  inventory.  FLMPA  requires  WSAs  to  be  managed  so  as  not  to  impair  the  suitability  of 
such  areas  for  preservation  as  wilderness.  Existing  mining  and  grazing  uses  and  mineral  leasing  are 
permitted  to  continue.  Legislation  designating  BLM  Wilderness  commonly  includes  provisions  releasing 
non-designated  portions  of  WSAs  from  further  consideration.  The  WSAs  were  further  studied  by  BLM 
for  suitability  for  wilderness  designation,  the  results  of  which  were  reported  in  the  1991  California 
Statewide  Wilderness  Study  Report. 

The  Rocky  Creek/Cache  Creek  WSA  comprises  33,561  acres  that  covers  much  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  current  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  Significant  acquisition  of  private  lands,  particularly  surrounding 
the  North  Fork  Cache  Creek  and  die  main  stem  of  Cache  Creek  upstream  of  and  including  Wilson 
Valley,  have  occurred  since  the  original  inventory  and  these  areas  are  not  included  in  the  WSA.  Also  not 
included  are  the  Payne  Ranch  area  and  the  Blue  Ridge  area,  which  comprise  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
current  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area.  The  area  was  identified  as  a  WSA  in  the  1979  Final  Intensive 
Wilderness  Inventory  due  to  its  primarily  primitive,  undeveloped  state,  “outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude,”  and  outstanding  “primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  opportunities.”  However,  the  1982 
Wilderness  Recommendations  EIS  recommends  the  WSA  as  nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designations  due  to 
existing  mining  claims  and  oil  and  gas  leases,  and  “marginal  wilderness  characteristics”  and  “limited 
recreational  value”  of  most  of  the  area  outside  the  Cache  Creek  corridor.  Today,  there  are  no  valid 
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mining  claims  and  no  mineral  leases  active  on  lands  within  Cache  Creek  Natural  Area,  and  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  varied  chaparral-dominated  landscape. 

The  Cedar  Roughs  WSA  comprises  7,183  acres  that  form  the  primary  block  of  the  current  management 
area  (one  smaller  adjoining  block  and  another  small  nearby  detached  block  are  now  also  part  of  the 
management  area  but  are  not  included  in  the  WSA).  The  area  was  identified  as  a  WSA  in  the  1979  Final 
Intensive  Wilderness  Inventory  due  to  its  “outstanding  primeval  character”  and  “outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude.”  However,  the  1982  Wi i  Idem  ess  Recommendations  EIS  recommends  the  WSA  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designations  due  to  its  small  si2e,  few  recreation  opportunities,  and  low 
potential  for  resource  development  or  intensive  use. 

Support  and  Opposition  to  Wilderness  Designation 

Overall,  the  general  public  in  California  appears  to  support  wilderness  designation  in  the  state.  A  2001 
survey  of  California  residents  found  that  72  percent  supported  designating  more  land  in  California  as 
protected  wilderness  areas,  and  52  percent  expressed  strong  support.  Similarly,  77  percent  of 
Californians  polled  in  the  study  favored  a  proposal  for  designating  an  additional  four  percent  of  the  state 
as  wilderness  (NSRE  2001). 

However,  opposition  has  also  been  expressed  to  wilderness  by  several  interest  groups.  Two  main  reasons 
for  opposition  are  closure  of  roads  and  prohibition  of  mountain  bikes  on  trails  as  a  “mechanized”  use. 
National  groups  such  as  the  Blue  Ribbon  Coalition,  who  focus  their  efforts  on  maintaining  road  access 
and  off-road  vehicle  access  to  public  lands,  argue  that  the  wilderness  designations  will  reduce  access  to 
some  recreation  groups.  Roads  in  proposed  wilderness  areas  are  sometimes  “cherry  stemmed”  in 
wilderness  designation  language  —  that  is,  the  roads  and  buffer  corridors  are  left  out  of  officially 
designated  wilderness,  as  is  the  case  with  Langs  Peak  Road  at  Cache  Creek. 

The  International  Mountain  Biking  Association  (IMBA)  and  other  mountain  biking  groups,  have 
expressed  opposition  to  wilderness  designations  because  mountain  bikes  are  not  allowed  in  designated 
wilderness.  IMBA  has  proposed  non-wilderness  trail  corridors  for  trails  used  by  mountain  bikes.  This 
would  allow  mechanized  non-motorized  use  such  as  bicycles  while  continuing  to  prohibit  motorized  use. 
Other  options  proposed  by  IMBA  include  boundary  adjustments  to  exclude  mountain  bike  trails  and 
non-wilderness  designations  such  as  a  National  Conservation  Area. 

3.17.4.2  Illegal  OHV  Use 

Illegal  OHV  use  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  OHV  use  off  of  existing  roads  and  designated  trails  and 
trespassing  on  private  land.  OITV  use  off  of  approved  routes  contributes  to  resource  impacts  such  as 
vegetation  damage  and  soil  erosion.  Trespassing  creates  conflicts  with  landowners. 

The  Knoxville  Recreation  Area  has  had  a  history  of  frequent  creation  of  new  “social”  trails.  These  trails 
have  created  severe  erosion  problems  on  steep  slopes  and  have  impacted  serpentine  areas  valued  for  rare 
plant  species.  Many  social  trails  lead  into  private  property.  Researchers  associated  with  the  adjacent 
University  of  California  McLaughlin  Natural  Reserve  have  also  reported  damage  to  research  plots  by 
OHVs.  Recent  management  plans  and  actions  have  sought  to  reduce  illegal  OHV  use  by  increasing  law 
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enforcement  presence  (BLM  and  Napa  County  Sheriff)  in  foe  area,  continuing  efforts  to  identify  and 
protect  sensitive  areas,  enhancing  foe  developed  trail  system,  and  providing  trail  markers  and  maps. 

At  Indian  Valley  Recreation  Area,  a  significant  amount  of  illegal  OHV  use  has  occurred  outside  the 
Multiple-Use  Recreation  Zone,  identified  in  the  Indian  Valley  Reservoir  Recreation  Management  Plan  (1977) 
the  only  area  where  OHV  use  would  be  permitted.  The  intent  has  been  to  direct  OHV  use  to  the  ndge 
and  east  slope  of  Walker  Ridge.  The  illegal  use  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  illegal  trails  on  public  lan  s, 
some  of  which  lead  into  private  property,  resulting  in  damage  to  those  lands  as  well. 

At  South  Cow  Mountain,  foe  extensive  and  intensively  managed  trail  system,  greater  patrol  presence,  and 
use  of  locked  gates  and  various  types  of  barriers  to  exclude  OHVs  from  pnvate  lands  and  sensitive  areas 
has  made  problems  with  illegal  OHV  use  relatively  uncommon.  Occasional  OHV  trespass  has  occurre 
onto  two  private  inholdings  from  adjacent  trails.  Inappropriate  use  of  foe  North  Cow  Mountain  area  y 
OHVs  has  occasionally  occurred  when  the  South  Cow  Mountain  area  is  closed  due  to  wet  conditions, 
foe  Knoxville  and  South  Cow  Mountain  areas  in  particular,  vandalism  to  gates  and  barriers  is  an  ongoing 
problem  and  requires  constant  vigilance  to  ensure  repairs  are  made  quickly. 

3. 17.4.3  Dumping  and  Littering 

Dumping  of  stolen  or  abandoned  vehicles  has  occurred  on  several  occasions  in  the  Knoxville  and  South 
Cow  Mountain  areas.  This  is  likely  a  fimction  of  the  road  access  into  foe  interiors  of  these  areas  and  their 
relative  remoteness.  Another  form  of  dumping  which  has  occurred  is  the  discarding  of  appliances 
computer  monitors,  televisions,  and  similar  objects  after  they  have  served  as  targets  for  shooters.  This 
has  occurred  at  the  Knoxville  and  North  Cow  Mountain  shooting  ranges,  and  other  dispersed  loca  ons 
at  Knoxville  and  Cow  Mountain.  Problems  with  severe  littering  are  also  often  associated  with  these 
locations  and  these  visitors  as  shooters  frequently  ignore  regulations  requiring  them  to  remove  targets, 
spent  shell  casings,  and  other  debris  resulting  from  their  shooting  activity. 

3.17.4.4  Growth  in  OHV  Demand 

As  discussed  above  (see  Section  3.16.3.4),  recent  OHV  sales  and  vehicle  registration  trends  indicate  a 
rapid  increase  in  OHV  recreation  in  recent  years  in  California.  Parallel  to  this  increase  has  been  a  trend 
toward  less  area  available  for  nding  on  public  lands,  particularly  on  desert  areas  m  southern  California. 
These  trends  may  lead  to  increase  demand  for  OHV  use  on  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  areas  managed  for 
this  use.  A  factor  whose  effect  is  unknown  but  which  may  serve  to  moderate  OHV  use  is  recent  an 
sustained  increases  in  gasoline  prices,  which  have  reached  historical  highs  for  the  state  in 

3  17.4.5  Stornetta  Public  Lands  Development  and  Access 

The  Stornetta  Public  Lands  will  provide  coastal  recreation  opportunities  unique  among  the  opportunities 
available  on  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  and  for  which  there  is  high  demand,  even  among  severa  ot  er  non 
BLM  coastal  lands  and  recreation  opportunities.  In  particular,  the  high  coastal  bluffs  provide  good 
opportunities  for  whale  watching,  most  popular  dunng  the  winter  and  spnng  migration  seasons^  The 
adLem  Point  Arena  Lighthouse  has  been  touted  as  the  best  place  for  watching  whales  in  Mendocino 
County  The  presence  on  foe  Stornetta  coastline  of  an  unexploited  populauon  of  abalone,  hig  yp 
and  sought  by  thousands  of  abalone  harvesting  permit  holders  in  the  region,  comprises  another  unique 
attraction  that  is  likely  to  bring  new  visitors  to  foe  area.  Demands  for  use  will  also  be  increased  by  the 
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adjacency  of  Manchester  Beach  State  Park,  immediately  to  die  north,  and  recent  increases  in  State  Park 
fees.  As  a  result  of  the  factors,  pressure  for  public  uses  at  the  Stornetta  acquisition  will  continue  and  is 
anticipated  to  have  conflicting  public  desires  for  accommodation  and  management  of  recreation  use. 
Development  of  trails,  including  a  connection  to  the  California  Coastal  Trail,  as  well  as  installation  of 
other  associated  facilities  such  as  parking  and  restrooms  may  be  necessary  to  manage  public  use  and  meet 
recreation  opportunity  demands  in  the  area.  Such  infrastructure  will  require  greater  law  enforcement 
presence,  and  will  present  maintenance  challenges  due  to  the  distance  of  the  area  from  other  Ukiah  Field 
Office  management  areas. 

3. 17.4.6  Cache  Creek  Boating  Use  Levels  and  Conflicts 

There  is  the  potential  for  conflicts  to  arise  between  commercial  and  non-commercial  boating  and  rafting 
use  of  Cache  Creek  due  to  the  increase  in  use  and  interest  from  both  commercial  interests  and  private 
boaters.  Commercial  boating  has  been  conducted  by  two  rafting  companies  for  several  years,  but  other 
companies  have  expressed  interest  in  joining  them.  The  word  continues  to  get  out  to  private  paddlers 
(primarily  kayakers)  about  the  availability  of  this  unique  resource  with  a  long  paddling  season  and  warm 
summer  flows  due  to  upstream  dam  releases  and  easy  road  access.  The  2004  Cache  Creek  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Plan  describes  increased  interest  in  private  trips  from  the  Redbud  Trailhead,  which 
could  lead  to  increased  conflict  with  summer  commercial  trips  launched  from  Bucks  Island  downstream. 
Trips  launched  from  each  site  around  the  same  time  of  day  would  likely  not  conflict,  since  the 
downstream  boaters  would  remain  well  ahead  of  those  launching  from  Redbud  Trailhead.  The  Plan 
states  that  boating  may  be  prohibited  until  after  June  if  monitoring  shows  that  bald  eagle  nesting  is  being 
affected.  User  permits  may  also  be  required  if  the  increase  in  boating  activity  results  in  congestion  at  the 
Redbud  Trailhead,  or  lowering  of  wilderness  experience  due  to  increased  contact  between  boaters.  The 
Plan  stipulates  that  monitoring  of  rafting  on  Cache  Creek,  both  by  commercial  rafters  and  private 
boaters,  will  occur  to  gauge  visitor  use  levels  and  identify  any  problems  associated  with  rafting  overuse  on 
Cache  Creek.  The  plan  states  that  if  problems  persist  associated  with  visitor  use  capacities,  safety,  or 
sanitation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the  level  of  boating  use  allowed  on  Cache  Creek.  Monitoring 
will  also  focus  on  the  level  of  vehicle  traffic  on  County  Road  40  and  the  Langs  Peak  Road. 


3.18  INTERPRETATION  AND  EDUCATION 

3.18.1  Introduction 

Lands  managed  by  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  represent  a  wide  diversity  of  habitat  types  and  are  spread  over 
a  large  geographic  area.  The  Ukiah  Field  Office's  interpretive  program  fosters  an  appreciation  for  the 
existing  resources  and  an  understanding  about  the  relationships  between  people  and  the  public  lands 
managed  by  BLM.  Interpretation  communicates  how  the  BLM  manages  resources  and  provides 
opportunities  for  public  use.  A  result  of  effective  interpretation  and  education  will  be  a  public  which  is 
more  environmentally  responsible  while  enjoying  their  public  lands,  and  willing  to  assist  the  BLM  in 
solving  and  preventing  complex  environmental  issues. 

The  goals  for  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  interpretive  program  include: 

•  Promote  public  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  BLM's  policies,  standards  and 
environmental  guidelines. 
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•  Enhance  visitors'  experiences  on  public  lands. 

•  Provide  for  public  safety. 


3.18.2  Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

Maps  are  available  at  the  main  Ukiah  Field  Office  in  Ukiah  for  all  lands  open  to  the  public.  These  maps 
include  descriptions  of  recreation  opportunities  and  rules  and  regulations.  A  glossy  fold-out  map  of  Cow 
Mountain  provides  information  especially  targeted  for  OHV  users.  A  series  of  brochures,  “Right  Rider” 
are  targeted  specifically  towards  OHV  use  and  encouraging  responsible  behavior.  Other  available 
brochures  cover  topics  such  as  gold  prospecting,  wild  mustangs,  obtaining  a  right  of  way,  general  safety, 
ocean  and  old  mine  safety.  The  BLM  also  publishes  a  newsletter,  People,  Land  and  Water  that  is  also 
available  at  the  Ukiah  Field  Office.  All  of  these  publications  contribute  to  the  Ukiah  Field  Office 
interpretive  goals. 

Red  Bud  Trailhead  provides  a  kiosk  with  6  fiberglass  panels  that  interpret  natural  processes,  cultural  and 
wildlife  resources,  also  emphasizing  “Leave  No  Trace”  and  good  stewardship  messages. 

Cowboy  Camp  Day  Use  Area  is  currently  under  construction  and  expected  to  be  operational  by  summer 
2005.  There  will  be  five  interpretive  panels  at  a  wildlife  viewing  platform.  These  panels  interpret  habitat, 
wildlife  and  birds  that  may  be  seen  from  the  overlook  area.  Additional  themes  address  preservation  of 
cultural  and  natural  resources,  visitor  responsibility,  and  specifics  such  as  being  attentive  at  elk  road 
crossings. 

The  BLM  provides  two  types  of  guided  hikes  based  from  the  Red  Bud  Trailhead,  one  regarding  bald 
eagles  and  one  on  wild  flowers.  Staff  also  provides  tours  for  schools  as  requested.  This  service  is  not 
publicized  but  some  schools  are  aware  of  the  service  and  regularly  schedule  field  trips.  Schools  that  may 
not  be  able  to  bring  students  out  to  the  BLM  lands  may  request  presentations  by  staff  that  take  place  at 
the  schools  themselves.  These  presentations  are  prepared  based  on  school  curriculum  and  have  covered 
such  topics  as  plate  tectonics  and  skull  taxonomy. 

The  Ukiah  Field  Office  website  currently  provides  information  regarding  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  and 
recreational  opportunities.  No  interpretive  or  educational  presentations  are  available  on  the  website. 

3.18.3  Local  Collaboration  and  Partnerships 

BLM  staff  rely  on  volunteers  to  provide  the  guided  hikes  and  have  two  long-term  docents  who  have  been 
filling  this  role  for  many  years.  BLM  staff  set  up  a  booth  at  the  Lake  County  Fair  each  year  presenting 
information  about  the  Ukiah  Field  Office  lands  and  available  recreational  and  educational  opportunities. 
Volunteers  staff  the  booth  during  the  fair  hours.  Mendocino  Community  College  and  some  schools 
within  the  Ukiah  Unified  School  District  have  occasionally  utilized  BLM  staff  both  for  field  trips  as  well 
as  in-classroom  presentations. 
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